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Michael B anton's most recent book, 
Racial and Ethnic Competition , was 
published earlier this year. 

Alan Blackwood is the author of The . 
Performing World of the Singer, 1981- 

Peter Branscombe is Professor of 
Austrian Studies at the University of St 
Andrews. 

David Bromwich teaches in (he Eng- 
lish Department at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Craio Brown is co-author of The Book 
of Royal Lists, 1982, 

Richard Calvocoressi is a Research 
Assistant at the Tate Gallery. His 
Magritte was published in 1979. 

Patrick Carnegy’s Faust as Musician: 
A Smdv of Thomas Mann's Novel 
“Doctor Faustus" was published in 
1973. 

Raymond Carr is Warden of St 
Antony’s College, Oxford. 

Judith Chernajk's novel. The Daugh- 
ter, was published in 1981. 

Michael Church is books editor of 
The Times Educational Supplement . 


Among this week’s contributors 


Roger Cqoter's book The Cultural Royden Harrison is the author of R 
Meaning of Papular Science is shortly Before the Socialists, 1965. 1 n 

to be published by Cambridge Uni- An 

‘ Wilhelmine Harrod is joint author of 

the Shell Guide to Norfolk, first pub- 
lished in 1957. 


versity Press. 

David Coward’s most recent publica- 
tion is a study of Marivaux's novels, A 
Night of Serious Drinking, 1983. 

Claire Cross’s books include Church 
and People 1450-1660, 1976. 

Eamon Duffy is a Fellow of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge. 

Brian Farrell is a Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 

Timothy Garton Ash's book The Pol- 
ish Revolution: Solidarity 1980-1982 
will be published in November. 

Henry Gifford's books include 
Tolstoy, 1982, in the Oxford Past 
Master Series. 


Peter Hebblethwaite’s most recent 
book is Introducing John Paul II, the 
Populist Pope, 1982. 


Geoffrey A. Hoskino is the author of 
Beyond Socialist Realism: Fiction since 
Ivan Denisovich, 1980. 


R. J. KNFxiir's latest hook is Francis l, 
1982. 

Adam Maks-Jonls is the author of a 
collection of stories. Lantern Lecture. 
1981. 

Lucy Norton’s 77ie Sun King and his 
Loves was published earlier this year. 
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A New Mimesis 


Shakespeare and the representation of reality 
A. D. NUTTALL 

In this book Professor Nuttall questions both the old materialist and 
objecdvist approaches to literature, and the new metaphysical doc- 
trine, which has progressively cut literature off from its supposed 
connection with reality. 

In pursuit of his argument, he considers Julius Caesar, Carialanus, 
The Merchant of Venice, Othello and both par is of King Heruy IV as a 
prolonged feat of mimesis, with particular emphasis on Shake- 
speare’s perception of society and culture ‘as subject to historical 
change. 

232 pages 

Hardback 0 416 31780 4 £10.95 
Paperback 0 416 35870 5 £5.50 


The Revels History of 
Drama in English 

Volume I: Medieval Drama 

A. C. CAWLEY, PETER F. McDONALD, 

DAVID MILLS and MARION JONES 

TTus volume is concerned above ail with the variety of dramatic 
farms which existed before the establishment of the professional 
stege, when words like 'play’ and ‘game’ encompassed a wide range 
of activities and degrees ofinvolvement in a performance. 

368 pages, illustrated 
Hardback 041613020 8 £25.00 

Second Edition 

Blindness and Insight 

Essays in the rhetoric of contemporary criticism 
PAUL DE MAN 

In Blindness and Insight de Man examines several critics and finda in 
their writing a gap betwrentheir statements about the nature of 
literature and the resultaof tHfclr practical criticism. Notonly are the 
critics i unaware of this rap, says de Man, but their blindness to it 
ir ; ^ sqm* of weir ino^t valuable insights. 

Ex USA 

After the New Criticism 

• FRANK LENTRICCHIA ' 

After the reto Criticism is the first hlstiry and evaluation of contem- 
PoragAnperican critical theory. within its European philosophical 

ii'.v ' wcirk , spirited in its deflation of a 

mimber^ established reputations, find jmplacable in its raising of 
. . cmcialduttnons concerning historical consciousness W hirhaw y •• 

new New, Criticism must be prepared .to answer'. 1 ! ■; * 

3V 


■ Paperback 0 416 36080 7 £7.95 

-• •/, • •■ Ex usa ..v' ; ; . 

The Coming of the 


■ • r * ** t ? ui. 

.Refotta, reaction and revolution in the Second Republic 

■ : PAUL PRESTON . ' 

The coming of a Republic In 193 f was seen by many aa an oppor- 
SEP- -*p. "form ^ .the country’s antiquated social structure, ffuf 
. Preston s important study examines the part played by the Socialist 

fes . 
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The dark views of the Gruffian 


James A. Colaiaco 

James Flftjames Stephen and the 
Slsls or Victorian Thought 
j^^Macmillan. £20. 

Who’s afraid of Virginia Woolfs uncle 
now7 Yet “the Gruffian", as James 
'fitzjames Stephen was known in his 
you h, was a large and threatening 

. * S- 1/lidAnan nfA Pfhlfl life. 


prtseiiw in Vlctonan intellectual life, offending): the highly selt-conscious ^ 0l jidered", difficulties "faced up 
a formidably blunt, self-consciously sense of acknowledging a hard and Stephen had more than a little of 
hard-headed reviewer and an un- unpopular troth, the slightly stylized the school-bully-tumed-prefect in his 
restrained, overtly aggressive pol- honesty, the deliberate choice of the ma ) ce . U p i an d he seems to have found a 


Stefan Collini 

and others were barbarously treated doubt, and his recipe for difficult cases Maistre and Bonald, or even to 
or not . ... As to the ‘unspeakable often seems to have been little more [Bossuefsl Politique lirie de 1‘Ecriture 
atrocities* one does not expect a savage than a kind of shoulders-back stoicism. Sainte". Until he became disgusted 
not to use his scalping knife, and the ill in his prose, even more than in that with Gladstonian demagoguery, he 
treatment of people a long way off of of most of his contemporaries, the called himself a Liberal, and twice 
whom one knows hale does not adjectives clustered around “manly" unsuccessfully stood for Parliament as 
naturally move one. I rather despise an ^ “courageous" are constantly one. He had no doubt, however, that 
animal faculty of being so moved.” contra sted with the those in the good government was preferable to 
This catches the quintessential Stephen “effeminate/sentimental" group To self-government: he saw no virtue in 
(and will correspondingly seem w hj ne about the existence of ir- auctioning off the achievements of 
offensive to those types of people reme( jiable pain was “sentimental": civilization to the bidder who could 
whom he always took satisfaction in bur d en s always have to be raise the highest number of ignorant 
offending): the highly self-conscious H w;« ,m votes. 

Although the chief tendencies of 



> midst. Indeed, he i 
■ best known for oni 
'.extended of these 
f.jbnnances, namely 
■ attack on John Sti 


e critical per- 
r his sustained 
tuart Mill’s On 


[ more conscientious reading-lists on 
. nineteenth-century political thought. 

■ Among legal historians, his three- 
• volume History of the Criminal Law of 
England remains a living monument, 
ana he has a secure place in any 
! recount of the development of the legal 
system of British India. But for the 
most part, his legal digests aside, his 
l dozen or so books rest undisturbed on 
r library shelves, and the unwary are 
; prone to confuse him with one of 
i .the several other James Stephens who 
l nop up so disconcertingly often in 
;■ pineteenth-century English history. 

) This new study, which began life as a 
£ Columbia PhD dissertation, describes 
[.' Itself as “an intellectual biography"; 
■Libra full narrative we are still referred 
i. ,10 Leslie Stephen’s wonderfully 
w readable Life of his brother, a book 
I; dsplaying the dry wit and shrewd 
K-xportraiiure, combined in this case 
|L with a sense of family piety and a com- 
K liiand of the relevant intellectual hist- 
*voiy, which made the younger Stephen 
Ml the acknowledged master . among 
ylvihte-nineteenth-century biographers, 
t Jsmes A. Colaiaco’s study is arranged 


unpleasant realities are savoured, and 
the frank hostility to those who affect 
more delicate moral sensibilities. 

It is a voice with only a limited range, 
but these characteristics made him a 
sharp and unusual critic of some of the 
moral platitudes of his time. He was 
not willing, for example, to allow Mill 
or other optimistic social theorists the 
benefit of support from any easy 
assumptions about progress: 

I think that progress has been mixed, 
partly good and partly bad. I suspect 
•thht in many ways it has been a 
progress from strength to weakness: 
that people are more sensitive, less 
entertaining and ambitious, less 
earnestly desirous to get what they 
want, and more affair] of pain, both 
for themselves and others, than they 
used to be. If this should be so, it 
appears to me that all other gains, 
whether in wealth, knowledge, or 
humanity, afford no equivalent. 

This is far from amounting to a 
Nietszchean subversion of established 
values, to be sure, but nor is it just 
Carlyle-and-water, and it was certainly 
not the normal palter of the Victorian 
leader-writer. 
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There were, of course, pretty narrow 
limits to Stephen's divergence from the 
moral certainties of his day. The enemy 


„Jy oE suffering rightfully inflicted as well 

(Wftrwid to some extent analysing 1 i ' tbugh-mlndedhBSS; whicn^'aS t»fhaps Ca/nbridge days, Sir Henfy Mame, as 
^Scrii'en’s views on separate topics subject which, the syclmens quotea ^ a different form of that moral - Legal Member.of the Viceroy’s coupell 
I . Jas “The State”, “The Criminal here s u P es ^ c ^' d ^ th ^samon 2 exhibitionism which he so despised in (he later joked that their combined 
j- Law”, and so on. The discussion is have left to his brother. He was among reformers. In all these legislation would be known as the 

F: thorough and amply documented, the most si avage critics of uicitens waySi ^ ewaBan exponent avafitlalettre Acts of the Apostles”). Dunug fos 




was his em erience in Ind)a which really 


sensibilities that he tended to equate 
the historical and the incoherent.) 
After his return, he continually 
hankered after the opportunity to 
introduce some of the same principles 
into English law, characteristically 
proposing to take on the codification of 
the criminal law as a private venture 
when it became clear that the project 
would not receive official backing. 

More generally, he took to 
contrasting the noisy huckstering of 
party government at home with the 
quietly efficient administration of 
India. Such efficiency was,, for 
Stephen, a sign of more desirable 
qualities still, and it was as the tangible 
expression of those qualities that the 
Indian Empire moved him.* The 
extraordinary spectacle of a whcile 
sub-continent and its 200 million 
inhabitants being justly and efficiently 
governed by *a handful of un- 
sympathetic foreigners" (“I am far 
from thinking that if they were more 
sympathetic they would be more 
efficient’’) testified to the presence of 
the virtues Stephen most cherished r- 
“the masterful will, the stout heart, the 
active brain, the calm nerves, and the 
strong body” . The Indian Empire was a 
challenge met. The scale of the 
enterprise gratified his taste for the 
monumental in human achievement; 
the heroic was free from any toint of 
the “sentiment al”. Moreover, he liked 
his team to come first in world- 
historical competitions. The experi- 
ment of governing India was a legit- 
imate source of national pride be- 
cause “if we succeed we snail have 
performed the greatest feat of 
strength, skill and courage in the whole 
history of the world". In a tevealingly 
H confessional moment, he recalled that 
d “Delhi made my soul burn within me, 

!3 and 1 never heard ‘God Save the 
Queen* or saw the Union Jack flying in 
the heart of India without feeling tears 
in my eyes" - “which" , he added with 
that self-consciousness about his 

characteristic style which sets him 


:h^t»t h aps ^bridgedays, Sir HeniyMame.as; , Stephen Ieter reflected that/’India 
of that moral Ugal Member.of the Vjreroy scoupeti ^ bein a sort of second University 
cn Hpjmised in thp Inter Inbptt that their combined h a u him 


i and amply -documented, 
good use of Stephen’s abun- 


pdam periodical writings. 

With such an arrestingly quotable 
1; subject, no book on Stephen could be 
entirely dull, but it cannot be said that 
: 1 Professor 1 Colaiaco altogether does 
/Justice to the intriguing interplay 
I between .Stephen’s character ana hfs 
: • coaitictiohsi He tends, understand- 
ably to exaggerate Stephen’s in- 
!j jelfectual Importance, ana claims In 
r ms prerace that Stephen “deserves to 
• be ranked, among the great minds 


have lefTto his brother. He self-righteous reformers. In all these legislation would be known as "the ^ 

jffias«ssiWft.g 

| 

nntinn nfdutv or resDonsibilitv never for its own sake. Indeed, his leg Kll | +Wir 


r- r—™ mihi Mwuiivii — {part 

• *» ranked, among the great minds 

of Victorian England". Without -en- ^1' 
. aoiring this guide-book hyperbole, ■ i _ r __ 
v «ie;i can unreservedly agree that 
Stephen vain le ditour , not only on his 
r own account, but also because of the 
|< .revedingly oblique relationship in 

* which he stood to some of the most 
cnerished of the Victorian educated 

: awn moral' and political beliefs. • l 
u ,,A n >pisode which reveals thfc 
^ JUstuictiveness of Stephen’s tone and 
r ? - ignpcr | particularly well was his ■ % 
r« s f Qn f c t0 ' l h e once-celebrated; ' 
against . the ; so-called r 


TTIUIV Ml , m 

in the general outrage at tne 
“immorality" of Madame Bovary. He 
found the adulteress's character “one 
of the most disgusting that we hay? 
ever happened to meet, with .... The 
notion of duty or responsibility never 
seems to cross her mind " As befitted 
■ a descendant of Gqpham Sect 
Evangelicalism who had only halt 
broken with the family’s religious 
tradition, his own sense of duty was 
highly developed. He was not a man 
characteristically beset by moral 


awa "v*«i . : 'V « CUUkaUUII. -U WOO Hi wvi vu “O 

codifying Anglo-Indian law m apveral jj 0|rte from India In 1872 that he wot 
areas. The work appealed to the ^ ^es of articles attacking Ml 
Benthamite in him in part because the ^ efe re p U b]ished in book forn 

legal codes of Bnlish Incua Dad , following year as Liberty, Equality 


course. to me , and It certaipiy iea p»m 
further nway from thepoUtiCal thought, 
of John Stuart Mill whose Logic and, 
later, Political Economy had. been nls 
talisman during his formal university 
education. -It was in fact ion the voyage’ 
home from India in 1872 that he wrote 
thA kni-tfu nf articles attackloK : Mill 


not mSefv “re™n “ iBS of&UoS7resting on rfo principle, 

1 £ m XTfflt fcsss 

RevoluSon ^rwe lnfiy p^fer couise of historich! . staJy"-. (It. was 
the Rights of Man to the doctrines of de a pervasive limitation of Stephens 


Towards the end of a Novel of 1910 : 
A Passionate Outburst 


quarrel with Mill’s earlier systematic 
writings, and even* the later works 
stijl revealed muph eommon giounti: 
they ’shared, for example, a simi- 
lar concern about safeguarding the 
ro]e of expertise in representative 
government (Mill!s own, very dlf- 
Terent, experience of helping to 


* . For nearly a fully wr . . . ... • i. .: j r : firqfem 

' . these were the words I deady longed to hwrl /^-V‘ s .Vri /?'> 

'■■.X tore yen -when you said]thenfiri>h«,^ruef'ya^^y.v . : >*iv^ 7.v'V.rf: -■>. ilffe 'tlfSt 1 

vv. ■ ; v^JSiaS'fhiJdoawb^ ' ;V T • • E or . Su 

/:■ ? " a?itVm^eadmg the news, for from thatllttle statement Colaiat 


iS'^najf.atrocities" in 1876. News 
iJfM 1 ® Turks, had massacred large 
^oert ,of theif Christian . subjects , 
h Vociferous, campaign of 
[j™ protest in Britain, markedby a 


expressed his “sentimental mood , or , ■ 
as ho pul It . In Liberty,- fyuapty, 

; Fra/ernSyi iself . “tiiegrcat pf Mr , . 

, Mill's fate? , writihgs;.^m?Jo ,rne^o • 


'$ met , w^tlhgS'B^myo ..me. fo. 
fat he Jias .toftntd tob favourable 
estimate : of 1 ; Htinfititi nature . 


t Si Mtwt, la Britain, markedby a 
• E C W righteous tone of'eornest 
j; • n * smj an d demands that 

; government' intervene. • 

SHP Shannon’s Gladstone and the * . 
MHodoti, published just / • 
t 9BO,' remains the classic : v ' 

of epipode.) Colaiaco 
5 : •; perhaps .a little^ . 

Stephen naturally. pp- j 

i /U^yjW’.bthdrs of hik temper tin 
r ^thor times, fo und ■ • 


aTitWrfeS^dihg'the news, for from thatlltne sps t4 * n ^ nc 

grows a great volume of sound, .lii - 

church choirs, response!, vows, yp W» and V0W« - r y. 

I waited so very long S, 

that constricted your wftnesi, I sccep ted U.; 


For Stephen, nicely characterized uy 
Colaiaco as "a Hobbes of the . 
nineteenth century”; the selfishness, , 

• laziness, arid ignorance of. the ma» ot- 

■ mankind made Mill’s optimism about 

• the • ideal "pf self-developmeat for all : 
seem dangerously utopian. At a time , , 

■ %v when nolioni of aUroisth were doing a : 

' ' lot' of 1 work iir poUtical argument, , 
Sterihen was refreshingly unwilling to ^ 

. tUlow such Janguege -to.c^guisc the 
s\ .inescapabfa cohfllols of political life. In. ■ 

.’ the. same, vein; Ws .response ;#o ; 

Rousseau’s expressions of love' tor , 

. v mankind, was! “keep • your love to , 
yourself and do- not daub me or. mine i 
With it". He preferred a;roofor idiom: ! 

• : “It Is not loye .that one wants from me 



. • with ii”. Ho preferred ,.a;coolen riiom: . ; 

Hk«l beleaguered toWh that daily expCct* rellefi .1 •• “ft is not loye that one wants from the 

f fade ffodevv I should hear It frpm the finger-trtfced lips grytm^sofm.pnkiqd. but respect arid ; 

sndXreVolveditinmymlndlikethCj . • v )_• .. V •. . ' ' -v'sCVTOS® ‘ '* ^ - "J,- 

' dark brown brandy in the gja^,, ■' ■ : O ,V / Qiveri this basic antipathy to the . 

• V : .*r ‘l temper^ which infora«mueh of MfllX 

11 ^MdosedlnspitiafcV ' . , ;-v K iv .. ,V v;v • • j:-;- later writing, it is understandable thht • 

“ fut ^^ 1 f!^^r 4 HkiWaim»trifto^greeU!ng! , *; , . • 1 , : Stephen Should become , impatient. 


Stebhen should become, inioatlein . 
wjtosome of the .finer points pf 

At..- ' 1 n f. L Aia'> r Tka . ? 




X Gavin E#ai«t ^cST e d ifd ; 
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the brothel-keeper, or neither, should 
he prosecuted is a fair specimen of the 
bluff style: “I do not think the State 
ought to stand bandying compliments 
with pimps." The same aggressively 
know-nolning manner is evident in his 
handling of Mill's analysis of whether 
Pontius Pilate had unwarranted ly 
interfered with freedom of thought 
and expression in executing Christ. 
Stephen looks at the question through 
the windows of Government House: 
Pilate's first duty was to maintain 
order, and to have left Christ at liberty 
would have been “to run the risk of 
setting the whole province in n blaze". 
For the most part, however, the book 
maintains a rather more impressive 
level of argument, and it has become 
the classic source for the claim that it is 
the proper function of the criminal law 
to enforce the established moral code 
of society. 

Stephen had no reservations of a 
libertarian kind about entrusting this 
task to (he law. In his view, the criminal 
Inw should properly be regarded as 
“the organ or the moral indignation of 


mankind". Underlying this view was 
the fact that for Stephen the law hnd an 
emotional resonance that amounted 
almost to reverence. It had just those 
qualities most lacking in “sentimental" 
politics: it was impartial, severe, exact. 
Moreover, which of our institutions, he 
asked in his most provoking manner, 
"can have a greater moral significance 
. . . than those by which men 
rightfully, deliberately, and in cold 
brood, kill, enslave, and otherwise 
torment their fellow-creatures?" For 
obvious reasons, he liked to emphasize 
the retributive element in the criminal 
law, just as he made a point of 
endorsing the elemental satisfaction 
the public derived from seeing a 
criminal severely punished. "Murderers 
are hung with the approbation of all 
resonable men.” His dark view of 
the human passions was summed up 
succinctly in one of his best- 
known .epigrams: "The criminal law 
stands to the passion of revenge in 
much the same relation as marriage to 
the sexual appetite." As a judge he was 
noted for his leniency. 


It is easy to underestimate Stephen. 
Some of his articles do sound all too 
like the Captain of the Fifteen's pep- 
talk before the Big Match, and that is 
not a tone we normally think of as 
being in short supply in Victorian 
moral reflection. But he was the master 
of this vocabulary, not its prisoner, and 
out of it he fashioned a robust 
philosophy of life which could on 
occasion provide a very effective 
challenge to the earnest high-mind- 
edness of some of his morally more 
fastidious contemporaries. Tnere is 
some justice in bis being remem- 
bered above all as Mill's oppon- 
ent, and not just because he always 
seemed most comfortable in an 
adversary stance. It is also right to let 
his more famous niece have the last 
word. Seeing the old unbeliever 
dutifully escorting his wife to church on 
Sundays, the younger Stephens were 
said to have remarked, irreverently but 
not altogether inaccurately: “He has 
lost all hopes of Paradise, but heelings 
to the wider hope of eternal 
damnation." 
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Of Liberty: Royal Institute of 
Philosophy Lecture Series, 15 
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Two questions dominate the modem 
debate about liberty, but only one of 
them was posed by John Stuart Mill. 
His question is a very familiar one: 
when is it right or permissible for a 
society to interfere with the liberty of 
its individual members? Hie answer 
is also familiar: only when the 
individual's actions threaten hann to 
other members of the society. The 
other question Is more abstract and 


D. D. Raphael tells us that “it is really 
impossible to suggest a principle for 
limiting the exercise of social pressure" 
and proposes to treat Mill's argument 
as though it concerned only the 
discernible simplicities of positive law; 
and J. P. Day tells us that Mill's 
concern about social liberty indicates 
the extent to which “he lacked our 
sad experience of how coercive 
governments can be". It is distressing 
to see these modern philosophers 
trying to hammer back the wedge 
between political and social theory 
which Mill, like all the great thinkers of 
the nineteenth century, had striven so 
mightily to dislodge. 


and custom: freedom, he believes, 
involves the ability to discriminate 
among one's desires and that in turn 
-may involve the development of a 
settled sense of one’s self that can- 
not be created afresh in a cultural 
and institutional vacuum. Kenneth 
Minogue argues that political freedom 
involves- the exercise in a community of 
certain skills - most notably, the skill of 
sustaining a social order that is 
regarded by citizens in the way that 
players regard the rules of a game. 
Since these -skills are not easily ac- 

S uired, we should not regard free- 
odi; any mop than we regard patri- 
otism or a living tradition of liter- 
ature, as the automatic and immedi- 
ate birthright of every society on' 
earth. 



This brinafc.us to the second of the 
questions I began with. What is 
freedom and what counts as an attack 

on it? Day’s preoccupation with 4 , 

political coercion • represents the • Man" , is , in my opinion, the best in the 

question', /.book. He takes a view of freedom that. 


David Cooper’s .lecture, “The Free 

fnh** Set llllMII AmMlAll 


the virtue of rational self-control. Since 
Isaiah Berlin wrote “Two Concepts of 
Liberty", the objections to these 
theories have become vere familiar: 
they are persuasive redefinitions of 
“liberty"; they presuppose a dis- 
reputatable metaphysics of the self; 
they have totBlitanan tendencies; they 
are an insult to those who have to live 
in the shadow of tyranny. (These 
objections crop up also in Antony 
Flew’s piece which attacks a book, 
Freedom and Liberation , written by 
Benjamin Gibbs. Of that piece I can 
say little except to wonder, as Gibbs 
does in his reply, at the intensity of 
Flew's invective and the unfairness 
of his representation of Gibbs's 
arguments.) Cooper considers all these 
objections and argues that they have 
been accepted much too easily. The 
charge of persuasive definition 
assumes historical priority for the 
negative meaning of "liberty"; the 


one's conception of freedom; and fr 
suggestion that it is insulting to telli 
man in chains that he is free auiint 
that the Stoic would always hart i 
reason for doing this. Once they ut 
exposed, all these assumptions m 
suspect and their removal debta 
much of the rhetoric associated with 
negative liberty. 

There are four pieces in this volume 
which I have not mentioned: HIM 
Steiner offers a method for assesns 
quantities of negative freedom; LS 
Lustgarten makes a plea far libertyoo 
behalf of ethnic communities rather 
than individuals; Peter Gardner Bj 
plores libertarian qualms about com-, 
pulsory education; and Jack Lrrriy 
argues that nothing but utility conserve 
as a justification for modem flak 
paternalism. These are jnlernw 
pieces, for they indicate the extetf ol 
modern philosophical concern wort 


& 



and the demands and pressures of 
society; but some of the answers that 
have been put forward to the second 

a Uestion, more in the tradition of 
iousseau than that of Mill or the 
English philosophers, invite Us to 
consider again and more deeply what 
freedom and community may have to 
offertoorieanpther. 

Although , as the title indicates the 
fourteen lectures published -in this 
volume are stimulated by arid indebted 
'• to- Mill’s famous essay On Liberty, the 
... majority , are concerned • with . ;the 
aeirond question not the -first. - And 
although two Or three of the lectures 
address, problem? posed by: Mill’s 
work, the volume should not ■ be 
. regarded^ nor is it intended, as . a 


simple equation is 
challenged by some of the more 
considerable pieces in this volume.. 
Roger Scruton outlines a connection 
that might be made between freedom 


lampooned In the accusation of disreputable metaphysics the application of abstract principled 
qn ; -bur literature ^ the-Stolc or as he calls It ■ asjiumes . the .uttelligibility of the'- freedom to concrete social problem 


“Promethean" sense in which a man 
may be free even though he is in chains 
- and he explores its connection with 
those positive theories which identify 
freedom with a certain sort of virtue, 


Tending to oscillate 
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about tije Interpretation ot0n Liberty, 0 520 04616, 

- Of -those who- do address Milllan . 1 S.' • ‘ * 
themes, D.; A, < Uoyd Thomas is Those late -Victorian .souls given to 
concerned with the conception of agonizing over the relation of art to life 
interests which Ues behind: the idea of rould have saved themselves a lot of MM , 

“harm to others" .in 'Mill's famous trouble ft only they hhd listened tp the romantic; in Amoia a mst vears fh.« * u 

principle; Martin Hollis discusses' the s °> en V! deliberation of Matthew: Snallyi^l^me S’ 5? Amoiddepirts as the shape of Western 
problemsin social choice theory which Amold.who pronounted in ,1873. that sented in^iSodMonfiS P cultural development. Confined to the 
underlie the apparently unsysteniatic since three-quarters of human life is ; „ . ■ el on .Etna , notoriously remote level of abstraction 

.» — moral conduct, this leaves for art and v^n-oljca.n be as surgical as previous 'nt which Arnold sketched th^se pat- 

science exactly ohe eighth of life Cn hcs^wh Jhe "insoluble tangle of terns, and undisturbed by the confused 


natural lyric talent are seen - off 
unceremoniously with the observation 
that even In /'Dover Bench" Arnold 
achieves only “a subidteliective form of 
mutual commiseration”. What Arnold 
betrays, , CarrGH argues, is the 
rationalist historieism of Culture arid 
Anarchy and the first Essays in 
Criticism, as he allows the shocks of 
bereavement and the fall of France to 
sway him from Hellenism to Hebraic 
■morallsm in • 

of the II 
! synthesis 
raisin and 

years, thus 


empiricist view of the self as a mere 
bundle of desires; the worry about 
totalitarian tendencies assumes that 
there can be no basis for attacking 
tyranny and barbarism apart from 


statements In Arnold's writings, be it 
only to discredit them/ ' 

A further restriction- in the range of 
this book - js signalled in the 
introduction, where Carroll dismisses 
the conflict between .dlitism and 
democracy in Arnold's thought as “n 
peripheral issue". Tile full' extent of 
Arnold’s conception of culture, in its 
political, educational and social 
applications, . is not, despite the 


It is in this practical concern, rattei 
than any preoccupation With' slmpkl 
libertarian principles, that the volume | 
acknowledges its debt to John Stunt 
Mill. 
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Soria! crises are best identified 
jfemrds, by historians. The ability 
of economists and political scientists to 
nun the significance of current 
tees is limited, and our capacity for 
refoMe prediction of future changes - 
eKMtintrivial matters- is zero. When 
SoU specialists on the Soviet and 
East European economies start 
producing books with the word “crisis" 
b the title, it is not. therefore, a bad 
iduto begin by asking what all the fuss 
aibout. bit really so unlikely that the 
uesent rdgjmes will muddle through to 
cod of the century without drastic 
institkillonal change? Are Soviet 
dthens suffering in the 1980s anything 
approaching the horrors they ex- 
(trienced in the 1930s? Is it obvious 
tbttbe current disorder of the Eastern 
(anomies is more profound than that 
elite Western economies? Personally, 

I ntnild answer no to all these 
meitions, and would therefore be 
any about coiling the current 
economic state of the region a crisis. 
Oa)y in the case of Poland, where 
oatnaal income fell by more than a 

S r in 1979-82. is the word 
Ible. 

it is clear, ail the same, that the 
Enopean members of the Council for 
Jhtoal Economic Assistance (the 
Wet Union, Bulgaria, Czccho- 
MIs. East Germany, Hun- 
juj, Poland and Romania) arc in 
ipariau? economic condition, nnd it is 
Ipt how they will get back to 
i-Wned and clearly perceptible 
F* in real per capita GNP..Thc 


same could be snid of the older 
capitalist economies of Western 
Europe and North America, but we are 
stagnating ut a higher level and. by and 
large, for different reasons. This is 
enough to justify book-length studies 
of current communist economic 
difficulties. The international political 
importance of the subject, moreover, 
makes it desirable that some of these 
studies should appeal to other than 
specialist readers. The books under 
review, by Marshall I. Goldman and 
Jnn Drcwnowski, arc therefore 
opportune. Goldman's is unushnmedly 
“popular", while some of the essays In 
the Drcwnowski volume may be nurd 
going for the non-economist. On the 
other hand, Drcwnowski and his 
contributors cover (he region as u 
whole, with particular attention to 
Polnnd, Romania and the Soviet 
Union, while Goldman focuses more 
narrowly on the latter. 

Professor Goldman is associate 
director of the Russian Resenrch 
Center ut Harvard but writes more in 
the style of a practical man than an 
academic. He is chatty, anecdotal and 
not afraid to generalize. When so much 
expert analysis of the Soviet economy 
has been so inconclusive - or, if 
conclusive, so often wrong- there is no 
good reason for objecting to 
anecdotes. Goldman is knowledgeable 
and USSR in Crisis contains many 
shrewd arguments. It seems, however, 
to have been produced in too much of a 
hurry. We are told, for instance, that 
"the growth of total productivity in 
Soviet agriculture rose at n reasonably 
rapid rate from 1951 to 196(1" (page 
78), when the author undoubtedly meant 
to refer to n rate of growth, not a rate 
of acceleration. Twenty pnges later 
an estimate of the black-economy share 
of GNP is attributed to Gregory 
Grossman. In a review in Fortune 
magazine, Grossman has pointed out, 
mildly, that lie did not make such an 
estimate and does not consider it 
feasible to do so. On page 65 the 
Soviet planners are credited with im- 
porting over a ton of meat per head 
of the Soviet population per annum 
ruther than, as the next page correct- 
ly indicates,- about a/kilogmm,,.. ;:;;; 

These are unfortunate blemlshes ln a . 
book which treats Soviet economic 


g roblcms sensibly and shrewdly, 
ioldman argues that the Soviet 
economy has in the past few years been 
in a state akin to a recession and that 
this state of affairs is, if anything, more 
likely to deteriorate than to improve. 
He does not rate the chances of 
effective economic reform very highly, 
and his main theme is that the Soviet 
socinl system lacks the capacity for 
piecemeal but substantial institutional 
change. He wisely does not rule out 
"muddling through", but on the whole 
he judges Soviet economic prospects to 
he poor. 

Goldman has not previously 
subscribed to the view that the Soviet 
economy was in serious trouble. Nor 
have the contributors to the 
Drcwnowski volume. Indeed several 
of them have in the past drawn 
attention to the strength of the Soviet 
system in generating rapid growth. 
Now, however, Peter Wiles suggests 
that real Soviet per capita consumption 
has recently fallen; Michael Ellman 
argues that real per capita national 
income did not grow in 1979-81 ; Alec 
Nave, more cautiously, notes that 
investment may not have been rising. 
In sum, they take a dimmer view of 
recent Soviet economic performance 
than do the analysts at the CIA - a 
development which few would have 
predicted three years ago. 

The keystone of the Drewnowski 
book is u lengthy chapter by Mario 
Nuti. It provides one of the clearest 
and most comprehensive accounts 
available of the Polish economic crisis 
(up to early 1982). In its recent 
enfeeblemcnt, Poland is the Britain or 
Italy of the communist world - only 
worse. Stanislaw Gomulka's chapter is 
an assessment of the extent to which 
the “Polish disease" is systemic and 
infectious - a question also considered 
by Wiles and Stephen Barker. Alan 
Smith provides an Informative chapter 
on Romania. 

The authors reviewed here agree 
that the region's economic ills arc 
largely its own achievement. The 
Western world's recession has played a 
irt, but not a dominant part. The 


the growth of the labour force and the 
depletion of the more accessible 
reserves of fuel and minerals account 
for much of the Soviet slow-down. This 
in turn has combined with the West’s 
economic turmoil to make life harder 
for the smaller East European 
economies. At the same time, as 
Oomulka puts it, the existing system 
inhibits “desirable qualitative changes, 
crucial among which are the techno- 
logical innovation and political 
democrat isaiion". 

There are only two ways, in 
Gomulka's view, in which, the 
necessary price and wage changes can 
be made acceptable to East European 
populations: tin economic decen- 
tralization which would diffuse 
responsibility from the government 
to “the market”; and a political 
decentralization which would involve 
the people in making decisions. He 
judges the former to be the more 
likely. 

Drewnowski argues that political de- 
mocratization will suffice. Economic 
analysis cannot, he contends, account 
for the deterioration in the region's 
economy. There has been, he says 
deterioration of “economic tissue . of 
the level of honesty, effort and 
acceptance of authority which the 
economist takes as given when 
assessing economic performance. This 
deterioration he attributes to *he 
general suppression of truth, of open 
discussion, and of equity (in 
appointments, promotions, bonuses 
ana the like). Other economists 
especially Albert Hirschman and Janos 
Kornai, have said more on these 
matters thnn Drewnowski allows, but 
that does not muke his nrgument nny 
less important. 

Drewnowski's thesis is probably 
untestnble and quite possibly right. 
Several of Goldman’s anecdotes pick 
up the note of cynicism nnd apathy that 
now seems to characterize Soviet 
society. The country in the Soviet bloc 
where that note is less audible is 
Hungary. And Hungary is remarkable 
for more than its semi-market 
economic reform: the government has 
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Locke, Berkeley, Hume 
by John J. Rlchetti 

Richettl suspends purely philosophical 
questions in order to analyse the writing 
strategies of these three great 18th century 
philosophers. Placing each in the context 
of the thought and literature of the times, 
he describes their differing approaches to 
the problem of a suitable rhetorical mode 
for philosophy. September 1983, £20.00 
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Theory In Hobbes, Locke, 

Rosseau, Kant & Hegel 
by Patrick Riley 

“Riley overcomes the problems Inherent In 
a comparative study with expertise and 
elegance. He gives each thinker his due of 
close textual analysis while developing his 
own critique at contractarianism. - 
Barbara Goodwin, TLS. 1982, £20.00 
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Moment 

The Coming of Revolution in 
an English County 
by William Hunt 

“Hunt’s purpose is to present an overall 
argument about Essex’s response to 
national events and developments in the 
period from the 1570s to 1642. He has 
written a well-researched and stimulating 
book." - Anthony Fletcher, TLS. 1983, 
£24.00 
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jenefiied from the two big Jumps in the puu 
relative price of energy,. A decline In being free. 


Ion Is not so very fax' from 


In model form 



exceptions to the principle of ialssez 
falre, in Mill's writings qn political 
. economy, nnd the different images of 
' the cppnQfuio agent which eiuerfte from 
.rdt^erantparuofMili^WCn:^; 


apiece, Outrageously schematic he 10 P, Wat| y and question begging’’ which alarms of struggle and flight from the 
may have been at such moments, but mokes up Arnold’s study of the Bible, darkling plain below, ' 
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figure in Arnold studies) is parriciiliril 
useful, the links which Carrol! 
poses between Arnold and Ewj* 
neoclassicisin are often tenwotM* 
although It is worth belng fcrniw™ 
thnt the phrnse “an age of prose. Isw 
entirely derogntory, what emerp 
most strongly from this ■ survey. “ 
Arnold’s readiness to indulge j 
Romantic prejudices about J® 
eighteenth century, even in tw* 
writings which Cnrroll sees as.fiiwi 
harmonizing his Romantic mo«»- 
classical moods. 

It Is in that moment of fin&l 
that the problem of this, boo* 
Carroll maintains that Arnold * * ^ 
synthesis of Hellenism and Hw , i 
overcomes his early distressr ■» 
resolves the conflict . -between 
and history; repolves it, that.P» ^ 
Arnold's own satisfaction. •Whetn^ 
rp.cnluin anillliina' - outside Amvi*. 


of the Keynsiun [slcl tradition”; in spite 
ulso of thdr Introduction, that men- 
tions rather briefly some hones of 
contention between the schools; and 
nbove nil in spite of their claim in the 
cplloguo to have re-eslnblished “the 
qulntossentiully Keynesian principle of 
effective domnnd ns thedctorminnnt of 
real output nnd employment”. For in 
tho absence of an explanation of wlint 
is either Keynesian or effective nbout 
offoctlve demand, or of the theoretical 
fromowork underlying rival claims 
the importance of monetary 


Important determinant of the inflation 
rate in any economy; economists differ 
chiefly over the extent to which 
individual economic behaviour is 
influenced by an awarenoss of such 
truisms. The First few chapters of this 
book are an exemplary demonstration 
of the surprising power of the results 
that enn bo generated solely by 
rigorous attention to accounting 
Identities coupled with a_few 
"behavioural” assumptions. These 
assumptions lake the fprrn of 
relationships belween certnin flows 


resolves anything outside 

.**»»,■ believed the synthetic naturt w 

exposition 6f redeeming importance, of ni? ; w fc 
alternating 
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What this book offers instead Is o floW8 possible. >Vhile these 
guide to simple macroeconomic relationships need not be absolutely 
model-building - the million own i nvar i Bn t, Godley and Cripps claim 
model of .the economy, in kit form, that the ones they pinpoint 1 do, as a 
so to speak. After setting out the mHt{er 0 f f aC t, exhibit a fairdegree.of 
relationshios between flows of srahllltv’’ ■ n !,<• •:!? IPPJ «iq 

i&tsi 

but ijictors with^ tables, diagrams and wofted examples, ■ domestic product at market 

most of Which are apposite , and. ^dramatically from 24 - l^r 

money ultimately depenflem on_ me effective _ though by the end they are |T ent in 1978 to 2 8.4 per cent in.l$82 

coming thick and fast, so that the - 

unwary reader's pencil stub .may be 
worn and his temper frayedj He may 
feel as if the surgeons have handed turn 


. . . Wit of yjew; and ohe 
jMjtq be a survey or a 

® ve p f( ? v V sl y 

■ffii9TOMd Francis Cripps, 

Qnw/be that the best 


importantly, Godley and Cripps make 
major claims for the amenability of 
certain key varinbles to policy 
manipulation. For instance, the 
cornerstone of their model is a variable 
called tho “fiscal stance", which 
is defined as the ratio of govern- 
ment expenditure -Id the share • of 
government income in national 
income:, it turns out that once litis is 
controlled, the level of national Income 
at which (lie economy settles down is 
completely determined, which makes 
economic management look sus- 
piciously ensy. Although -the authors 
are scrupulous in pointing; out that 
the assumption of n stable share of 
government income in national income 
may not hold, they do not treat this as 
an Important worry. In fact, although 
statistics in accordance ;wlth .their 
definitions ore hard to Qbtom, , the 
Closest apro’Ximation i;cari ,flnd shows 
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demand for loans, and the credit 
worthiness of borrowers; A framework 
for fiscal nnd monetary policy is 
then introduced, following which 
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excluding the effect of r (Tansfer pay- 
ments such ps. unemployment benefit, 
and this in spite (or even;,b0cause;of) 

r — : _■ y n - _ to f ee i as it tne surgeons navs h«,mw. w* the election of a! goYcrnm^nt commit- . 

inflationary process® 8 arc ' ? couple of loose arteries to sew up .t e d to 'Tolling bad tbe frrintler? Of the 
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Democrats 


THe RiissiaA Revolutionary Movement 
under Alexander 111 ., ■ • 
by Norman Mi Nalmiuk 
Naina rksoes the 1880s asa decade full of' 
radical underground circles that laid the ■ 
foundations of Russian 'Marxism. -Tho 
political coses arid trials of more than 5,000 
anli-TiarisU farm the backbone of tills 
study, Russian Research Center Studies. 
September 1983, £20.00 ' 
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America 

Henry George, Edward Bellamy, Henry • 
* Demamt Lloyd and the Adversary ■* 
Tmduion . 
byjOhnL. Thomas 

Through vivid portraits or those three; I9th 
cemurW 'Aiiiericae “social critics and., 
joaoslists;' Thomas explores the evolving 
Ideologies of American social thought. 
Belknap. 1983, £20.00 

The Liberty 
Wei Seek : 

•York 


ondMOSsctihUselts ;. ' 

by^aiifrePirtter' 

Tliisls the fullest arid cloares(i 
the ; Loyalist .ideology of. the American 

Revolution, and wiirstand next' to'cjasalc 
studies of Patriot ideas sis a dlstipffoished 
study of alteraaitves.'Moly 1983, £18.00 * 
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Harvard, University Press 
. r ;• 126 Buckingham PaidceRoad, 
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Life-enhancing world-views 


John Bayley 


Angus Wilson 

Diversity and Depth in Fiction: 

Selected critical writings 
Edited by Kerry McSweeney 
303pp. Seeker and Warburg. £15. 
0436576 IQ 4 

Novelists in general are not much 
disposed to discuss their craft and that 
of their fellows. Most realize, perhaps 
with a kind of superstition , that there is 
something they can’t account for in 
their own methods and products, some 
unknown Daemon inside them like the 
one which Kipling said wrote his 
books, and which it was better not to 
disturb or try to get to know. This 
attitude is particularly true of Anglo- 
Saxon artists - a French novelist can 
never be restrained from analysing 
what he and his confreres are up to - 
but even among ourselves a robust 
minority is prepared not only to discuss 
how they do it themselves but to pay a 
sage and generous attention to the 
work of their peers. If it is true, as 
E. M. Forster opined, that all novelists 
past and present are sitting writing 
together as if in the British Museum 
reading room, then Angus Wilson 
(who once presided over that very 
apartment) is particularly well 
qualified, both from amiability of 
temperament and sharpness of 
perception, to give us an insight into 
what is going on there. 

Tills collection of essays on novelists 
he admires, from Kipling to Zola and- 
Richardson to Virginia woolf does just 
that. The essays reveal not only an 
■excellent critic but an inspiring 
teacher. They are as high-spirited ana 
straightforward in manner as Wilson's 
own novels tend to be, and they take 
the equivalent critical attitude of that 
genial and godlike view of their world 


the tale if we have got to know the discrimination on a resolution of her 
teller, formed our own impression of conflict so ultimately diminished find 
him in relation to ourselves and depressing as that of Emma." 

ourselves in relation to him. That, as _ _ .. . . . , . . 1P , „ 

Lawrence also and much more wisely t Jf t f? e n n .? Q b . e 

said, is why the strength of the novel point. Our assumption that vivacity 
lies in the relativity of its Form. nnd high intelligence should hnve 

1 . . . correspondingly high goals and 

.That he never grew up is both fulfilments in life is endorsed neither 
Huxley s strength and weakness as a i ler art nor jL t he W8 y s fj C jives - 
writer- It gives the quality of sheer nori indeed, by common human 
delightful ness to the best things in his experience. Wilson cannot bear the 
discourse, late as well as early, small thoLlght of Emma’s future, or 
drifts of fantasy and elegant pastiche, Marianne Dashwood’s, and he cites 
but of people too, for his people are horror Emma's comment on what 
often seen with the same kind of eye as her fature be like at fifty if sbe 
Lawrence rtind with the .same knack of rema j ns single. "Woman's usual 
truth, chdtif but life -giving. Despite occupations of eye and hand and mind 
everything said to the contrary (and w il I be open to me then as now. . . . If I 
indeed there is a lot of evidence to the j raw | ess j s h a || rea j more; if I give up 
contrary in Point Counter Point as well music L shaH take to ca met work.” The 
as in the later novels), he will certainly ; oke here is more than the implication, 
survive as a novelist. It takes a critic though even the implication helps to 
as perceptive as Angus Wilson to mak f it so funny. Though her humour 
.H*.. Never nund that j nc | U( j es everything else, everything 

disillusionment never gauged else is really there Tor the sake of the 
the depth of his romantic naivete , or humour. This is what makes “positive" 
tha! Huxleys path to God had mticismofJane Austen so misleading, 
been “happily predestined . because To blame h „ wilson does , f J, 

“Grace has come easily with easy making Emma's end “so forlorn", is to 
disillusion . Whatever we think of the aeci , “ that ion. a ta u; n „- 00 


gus wuson io make j t so funny. Though her humour 
er nuna mat j nc | U( j es everything else, everything 
never gauged else j g rea i|y there Tor the sake of the 


2™ ■ wnaiever we minx or ine assuin g that Jane Austen is taking - M 
Huxley message there can be no doubt muc h responsibility for her heroines as 
of the peculiar quality of Huxleyan life, would G £ orge E |j' t or He nry James, 
transmitted through his incisive brand \yjison remarks that she had much 
of adolescent vitality. greater interest in life than her novels 

As Wilson says, there is immaturity reveal, and this is indeed the important 
of vision in all great writing. The old clue, 
party line - that Lawrence's writing 

was alive, Huxley's dead - is shown to 7 Most novehsts not only exaggerate, 
be meaningless. A collateral point for the best of reasons, how much they 
advanced is Firbank’s irresponsibility, ^ now Lnd understand about life, but 
adolescence and lack of social concern show the Ufe made up m their novels as 
- "and yet I cannot imagine novels deeply significant and select, full of 
more in love with life, or indeed more decisions and promise and progress, 
likely to make the reader in love with „® ne , Atten dees just the opposite, 
life”. Wilson's essay “The View from sh ? led , a Q“et life, but preferred to 
the 1950s" ends with these words: write about lives even quieter, more 


sublime triviality in an Oxfordshire 
village, and at the end there is a 
possibility she may get married, she 
may write a novel. Most likely neither 
will happen, but prospect goes with 
smallness, and Barbara Pym has come 
close to her heroine in the idea of such 
a prospect being turned into art. 

Wilson wisely questions the "curious 
dual process" in Jane Austen criticism, 
which both proclaims the smallness of 
her world and yet "nudges her into the 
ranks of the very few great masters of 
the novel" . One of the most misleading 
attempts to resolve this- duality was 
Lionel Trilling's, which constructed for 
her a whole dimension of imaginative 
originality, moral and social, a bit like 
that in his own excellent novel The 
Middle of the Journey. Emma’s match- 
making, for example , becomes a subtle 
and potent image of bourgeois 
arrogance. Wilson will have none of 
this. It is in fact hard to touch the 
bottom of Jane Austen’s lack of 
originality: even the famous play- 
acting in Mansfield Park is copied, as 
he points out, from similarly dangerous 
theatricals in Pamela ana Grandison 
and Fanny Burney's novels. Her real 
originality, it might be said, consists in 
the fact that she will go to any lengths 
to avoid having a "world-view 1 ’ - social 
or moral - of ner own. 

This is not modesty in her so much as 
good sense and the knowledge of what 
she can do, but Wilson's essay on her 
remains an important touchstone for 
his attitude to the novel in general; for 
he implies very strongly that the 
novelist must have a world-view to be 
taken really seriously, must in some 




fthd ils demzerfs which, as Wilsqn 
in.. Ms owiv 

vrcffrrhiri A's'a 


novelist he rejoices in being old- 
fashioned, and by implication he does 
so also as a Critic. In “The Novelist and 


yr the Narrator" he ends "with a plea for 

. the unfashionable literary criticism 

which concerns itself with the 
( , ! • , , ’ . biography oE the author", and he has a 

. beautiful Bait* for putting together what 
« V. , we kii'ow. of 'sin quthor outside of his 
•• bopk wiUi wtyvt we fln^afbini in it. 

■ ^ ... For one of the greatest assets of the 

J od-Hke narrator, and brie seldom 
quod among fris cagler colleagues in 
5 7’ 7 - fiction today, was his vulnerability, His 

: ’b 7 ■’ open 'attitude to the world was also on 

ijiY v' • involuntary, often ' unconscious, 
ifr. \ V: j . : IHvilalloO td his readers toview him in 
• 7 ;< . . the same way. Part of the pleasure of 
Vi - hfs narration isthe spectacle that he 
himself affords in relatlon to it. This in 
.. its o)Vn wdy is as true of Jane Apsten as 
, ’ it is of Pickens' or George Eliot, 'of 
7 D. H. Lawrence or Virginia 1 Woolf, 
ks-X.i Aldous Huxley or Evelyn Waugh. Re- 
heading, ;. and out own • farther 
J, V experiences, ’ will modify* the 
impressions we receive, from these 
" . authors, keeping them constantly 
alive. Wilson’s essay on Aldous 
; Huxley, originally published in 
. Encounter^ is in this context both 
■j, charitable and judicious.. Huxley, he 
points o_ut,.Js "perfect reading for the 
. „ , ^iHescen.t"v. onO ifeasoa 

iwtenUA if part 


Inri Kfr herself and her own outlook. Just and ST 

“"LS .'SSTS? sympathetic aa he is/ Wilson U .till as {& tl \ 


salutary that it comes ns a shock to find 'and for a vefy simple featon; she id world-view novelist, as I said earlier, is 
Wilson seeming to override his own quite different from them, she prefers the spectacle of the novelist involun- 
codnsela.lrt one. of his. most central to write about people quite different .tarily placing his or her own self in 

. ..essays, that tin Jane Austen's povels: from . . heifetlf, Wherein 1 lies the relation to it. One sign of suchhoyelists 
“Life" for Jane Austen -if indeed she difference? Jh the fact they are not is their vulnerability to parody. Only 
would ever have thought of the term at writers. Almost every novelist is closer the feeblest take-off could be made of 
all,, which seems unlikely - -meant to. his or her .characters than she is, if Jane Austen, but Wilson in his early 
something rather different . In a sense only ■ because- most novelists endow days did one of Virginia Woolf - whom 
she wrote her novels not to enhance It .their characters with interesting and he much admired then, and has since 
but to explore and indulge the unlikely pqkited -lives, corresponding in action come almost to revere - so funny that it 
: way*, it had, for many people, to be and reflection, with the novelist’s own deserves quoting in. full, 
sought nnd found. She was never capacity to reflect and write. The joke w ow nlea«e look at Mrs Green - for 

' ? nd y Bt * a* a character of about Emrta’s future, the music, the so we S&caU her- ^her aood breeds 

Barbar&Pvm’s remarks with deliberate . ... ca11 ne ‘ . ne , r g , a w eeas. 


sought nnd found. She was never capacity to reflect and write. The joke 
sentenuous, and yet. as a character of : about Emrta’s future, the music, the 
Barbara Pym s remarks with deliberate . reading and the carpet work; Is that 
sententiousness, we are all colleagues Jane Austen could dp all those things. •! 
■ w i the grim business of getting through and Write as : weU.She is. making h 
, Ufe. Jane Austens art devotes -all its character whq could be coriteiitwhere ' 
; humour and .finesse- to 1 the sheer she 'could not be, and makes Emma - 
boredom of - unajJvantdged female her life; badkground and interests 


enjoying a mathematical problem, 
the square root of pi -she can’t agfa 
help visualising it as the strU 
square-shaped root of the oak Z 
fell last autumn - and then & 
watches with pleasure Ada, deg 
loynl, beloved Ada, emptying the 
ashes - Ada's niece wean terribly 
shiny flesh-coloured stockings -ad 
no! it is no good, whatever they ay 
she cannot forgive people who ban 
. the wireless at full blast all day god 

E refer pilchards and canned beaus - 
ut now the square root ofpl jsnoi 
doing its part and Mr Green is 
frowning, pray Heaven the risotto 
wil I be pe rfcct - but it will be, it codd 
not be otherwise while the cloudsia 
making those lovely patterns and the 
polyanthus is still that delicate shade 
(for it is spring now). But thenMn 
Green hears the aeroplane overhead 
and she remembers old Mr Crowfoot 
in the village with his rheumatoid- 
arthritis and the snake slowly and 
deliberately swallowing the toad. 

The significant thing is that Wilson 
realizes to the full (the parody 
shows it) that Virginia Wodfi 
experimental ism, which he once 
deplored, is the merest veneer over an 
absolutely straightforward world-yin 
novelist, of the kind he so warm!) 
approves. An apparent eccentric an! 
outsider, like John Cowper Powys, is 
such another. 


In his o 
English N 


essay, “Evil in the 
•Wilson implies i 


ftewro ofwnmoclal mytli. gope °u« »f stem Victorian duty cannot 

^S*tRK'V(fc*’6tft'otffl«caltlift'Vien eXoect.fouhe placed in the first ranlc. 

eventually we may be sum that this „ 0 , ham totffi to snd W “ son ' ! knowledge Of “world-view" 

supposedly Jife-enTiancing myth will SL n WO u?H n ot realfv be tnie of novelis,s is encyclopedic, and produces 

destroy the true life in tSe work of L n “!, d f “ “i admirable essays on Zola, bickens. 


Gilmer Grass, 


. loving critics ‘will then have othM rammentator Aldous Huxley, Virginia 

satisfactorily rendered useless the wh he 8 savs tLt her novels ^are Woolf, and many others, all of whom 
1 mjLte 8 ' thG novelistcan mainly novels pf educatlqn in which the ^uldk said to possess one in. their 
make to the world. , . heroes and heroines learn better". She i own 

■ This is so- splendidly ~ true and so. did not care whether they learnt or not, One of the pleasures of reading a 

salutary that it comes as a shock to find and foi 1 a vefy simple reason; she U world-view novelist, as I said earlier, is 


connection between his preferred tyw 
of world-view novelist and the nowls 
with a sense of evil. An ability to 

J ortray evil, which he finds lacking u 
ane Austen, is an important part of i 
serious novelist’s overall responsibly 
to life. Yet it is arguable that a concept 
like evil is just the kind of thing lhaia 
novelist, working among .the untioj 
and relative actualities of liwng, a 
wiser to steer clear of. Wilson nitosen 
has portrayed some notably W 
characters, like Mrs 
procuress in Hemlock and After, yell 
wonder whether his rather too overt 
authorial hint that she "embodies ew 
Is really any more effective than in 
similar suggestion about Kurtz and era 
which Conrad gets into HetM °f 
Darkness. As ne remarks, 
transcendent sense of evil is 
destroyed all the time by wr 
psychological knowledge". We 
longer tlunk of it as something w* 
comes from outside to destroy 
The Turn of the Screw, Henry 
had it both ways by suggest! ng.JN 
corruption of the two children i by « 
evil valet and governess, while 
giving a strong Impression iwj 
whatever horrors are around 
located much -less spectacularly In » 
natural depravity or children, ot in « 
governess’s wish for possession^ 
power over them. On the other MW 
as Wilson says, Osmbnd and 


existence, ; .existence without- the seraphlcaUy eritertainin 
enterprise given by basic mole privilege reason. The process coul 
to the tale of a Tom Jones, or the reach Its logical conclusio 


dramatic privileges i 
of a Clarissa.' 

v .^7 ILwwYfopYthis 


awarded to the fate 


itertaining for that 
wess could be 1 said to 
conclusion in Barbara 


her untidy grey hair, her Interesting , as Wilson says, Osmoiw ana 
beauty - for lo ber friends ana MerlO in The Portrait , 0 te 

.indeed, to heraelf she has always muc b tilQ . deadliest of pendj^ 
“Interesting? beauty. She Is thinking quite believable in terms ot W”* 
—.forwe may transgress so much to wonderful social sense. ^ 
; probe her thoughts - of the changing invoked both the trans^ndenw_ 
seasons, of the funny hat that her the all toq sordidly 

fniLa. iL. u _ ; ftortri hnc nrxt /^flnont hfitWCAH 


nwi*. wwauMHi m paruara many years ago, of the. pleasure it 
ym s last, most moving, and m terms gives her to Hear her daughter so 

i. he ^°' vn a ^ most r 0Vel *. A ; nappy at the flute - StarlaUiis it? or 


seasons, of the funny hat thather the all toq sordidly 

father used to wear at the seaside so 1 and has got caught between^. 

many years ago, of - the. pleasure it Kate Cray and Merton Densn?.^ 


Kate uroy ana Merton 
Wings of the Dove are;sp_« 
because there N,l#l«tJ8K 
about them. Like the DasnwJW h 




Mozart? she can never quite 


. process past all hounds o f d ^7 ; 




iW'?'- -• .The niost ' efitetjye ; . : 7^^ ; 

Mori '-Yi' SSS&XfiSSS 

l . '• ■ ■■-■' -.V.: fatal, thin 

7'iv 1 '; ■ •* ■ "■ apart oft..-.. t, ,. A 


i 7 


: Yt’77 7 xy 7.;, ! Y-Bdrif tinderiiej ; : - v ^ ; ! S V 

tood ' Mifii ’; 1 j’yi •• 




*sii««p*ssiar f - 


•'^YMYf: 


fn Pa wh^t' 1 wrisoiT' 

schematised” novels 


novel readers rti|l “hankaf^., 
drapia of good and. evil?Jg| ■■ ' 
presented in whot^ ^urtorts, 
convincingly / sjiUb 
setting ..In practice, 


ftrelf.^ 


A 
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On the off-beat 


Girin Ewart 

Tiwv Gould 

^Outsider: The Life nnd Times 
of Colin Maclnnes 

m “ 10 ,?3 d a) W,n 

Hnaarth Press. £12.50. 


Cdin Maclnnes wns famous in his dny 
rL author of two outstandingly 

. i i flnnrHiidi<r iinri 


sex, not love, and he was fond of 
masochism with negro partners; what 
he liked best , he said, wns “to be rnped 
by a black”. He treated his lovers, 
however, in u contemptuous and even 
lordly way. rather ns his mother used 
her South Kensington voice, nnd even 
French, to subduo the local Australians 
- whom she regarded as the Lower 
Classes. Did she really think that 
“omnivorous" is spelt "omniverous"? 
It's spelt this way m a passage quoted 
from Pi'tici’ Breaks Out. 


IKks - Absolute Beginners and his mother's stilted snobberies; also, 
KS*. That day was. roughly, perhaps, against the Pre-Raphuelite 
w hen adolescent and West ambience of his grandparents’ house. 
JfflESdW not Inom quite as He had ,, hcnllfiy disrespect for »ll 
thev do now, but were organizations with “British’ as n prefix 


toeTas they do now, but were organizations wim - urmsn asuprenx 
Annina to He was also famous, to to their titles (run by the pinheads, 
Ewho knew about it, as the very Connolly used to say), though he 
Sly son of Angela Thirkelf. worked for them in order to make 

111111 .u„ UI...K tliLc wnnpu 1 .ilfp. thn Mnrdnnnlds. he 


Kttlist, described in the blurb of this 
hookas “steely". Maclnnes was in fact 
I John the Baptist to the teenagers, 
ind to the black communities. To 
the entrenched Thirkellites in the 
bourgeoisie he was a prophet of doom. 

Although what he wrote bore fruit in 
die 1960s, his first novels appeared in 
the previous decade. He came well 
before sexual intercourse and the 


money. Like the Macdonalds, he 
didn't huve a low opinion of himself; 
from the 1950s onwnrds, he thought 
himself “the best off-beat journalist in 
London". He kept n “Thoughts" book. 
Gould says he planned his literary 
career like a general. If so, he had 
something in common with John 
Buchan, another ambitious (but 
infinitely better organized) Scot. 


This, except for its telling use of 
clichfi, is very like Orwell. But he was 
noi a socialist, like Orwell. An 
anarchist of a liberal kind, with doubts 
as to whether his white teenagers, in 
their political apathy, might not turn 
into biddable young fascists, he 
nevertheless had jhe ability to analyse 
the attitudes of Ins opponents: 

the more I think of racialism ... the 
more it sccins to me this wretched 
folly is most dear to most of 
mankind. ... In race hatred, there 
seems psychological security; in the 
lack of it, a freedom that terrifies 
most souls. Well, the choice is to be 
terrified and be; or cling to safe 
hatreds, and destroy ourselves as no 
bomb ever will. 

His description of love-making with a 
“ginger woman” in the unpublished 
novel Fancy Free has great cogency; 
and his account of a time in a cancer 
ward when he was refused drugs 
nlthough in pain, is equally trenchant. 

Maclnnes had physical courage, but 
also great moral courage. Even when 
he was dying, at sixty-one. he was 
ready to defy and question the all- 
powerful doctors. He worked till the 
very Iasi. This steadfastness is 


§10, followed by June In Her Spring - one West Indian i complained now 
(1952), City of Spades (1957) and “that Collins’ made him feel jo 
U* Beginners (1959). black" - he could certainly write. His 

its oS“<tafc, Obstreperous ' and InsMe Itie wo squaremlJesofNaiMH 

aggressive, in the way that poets often | here wns blood and thunder, but 
w but novelists less often.He sounds Just outside it - only across.one 

vwyEkaMacIaren-Ross, who was also | m 8 l ® road . some 

iffKaWfl mntrihiit/rr tn mnan^inpc nnH frontier YOU WCTC D&CK ID tuC WOnd 


m often drunk, obstreperous and 
aggressive, in the way that poets often 
w but novelists less often. He sounds 
vwyfikd Madaren-Ross, who was also 
inliibk contributor to magazines and 
imonologist in conversation - to the 
edtnt that BBC men in the Marie 
Uovd Club used to make for the doors 
k woo as they saw him coming in. 
Maclnnes was violent, however, rather 
thfl boring. Such men can be trials in 
Mr lifetime, but people miss them 
rta they are dead. In the preface no 
ks than. 102 names are "listed In 
pxitude" for the material their 
oners provided. 

Uke brwell, whom he resembles in 
5® ways than one, he was never 
«y a novelist. Art critic Bnd essayist 
Jtic other labels. Stories In them- 
wresdidn't interest him much. Social 
did; and his personality 
very -directly from his bnck- 
land upbringing. 

7^ four Macdonald sisters (from 
rj*). maternal ancestors, wittily 
* JUMPS' accurately described 


frontier - you were oacK in me worm 
of Mrs. Dale and What's My Line? 
and England’s green and pleasant 
land. Napoli was like a prison, or a 
concentration camp: inside, blue 
murder, outside buses and evening 
papers and hurrying home to 
snusages and mash ana tea. 


praise: “If peoples are bom seifs or 
princes - as they are - the Aussies are a 
kingly race.” 

Tony Gould has relied heavily on 
interviews with Maclnnes's friends; 
what we read here are largely the views 
of people who knew him, and this gives 
the account its feeling of authenticity. 
Well documented and well con- 
structed, Gould's book Is nevertheless 
more like the transcript of tape-record- 
ing than a straightforward biography - 
an impression which contributes great- 
ly to its truth to life, to the sense that 
this is a portrait of Maclnnes as he | 
really was. 


Malice 


Mark Hutchinson 

Pierre Petktfils 

Rimbaud 

444pp. Paris: Julliard. 95fr. 
2 266 00298 6 


to school to play In a boat moored at 
the quay ana imagine himself at sea) 
are offset by less attractive ones, 
illustrative of the cruelty of which 
Rimbaud has often been accused (we 
see him persecuting a carriage-horse 
during an interval at the opera, fqr 
Instance), or “of some other defect in 
character that earlier biographers may 
hove played down (on being accused of 


.. . heartlessness Rimbaud asserts that this 

*j#:k to chide and slow to As Pierre Petilfils points out, there are j 5 w hat makes him superior to others). 
5* One married Burne-Jones (he now more than three hundred works [{ shouW bc pointed out, however thnt 
» terrible chap), one married n consecrated to ihe life and writings ot y| rtua i|y a u the stories that reveal this 
(father of the Kipling), one Rimbaud. Although only a very small rathcr og t e ntntiously malicious side to 
a Baldwin (father of the number of those are biographies, tt is m^h nud'n personality date from 


1890) was the Macknils’ for doing So in His Introduction 


.killed 


of scrap-bopk t 
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Newly published in 
FABER PAPERBACKS 


Introduction 8 

ANNE DEVLIN, RONALD FRAME. HELEN HARRIS, 
RACHEL GOULD, ROBERT SPROAT 
A new volume in a series which has acquired a reputation 
for spotting new talent. It features stories by five young writers 
whose work has not previously appeared in book form. £2.95 

The Life of Riley 

ANTHONY CRONIN 

Patrick Riley, poet and professional scrounger, is quite unable to 
cope with morality and respectability. Anthony Cronin's 
hilarious novel charts his precarious progress from Dublin, 
through pubs and doss-houses, to London and his final dash for 
freedom. ‘A comic triumph’ {New York Times). £3.25 

The Barracks 

• JOHN McGAHERN - 

Moving between tragedy and savage comedy, desperation and 
joy, John McGahem’s first novel has a haunting power. *The 
domestic interiors are worthy of James Stephens. 1 know of • 
nobody who has caught so well the peculiar hopelessness of 
contemporary Ireland.' (Anthony Burgess in TheObservef ). £2.95 

The Dark 

JOHN McGAHERN 

The scene of John McGahern’s second novel is again rural 
Ireland. Against a background evoked with quiet, 
undemonstrative mastery, he explores a human situation which 
is superficially very ordinary but inwardly an agony of longing' 
arid despair. Tt seems to me a perfectly written tour de force.’ 
(Julian Jcbb in the Sunday Times). £2.95 

Norse Poems 

W. H. AUDEN and PAUL B. TAYLOR 
^iiden , sinsrinerivej 11 ^r3^theri^^Bpri^to7b^i ra F8njrc.anrt 
! ' laripiage^of the North was rieVcr more dearly evicfericed than in 
these brilliant translations from Old Icelandic. Now made 
available in paper covers, the book constitutes ri major addition to 
thecanon of his >vork. £4.50 

The Faber Book of Love Poems 

Edited by GEOFFREY GRIGSON % • 

A collection which encompasses the whole spectrum oflovt? - .. 
the wonder and longing, the misery and pain - and poems in 
praise of love itself. The poets represented rpnge in time from 
Chaucer to Adrian Mitchell, there ure songs by anonymous 
lovers arid a view of love, as seen by the French. £3:50 7 

. The Identity of Yeats 

RICHARD ELLMANN 

This pioneering critical study, which was first published in 1954 
nnd subsequently revised, is the essential complement to 
Professor Ellma’nn*s Yeats: Ike Man and the Masks. £3.95 ; 

Commando.; 

1 A Boer Journal of the Boer War 7-- 

v-; ;;:;denpys rejtz ;--, 77 : •-'>v v ,v. 

; Th|s ne\v editron qf,nne of the most vivid pe.nronpl mcmoirs of •• 
*• ’ '' War Written this century has nn Introduction by Thomas 
. Pakenham, auihov of, The Bov War, placing the book and ira 
7 author in their historical setting. £3.95 
( Pub/ished in Southern Africa by Jonathan Bait ) . , 7 


: During this mbnth'mariy booksho^ ar^ mounfptg speeial ^ 
displavs of Eabe ^paperbacks; Ifyotir^ is'dojn^ ^ why not aiitm 
qrid sample' the . '.wide range ,of bopks available: i n • ft# se ties? * 

' Fo r a cortip|ete. 1 i^t bf ifie (i ties ! ri: print plqaSe write to the 
Promotion DepartroehltYFaberandFiiber, 3 Qrieen Squaw?* 
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By power of observation 


All Brothers together 
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Dr Richard Bright, 1789-1858 
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appear as a doubter of fundamental 
tenets of human decency and concern, 
a bmtal nihilist incapable of the 
historian’s equivalent of bedside 
manner. There are indeed signs of 
shrill and misconceived views of 
doctors, past and present, gaining 
ground in current debates, which is one 
more reason for looking to the art of 
medical biography to shed its decaying 


■ssssesbiss 


on to produce other medical Families, ' ~ 

as if at least some part of the medical The difficulties that follow from 

E rofession (Its elite), should be having a descendant write a biography 
Minded on the most elementary are evident in Pamela Bright’s study of 
propositions of biological inheritance, RichBTd Bright (1789-1858), best 
ana as if the practice of medicine itself remembered for the kidney disease to 
becomes one way of keeping things in which he gave his name, now known 
the family- the extended family ofpasl under the more general expression of 
generations of doctors. Inheritancecan nephritis. Brights great-great-niece, 
then shade into mystique, which in turn Pamela Bright lias been a professional 
shades into a historically based idea of n ursCi and is the author of a number of 
authority. One result of this keeping of bestsellers on nursing, such as The 
the skeletons in the cupboard- and the Day's End and Life in Our Hands. 
keys in the hands of direct descendants Welcome as the book must be , simply 
-is the continuing paucity of medical as the story of an outstanding British 
biography. Biography, especially in clinician at a crucial lime in the history 
the unfairly dismissed “popular Q f European medicine,. it is certainly 
genre, is just hagiography. The history not a serious study of its subject, and, 
distressingly replicates the genes, to one may reasonably assume, was not 
produce r weak hybrid of whiggish meant to be. There is a good deal of 
progressivism, employing a stiffened anecdote, much of it bathed in a golden 
language of formal admiration that plow, and some of this will be of 


observations. He later became famous 
for his travel writing, particularly a 
European tour, concentrating on 
Austria and Hungary, that he 
published an account of in 1818. Some 
of the best parts of this, as Pamela 
Bright shows, describe how a number 
of British doctors, such as Humphry 
Davy's brother John, met up with 
people like Brighl in the aftermath of 
Waterloo. Brussels must indeed have 
been crowded with triumphant visitors 
then, the doctors adding their little bit 
to Vanity Fair. But in Bright's case, a 
native capacity for natural history 
research and, more importantly , fine 
illustration, were as strong in turn as 
any medical capability. 


anecdote, much of it bathed in n golden 


language of formal admiration that glow, and some of this will be of 
takes its lead from that fonts classics interest both to a professional and to a 
of what Christopher Ricks has called wider audience . No sneer is intended at 


of what Christopher Ricks has called 

“inordinate reticence”, the Victorian the “amateur” author in saying that the 
obituary. i mportant story of Richard Bright (and 

Particularly when dealing with the implications of the large Bright 
Victorian nodical practitioners, and arejuve now housed at the Omversi y 
indeed with Victorian scientists of Melbourne) yet to be properly 
seeking to infiltrate high culture, established and described, 
biography remains tied to the business Richard Bright was bom into a 
of begging questions, and the discovery prosperous Unitarian family based in 
that there were suicides in the family, Bristol, his father being an almost 
or that a famous figure might have prototype, widely read Whig 
stolen ideas and information from now dilettante, who both helped Priestley 


the “amateur" author in 
i mportant story of Rich 


archive now housed at the university 
of Melbourne) has yet to be properly 
established and described. 

Richard Bright was bom into a 
prosperous Unitarian family based in 
Bristol, his father being an almost 



Macaulay. (Bright was later to 
diagnose' Isambard Kingdom Brunei as 
suffering from renal failure.) Even 
here, her tone gives her away, as when 
she describes Bright meeting “little 
Lord John Russell, the idol of the 
people, now fighting for the cause of 
education”. She is informative on the 
family life, especially on Bright's 
children such as william (who became, 
briefly, a curate in the Church of 
England), and Franck (who taught at 
Marlborough and believed in 
mesmerism and phrenology). But the 
questions that go begging are the ones 
mat matter, such as money. Historians 
of medicine over the past decade have 
begun to establish a framework of 
relative incomes within the profession. 
Part of the news is that some doctors 
made staggering sums of money, from 
the mid-eighteenth centuiy onwards: 
Helen Brock has established that 
William Hunter was a multi- 
millionaire, in current terms. Bright 
seems harder to pin down. Pamela 
Bright says that his annual income 
"rarely exceeded £4000”, and that he 
was astonished to make £6000 in 1830. 
Macaulay reckoned Bright was earning 
£10,000 a year' It would be interesting 
to know more. 

The place of Richard Bright in 
.the so-called pathologico-anatomical 
breakthrough in early nineteenth- 
century medicine goes unexamined 
here, perhaps inevitably. He might 
well nave disliked the publicity 
attached to this claim, but he was 
clearly seen as having made a major 
contribution to the "scientific” 


forgotten contemporaries, these escape to America and had extensive 
condemn the researcher to the West Indian interests. Unlike some of 
unhappy reputation of mere his famous clinician contemporaries, 
Iconoclasm. It was startling, because Bright seems to have chpsen to go into 
Ih^Ughtptovqki^g, to . read f., B. , medicine of his own accord, a decision 

only aid Smith concentrate on was made while he was being educated 
Florence as a fixer, as well as a maker by the bookish, philosophically 
of myths, he could even propose that minded, manic-depressive Unitarian 


on was made wh i le he was being educated 
;er by the bookish, philosophically 
■at minded, manic-depressive Unitarian 


some of the philanthropic activities of divine Lant Carpenter, in Exeter, 
the apparently saintly Mary Carpenter . Bright went on to graduate in medicine 
were in fact the work of a sadist. The from Edinburgh in 1813, having 


sceptical medical historian, and (his 
can sometimes mean someone who 
does something as mild as recalling the 
patients* view of things, is fated to 


from Edinburgh in 1813, having 
interrupted his studies to travel with Sir 
George Stewart Mackenzie and Henry 
Holjand to Iceland, where he made 
impressive zoological and botanical 


Bright passed his medical career in 
London, at the Caley Street 
Dispensary, at the London Fever 
Hospital and then, from 1820, at Guy’s 
Hospital. Along with Thomas Hodgkin 

5 1798-1866) and Thomas Addison 
1793-1860), he came to form a 
liagnostic trinity that has become part 
,ot medical mythology, one of the 
“grtaf men'of Quy’sSj After ‘twenty 
years 6f work there, he Increasingly 
involved himself in private practice, 
the only place where money could be 
made, since most hospital practice was 
voluntary. Pamela Bright is at her best 


his often uneasy place in the glittering 
world of the now-kriighted Henry 
Holland's London, and the inevitable 
encounters with Francis Jeffrey and 


correlation of sign, symptom and 
lesion that would lead medicine out of 
the world of generalized ideas about 
nervous action that distinguished the 
medicine of the Enlightenment. (For 
French historians of science and 
medicine, this development' marks 
nothing less than a rupture with the 
medical natural laws of eighteenth- 
century thought, as the normal and the 
pathological become distinguished on 
the basis of observable organic 
disorder: This structuralist idea may 
well turn out to be nothing more than 
taking ambitious physicians at their 
word/) Bright's Reports of Medical 
Cases of 1827 andl831 became classics 
in this field. 

The question that remains left to be 
answered is what exactly these brilliant 
descriptions altered when it came to 
therapeutics, and medical practice. 


and whether the achievement ni 
Bright, in Ins work on shrank* 
kidney, albumen and dropsy iTa 
achievement of pure description, 
almost of aesthetics - rather than M 
of the genesis of “scientific medicii? 

But both French and English work of 
this kind wns accorded the scientific 
label, leaving aside the absoiti» 
question of whether these observant 
existed quite ns much as recordings ia 
medical natural history, as agaka 
path -breaking achievements in fa 
mapping of organic lesions. 

This does not mean that Bright, asm 
individual, was completely remote 
from medical care and effort; Pimla 
Bright reminds us that he nearly died 
from the fever he was treating at the 
London Fever Hospital. It does mem 
that the history of pathologic 
description may be seen as closer toAt 
Enlightenment tradition of naionl 
historical observation than nineteenth- 
century doctors cared to admit, sod 
that the claim for an innovative and 
novel medicine, that was, as it 
post-ideological, is a historical 
manoeuvre that intellectual historian, 
Foucault and Bachelard not least, hate 
too easily replicated. It was i 
Frenchman, P.F.O. Rayer, eto 
insisted on calling it “Bright's disease”, 
and many of the claims for science nd 
scientificity are French in origin. Hu 
slightly unusual alliance, Delwfl 
Holland House and the Paris schools! 
medicine, needs to be examined again, 
to see what kinds of authenticity it 
granted to ambitious doctors, foa 
Both sides of the Channel, sfw 
Waterloo. 

From this study, Richard Brigb 
seems diffident, capable both a 
imitation and deep respect (for nw 
like William Babington), while abo 
being a hard-working Whig dlilhiwii 
a mind of his own. This partlww 
biography , indicates that he Is too 
important to be left to his desceiKtafl- : 
Apart from some unnecessapf bowwt : 
("Blumenhael” for Blumeribach. m • 
."LeOnwenhOBt” substituting oddly m 
Leeuwenhoek) Pamela Bright has 
aside the question of what Rksot j 
Bright's importance consists in. W 
makes the Whig idea of history, into a. 

1 form of family secret, leaving 
. narrow genius of Richard Brtgw» 
i observations, and their confinenwj 
a world of well-heeled, theoreti^ 
i brilliance, ns important and yd 0 
, puzzling as ever. 


IJtfO’MEARA 

Class, capital nnd 

S32= BBS. 

ainp. Cambridge University Press. 
£2230. 
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To outside obseivers Afrikaner 
ioalBm has often seemed « 
23 c force, with leaders of 
stubbornness nnd in- 
nStV. DanO’Meara is correct in 

SfljsiM that this is a myth. The story 
Erne of Afrikaner nationalism is 
a much one of splits and rivalries as it 
sok of painfully cobbled unity. The 
wish disarray among Afrikaner 
animalists and the murderous miigM- 
ingnnong the rival parties underline 

the point. 


By power of calculation 
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Never a( Rest: A Biography of Isaac,' 
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paperback, Richard Westfall confesses present ideas to the public, perhaps letter to Hooke, Newton had used the 
that in the twenty years devoted to this because fof an anticipated lack of famous phrase “If : I have seen further it 
work, “The more I have studied him, appreciation or a fear of stirring up is by standing on ye sholders . of 

the- more Newton has receded from, controversy, is not uncommon among Gianls", he was evidently, and with 

book, 1 felt original thinkers. Nor Is such sincerity, referring at' that time to 
that foritne first bmo I could begin to reluctance iqhefently. unreasonable, in Hooke and to Descartes, 

come tp: terms with Newtop as a : view of the intrinsic difficulty ■ in t- . ■ . , D , . . ’ 

insistent and believable personality, expressing fundamentally new ideas th J!llS!£! C 5!^ n i» 0 tS!S 

' Professor Westfall: • is . to . .be correctly and in waysthat art unlikely • w b *£ u 8 ht * J 5 ® 01 ”*.} 0 

congratulated oo . distilling . from his to be misunderstood. Bui in Newton's changed - Newton s life. He 

twenty years., of research and case this reluctance was extreme. .ji dnd mo , re 

documentation a. character of power Criticisms of his theory of colour ^? ncera l - .with worldly- - rewards, 
and plausibility. •' , (particularly from Hpoke) seemed to [J^everv ^hiS retum. to alchemical 

• One Of Newton’s most striking confirm hjsTears He would notalfow “tSSinared °hv ^5 

characteristics was his ability to throw his mathematical discoveries to be mSfel VdL in 

himself completely into whatever published He was particularly SrtSiE *&£&£ 

activity he considered to be his most swretive about the calculus, and this, Cf o^r ^hemS i b ™2 
‘ - of course, was to be his undong when Foeimcais, as jias been 

■ ■ l hfc own Mlrt n im ten suggested , or perhaps to other factors, 

,,, .. !«/? contained ah. ; . young Swiss : mathpmatirian !; Nicolaa 

*j*j:*i*^ 


“Upon which Sir Isaac was Jg 
merry”. But in later life, flcwrdlfls 
Stukely "He used a good manysspg 
bordering on joke and wit . . • 
easily made to smile-, i* 1504 
laugh...." , ( 

Though this account is ww|e% 
have a few minor complaints 
like to have seen more awm -jj 
theories that Newton s - 8U ,PjJS 
What, for example. 


O’Meara's book focuses upon the 
cncia] period after 1934. In that year 
] D M- Hertzog, the founder of the 
HitHial National Party nnd prime 
rioter since 1924, opted to fuse his r 
fwith J. C. Smuts f s South African 
f. For some Nationalists fusion 
ns too much to swallow, and a 
MHiit led by D. F. Malan, the Cape 
Nationalist leader, broke away and 
constituted themselves as the 
ified" National Party. The 
mites rejected fusion with Smuts, 
itgudinghim as the "handyman of the 
Empire". But their decision to split 
mot years in the political wilderness 
ad much frustration as war-time 
iflfspts at Afrikaner reunification 
net thwarted and divisions among 
Alrftaneis aggravated by powerful 
i-parliamentary movements, such 
he Ossewabrandwag (Ox-wagon 
Sulineb). < 

Yet the Nationalists recovered from 
tee vicissitudes, and to everyone’s 
surprise (not least their own) they and 
ter smaller electoral ally, the 
Afrikaner Party, won the 1948 
Sections, even if by a narrow margin, 
bsubseauent elections their power 
w broadened and consolidated. 

O’Meara is especially concerned 
Ute Ideological transformation of 
Mrnner nationalism after 1934 and 
bathe concerted move, initiated in 
to establish Afrikaners, in the 
wmerda! and industrial sectors of 
w Mppomy, hitherto dominated by 
k English-speaking whites. Both 
were started by the secret, 
Afrikaher-Broederoond, a body 
avowed aim was to press for 
™j*nner Interests and to nchleve and 
■teltin Afrikaner unity, 

Economic Congress wns 
which strategies for the econo- 
yntion of Afrikaners were do- 
Basically, Afrikaner capilnl, 
r P ral “urces, was to be 
■Sy* for lovestment in Afriknncr 


enternrise. Several organizations arose 
out of this congress including the Red- 
dingsdaadbona (act-of-rescue associa- 
tion) whose task it wns to collect invest- 
ment funds and to heighten economic 
awareness among Afrikaners. As 
O’Meara shows, much of the capital 
mobilized in these efforts derived from 
the Cnpe, where Afrikaners were re- 
latively more affluent than their North- 
ern counterparts. Ilie life assurance 
company SANLAM played u central 
role in the economic movement, en- 
larging itself and seeding n number of 
other Afrikaner enterprises. By the 
1950s it had become a financial giant. 

The plight of Afrikaner workers wus 
also considered. Since the 1 930s efforts 
had been made to "rescue" them from 
the clutches of the established trade- 
union movement, which the National- 
ist ideologues viewed as a dangerous 
threat to the “organic unity" of the 
Afrikaner people. O’Meara describes 
these processes in impressive detail. 
His data are rich, much of them culled 
from primary sources. He can be 
faultea occasionally for factual errors, 
for omissions and for exaggerating the 
significance of the Redd ingsdaad bond, 
but his survey is valuable, nothing com- 
parably detailed having previously 
been oublished in English.* 


David Welsh 

"structurally different set of roles, and the Afrikaner petty bourgeoisies suggest that he is incorrect; and that 
alliances, pressures and struggles” that of the Cape, Transvaal and Orange farmers were members in just as large 
expressed “the widely divergent histor- Free Stale following Malan to form the numbers as other categories of Afn- 
ical processes which formed the Eng- “purified” National Party. kaners. 

lish and Afrikaans-speaking sections _ farmers accordins to While there is much to commend in 

in. cir& 0'Menr?S. pcJuSy O'Meara', account of the Economic 

ing ci^ torces mtn wmen eacn was . hp tcrnis the economic relationshio Movement inaugurated by the 
identified and allied". The latter pro- ‘ h J ,c ™ tneerono^ Broederbond in 1939, l question its 

position reads suspiciously as if he is Africa’s central hypothesis that the Broeder- 

smuggling ethnicity into the analysis, lhe . 10 j OI . JK,um bond’s nationalism had an economic 

but that fs not O’Meara’s intention, sovereign independence - the basic * a "® t ion a i»m 

..... issue in the dispute over fusion - okis, ana inai ine /vinsaners ccunu 

Presuppositions about the primacy re flected their direct economic mlc struggle “was clearly recognised ai 
of the relations of production and class interests Why farmers in the other the central aspect of its struggle ir 
are the linchpin of the argument, yet province's, who had suffered severe other spheres’*. It is tiue that the eco 
they are asserted rather than proved. A Midship, did not follow suit is not nomic ravages of the eariy 1930s hat 
more convincing account of the effects convincingly explained. Undoubtedly focused attention on the Poor wmte 
of capitalism in Souih Africa, in my economic issues and their relationship problem and that this had Jed to a mor 
view, has to consider capitalisms lo constitutional questions were general concern with the econo mi 

!. . ni.: u ...i<U . . .. . L ... ■ . 1 artiianca nf AfnlranorC Rut thlC 
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genesis m a matrix with particular pressed by Cape Nationalists, but I am 
institutionn|, cultural, racial and not convinced that these were the 


demograpniq components. in primary reason for their resistance 
significant respects capitalism adapted ^ sion [ t j 5 qu i te plausible to suppo 
itself to that matnx rathef than simply t h at they were sticks used to oe 


carving its own tra 


ijectory 
1 forces 


. This is not to 


imary reason for their resistance to 
lion. It is quite plausible to suppose 
it they were sticks used to beat 
potential pro-fiislonists into line. 
There is some evidence to suggest that 
key Cape Nationalists who iollowed 

w_«__ :• 
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a “histoncist ethnic concept . Rather Ma | an rec0 gnized the probable mat- 
this view avers that capitalism by itself er i a i advantages that fusion would 
does not necessarily create the major bring to the thousands of struggling 
fault-line of antagonism in multi-ethnic Afrikaners. Yet they considered it 


been published in English.* 

The major problem with Volkskapi- 
lalisme is its conceptual approach. Few 
Marxist writers on South Africa have 
dealt convincingly with ethnicity, and 
O'Meara is no exception. His claim to 
be able to explain Afrikaner national- 
ism exclusively in terms of shifting class 
alliances is unconvincing largely be- 
cause the simplistic view of human na- 
ture upon which his analysis rests is 
unable to explain the intense fervour so 
often associated with ethnicity. He Is 


does not necessarily create the major 
fault-line of antagonism in multi-ethnic 
societies. 

O'Meara’s preoccupation with 
class leads him to underplay the 
autonomous force of Afrikaner ethni- 
city. Even where it meshed with 
class interests there was an analytically 
separable sense of identity which 


politically disastrous, an act of treason 
to right-minded Afrikaners. 

Why was this so? An alternative to 
the class explanation might be found in 
other factors that were peculiar to the 
Cape: a political tradition that was in- 
tensely suspicious of coalitions with 


— i , i j . . ' icuaciy auau^ivua wi wumwi » 

cannot be explained solely or even ideologically dissimilar parties; a 
largely in class terms. His monocausal 5table< j^re Afrikaner “establish- 
focus drives him relentlessly to find ment » whi h ensure d that Cape Afri- 
class underpinnings for particular kaner politics were not prone to the 
events or processes, for voting patterns volatility that has always characterized 
and organizational memberships. For T ransva al politics; the influence of the 
Instance, he appears to argue that the daily Nationalist newspaper Die Bur- 

nrlninol cnlil In lOlt-lil in thf> mhno 1 ... LI.. 1 


scornfully (and unfairly) dismissive of 
writers who have invoked ethnicity as 
an explanatory concept. For him Afri- 


kaner nationalism is “an historically 
specific, often surprisingly flexible, al- 
ways highly fractu rated and differenti- 
ated response of various identifiable 
and changing class forces - in alliance - 
. lo the contradictions mid struggles 
generated by the development of capi- 
talism in South AWca" k n*Ethhicfty? fir 
"nationalism", if these concepts are to 
be used at all, become mere encapsula- 
tions of class forces that happen to be in 
alliance. 

The cleavage between Afrikaners 
and English-speaking whites is ex- 
plained by “the historical trajectory of 
capitalist development. . . [that] pro- 
duced a pultern of ownership or the 
means at production in which Afri- 
knnns-sneaKing whites controlled an 


original split in 1913-14 in the ruling " J w hich staunchly opposed fusion; 
South African Party (the psrty of an( j finally, and perhaps most impor- 
Botha and Smuts) can be explained by lant of all the towering Influence of the 
the differing class interests of venous CapB Nationalist leader, D. F. Malan, 
categories of agriculture. Little hard who afteT some hesitation, came out 
evidence is produced to show that the rounc |iy against it. 
split followed a discernible class ° 

pattern. There may well have been . O Mcara runs mto ^ P T ° b 'f^ 
some tendency for Afrikaner "have- »n seeking to attach class Inbels to other 


important a factor as any other. This 
can be seen in the predominance of the 


numbers as other categories of Afri- 
kaners. 

While there is much to commend in 
O’Meara’s account of the Economic 
Movement inaugurated by the 
Broederbond in 1939, I question its 
central hypothesis that the Broeder- 
bond’s nationalism had an economic 
basis, and that the Afrikaners’ econo- 
mic struggle “was dearly recognised as 
the central aspect of its struggle in 
other spheres”. It is troe that tne eco- 
nomic ravages of the early 1930s had 
focused attention on the "Poor White" 
problem and that this had led to a more 
general concern with the economic 
advance of Afrikaners. But this new 
concern remained underpinned by the 
wider political and cultural concerns of 
nationalism. Broederbond spokesmen 
repeatedly asserted that the economic 
liberation of Afrikaners was a vitally 
necessary complement to their political 
liberation - but that is a different prop- 
osition from claiming that their 
nationalism had an economic basis. If 
anything it was the other way around. 

Dan O’Meara's contention in his 
conclusion that the Afrikaner capitalist 
class is dominant in current Nationalist 
politics Is unproven. Indeed, it is likely 
to elicit peals of laughter from those 
very capitalists. Throughout Volkska- 
pitalisme O'Meara is inclined to conr 
□ate economic and political power so 
that provincial parties and individual 
leaders become little more than the 
ciphers of particular class alliances. To 
suppose that any Nationalist prime 
minister, from HeTtzog to Botha , could 
be seen in these terms is absurd. 

Although this book is vulnerable to 
serious criticism, it should not be 
dismissed as worthless. In addition to 
its rich data, its hypotheses are 
provocative and challenging. It will 
t leave its mark on studies of Afrikaner 
nationalism, even if only because its 
critics will now be forced to look mote 
s carefully at what role class actually did 
. r play. ' 

■ Paperback , £ 6 . 50 ; 0 719 (J 0896 . 4 ) is 
J,' edited by J. D. Y. Peel and T, O. 
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PheZioia Part W ^ he - Is wrong: 

pro^ce SK^^ according • 

was the embodiment of Afrikaner gf^i n S 1Q ^ r “ d nt i^i droSS 
aspirations. Conversely, enduring fetweet 
attachments to Botha and Smuts may from forming and teaching, 
well explain why relatively few similarly. In discussing the Ossewa- 
Trnnsvnal Afrikaners supported brandwag, O’Meara claims that its rival- 
Hortzog In the 1915 election. ry with the National Parly derived from 

■ i It.arknl mans Affont4u*lv fhfi ulflCTCnt 


organisation zir nB is reiemng w jup . ec |frecl by J. D. Y. Peer and T, O. 
membership of itsexecutive committee . Ranger published by the Mandhes- 

he is_ correct. If, ■ however, ho is ter University Pressin association with 
referring to the total memberahip Afrlcq, the journal of the International 




zSnTa^ Terenci Ratlger the man- 
arise In O Mearn ^ Meatmen ^ Ossewabrairowag’s support Ipulotion of chieftancy as a means of 

sssss-'S fisagssjs^s 

"literal!? timef cape ^cuIlL cialm! The renilnlOTnca qf members review-aillcle by Oavm WiUiamt. 
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African Institute. Focusing on (he 
relation between past and present in 
areas crucial to . an understanding of 
Zimbabwean politics arid society to- 
day, It reflects Africa's interdisciplin- 
ary approach, involving the social 
sciences as well as history. P. S. Gar- 
lake discusses the changing ideological 
significance of the ruins of Cheat 
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In the general view 


Michael Crowder 

David Lamd 

The Africans: Encounters from the 

Sudan to the Cape 

363pp. Bodley Head. £12.50. 

0 370 30968 5 


Soldiers Without 
Politics 

Blacks In the South African 
Armed Forces 
KENNETH W GRUNDY 

Powerful military and police (areas hova 
been siwntia! to the maintenance of South 
Alika's inequilabFs raciif syitam. Despile 
the lime- honoured dictum that blacks 
should not be armed, ifwtf abandoned in 
limes of emergency, manpowerneeds have 
forced while governments to open the 
armed services to blacks. What has this 
meant far South African society and for the 
prospects of continued white domination? 
Perspectives on Sou them Africa, volume 33 
For publication 27 October £19.95 approx 


Education, Race, and 
Social Change in 


Edited by JOHN A MARCUM 

A shortage of skilled manpower has forced 
while authorities lo expand education for 
South African blacks, fueling opposing 
hopes and anxlelles about the social and 
political impact of this change. Six American 
educator! interviewed their South African 
counterparts, as well os students and dvic 
leaden in an attempt to glean first-hand 
knowledge of theta crudal developments 
PSA, volume 34 
£2135 doth £5.50 paper 


Afrikaner Political 


Analysis end Documents, Volume li 
1780-1850 

ANDRE DU TOIT and HERMANN GIUOMEE 

This is the first volume In a major effort to 
gather and present In English the essential 
documents of Afrikaner political thought. 
Organized by two prominent Afrikaner 
intellechial^ these volumes will do much lo 
replace . widely held stereotypes with a 
more Complex yfsion of South Africa's 
. dominant racial mfnqrity.' 

.PSA, vohimq 22 

•' :£3I jS Not for' sale In South Africa 


The House of Phalo 

Aftietatyoftfae XhnsPeople id die 
!• Deypot ftclr Independence 

.r- . 1 "Vb ptiREs • 

In this first modem hiitoiy of the Xlibtb, 
Peire i relates die story of one.of jhe most 
nupterous ant) .' important..' Indigenous 
{topple* in canlernpofcfry South' Africa, 
jfwrpQrtrtl.nfl‘. ifidfr own ortl 'and .written 


Anthony Sampson 

Drum: An African Adventure - And 

Afterwards 

New edition 

224pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Paperback, £6.95. 

0 340 33383 9 

After four years as editor of Drum, the 
Johannesburg magazine for Africans 
that was destined to be avidly read as 
fnr afield as Nairobi ana Accra, 
Anthony Sampson concluded in 1955 
that the chief lesson he had learnt was 
“that Africans were as varied and 
complicated as any other people". 
After nearly five years in Kenya as 
Africa correspondent of the Los 
Angeles Times, from 1976 to 1980, 
David Lqinb sadly appears not to have 
been taught that same lesson. His book 
The Africans is full of the worst kind of 
generalizations about Africa and 
Africans, and is peppered with so 
many platitudes, contemporary and 
historical inaccuracies. bizarre 
judgments, half-truths and irrelevant 
pieces of sensationalism designed to 
titillate the non- African reader, that 
the good points he does have to make 


ordinarily be worth devoting a review 
to a book of this Quality were it not for 


know it in the West. It is solely to 
produce a bountiful crop of children." 
Yet later he tells us that the mother of 
the ridiculous ex-Empcror Bokassa 
committed suicide, so grief-stricken 
was she at the death of her husband. 

Generally Lamb is what one might 
•call a taxi-driver journalist. A remark 
by an individual in one country and 
from one walk of life is used as a 
“flashing insight” into the continent as 
a whole. Thus in Kenya he meets 
Francis Thuo, Chairman of the Nairobi 
Stock Exchange, who tells him that 
“Capitalism has been part of the 
African life since time immemorial”, 
and this ab&UTd statement is passed on 
to the unsuspecting reader as a verity. 
Again Michael Mathui, a Kenyan 
headmaster, tells him that heroes “are 
a Western idea. We don’t have heroes 
and idols in Africa”, and this is retailed 
uncritically to Westerners who may not 
have heard of Samori Tourd.Khama 
the Great or the Mahdi. We are told 
that the people in the Kenyan village of 
Kurai wore “like African villagers 
everywhere a bewildering array of 
Western clothing” and that “every 
African coming into the 'City knows 
exactly what he wants: a Mercedes 
Benz . The African woman is “more 
often than not uneducated, barefoot, 
stoop-shouldered and beefy”. 

Lamb's political judgments are often 
Questionable. He believes the South 
African military “could take on a 
dozen black armies in conventional 
warfare and still punch through to the 
northern Sahara in a month or so". 
Nimeiri (incidentally an Arab) 


book like this being taken seriously is 
best underlined in the chapter in which 
Lamb compares Guinea and Ivory 
Coast since Independence. He starts 
his account on the premise that Guinea 
in 1958 was the richest of France’s 
colonies in West Africa, while Ivory, 
Coast “everyone thought was destined 
to join the line of international 
beggars”. Thus Guinea’s post- 
Independence failures and Ivory 
Coast's success become the more 
dramatic. But in 1956 Ivory Coast was, 
in fact, the richest of France’s West 
African territories, with a total 
external trade five times greater than 
Guinea’s. 

Yet for all this David Lamb does 
ultimately have his heart in the right 
place. As an American he deprecates 
the way his country has backed corrupt 
rulers like Mobutu because they take a 
pro-Western stance, and shuns a 




the fact that it is likely to be given some 
credence. Lamb, who seems to see 


himself as a latter-day John Gunther, independence, 
is backed by two distinguished 
publishers, Random House in the 
United States and The Bodley Head in ^ 

Britain; he has been a Nieman Fellow W pT p 
Of Haiyard University; and the book Uvl V- 
bus already been praised by the New 
I York Times ' -BaofcReylew essential ■ r .— 

reading for ah understanding of -1 ■ ' 
modern-day Africa”. Kennetl! 

Lamb sets out to explain to us “What ■■ - - - 

is Africa and who are the Africans?” John W. Ce 
H e restricts these two concepts lo sub- _ 

Saharan Africa since he alleges *“ c ™8 hes * S 
that the “Five Moslem countries to Supremacy: T 
the north share little politically Segregation ir 
or economically with the rest of- American Soi 
contemporary . Africa" - a. judgment 320pp; Cambi 
that sounds hollow in the. context of £20. ■■ 

Libya’s Invasion of Chad and. the near 0 521 24096 4 
break-up- of the Organisation of y ’ 


leader; and Guineans are said to have 
accepted Sekou Town's priorities - 
though presumably not the hundreds 
of thousands who have emigrated since 
Independence. Perhaps the danger of a 


rulers fike Mobutu because they take a 

g ro-Western stance, and shuns u 
amora Machel-who is really trying to 
improve the lot of his people - because 
of his ties with Russia. He would agree 
with Anthony Sampson, writing in the 
epilogue to his new edition of Drum . 
that tne Western nations - particularly 
the United States - still frequently 
misunderstand the political motiv- 
ations of black Africans, and equate 
their nationalism with Communism 
just because they have sought help 
from Moscow and Peking. 

Mr Sampson's First book, about his 
experiences as editor of Drum 
magazine, was well worth reprinting. 
Many of its insights hold true today, it 
was written in a more optimistic time 
when the vice- of Apartheid had not 
been squeezed so tight. The toll of that 
policy nas been terrible: Sampson's 
epilogue is in part an obituary of the 
brilliant young African colleagues who 
helped build up Drum as an 
international magazine. Henry 


Set on separation 


Kenneth Ingham 

John W. Cell 

The Highest Stage of White 
Supremacy: The Origins of , 
Segregation in South Africa and the 
Amencan South 

320pp; Cambridge University Press. 

£20. - 


African Unity over the questfop of the In this StimuUting. book John W. Cell Tower ButS ? he 

admission, of the Saharan Arab has attempted to J.scover the origins of EtoPS 
Democratic-Republic to membership, segregation in two of the world’s most Marxists hf ca2 Ln thm 
Having thus defined the Africa he Is pervasively racist societies. This is a daS 

writing about he proceeds to make topic which isfrequontly discussed with Nnr rtilt 


writing about he proceeds to make “pic which is frequently discussed with 
some strange geographical assertions m °[ e vehemence than evidence. If the 
ab.oul it; One of its main problems is’ author had done no more than 
defined -early dn rs "the inesrA nsi hie demonstrate, that many.. -Of the 


defined early bn as “th$ inescapable 
heat that numbs the' mind rtnd drains 
;th‘e vitality"^ as though oh his 3QQ,000 
miles of travel through thq continent he 
did not notice its wide variations of 


demonstrate that many, of the 
apparently persuasive solutions Were 
open . tot doubt, , or . in heed of. 
modification, he. Would have done a 
useful setvice., Mtitfi Oi The Hiehest 


become a multi-bi llion dplla r vacation segregation,; But Cell also suggests his 
land; ftrt . tourists around the world", own. ^ solution, which’ combines, 
.His corifusioiv is Repeated at the local modifies ‘and' integrates several , of 
level: Nigerians will be surprised to “9 s ® °^ er interpretations. 



I , ?, e J foU rie?# century Amerjcah Soutb^hci.iSQUth Africa 1 ; Mfterto watchhll- fedoral governmerit 

; Y a ^; v ?f .prtvided.thces^ntlalBtmosphcrdin 00 ^ appeared willing to let the, South 


A dependency’s dependents 


Nxumulo, who exposed the barh*. 
conditions under which fam-Ju 
laboured at Bcthal and Harmoft 
well as the humiliating trei! 
Sl,f ‘f e . d h >: Wack prison^ 
stabbed to death in a Soweto^ 
Todd Mntshikiza, journalist Z 
musician who saw jazz “drowniMfo 
sorrows of nine million black vwctf 
and gave us the musical Km fa. 
look lo drink and died tragicaiw 
So did Can Tlicmba, Bob GosaiS 
Casey Motsisi. Nat Nakasa, thewZ 
Zulu writer, found life in New York? 
intolerable that he jumped fromfo 
lop of a skyscraper. FortuaatdysoiK 
have survived: Bloke Modisane-Lnis 
Nkosi; Ezekiel Mphahlek 'fafa 
decision to return to take upachiirat 
Witwutcrsrand dismayed so ami 
his colleagues); and Arthur Maims*, 
whom I chanced upon on the tidnfroa 
Victoria Falls to Gaberone when I « 
rereading Drum for this review. “Tub 
that”, lie said with a laugh. “And hT 
the only book about Drum for wfakfal 
have any respect.” Maimanesdrtata 
the magazine as a cub reporter shoni 
after Sampson became editor; he tu. 
been introduced to him by Faiha 
Trevor Huddleston. In X9S8 he hid, 
like so many of his colleagues, dna 
exile in Britain, making a suusU 
career for hmself in ITN. Now hen 
travelling home via Gaborone with hi j 
English wife and two children. He. 
alone, would cross the front liaelt 
return to his home in Johannesbaij. 
for the first lime in twenty-five jesit 

It is the merit of Anthony Sampson 
book that, after a quarter of a century. 




the reader the tragedy , 

racist policies of the South Africa 
government have inflicted on sown 
people, and remind us how m 
resilience is needed to survive then 


Sta nley Uys 

Barry Munslow 

Mozambique: The Revolution and its 
“-'gins 

m. Longman. £13.95 (pnpcrbnck. 
0 &391 0 

Eduardo Mondlane 
Hk S truggle for Mozambique 
to. Zed Press. Paperback, £5.95. 
&B2016X 

Mjchak. Golfers and Jane 

BUOfiROL 

Aigob In the Frontline 

flSpp. Zed Press. £14.95 (paperback, 

£5.95). 

086232 1069 

Aquino De Beaganca and 
iSttNUiL Wallerstein (Editors) 

The African Liberation Reader: 

Volmne 1 

to. Zed Press. £14.95 (paperback, 


Although Portugal had a huge empire 
in Africa, It was the poorest of the 
cotonial powers on the continent, 


“with the South African spider at the 
centre sucking out the labour and 
services of its surrounding victims". 
This dependency has continued into 
the post-independence era, with 
uncomfortable consequences for South 
Africa's neighbours. 

In his lucidly written book, Munslow 
traces the origin of the Portuguese 
empire in Africa, the nature of 
Lisbon’s policies (including the “myth” 
of the beneficence of the assimil- 
i ulo .system), the founding and 
development of Frelimo as the lib- 
erating force, the crippling effect of 
the war on Portugal, and the post- 
independence struggle for recon- 
struction, with economic and military 
“destabilization” by South Africa 
looming ever larger. Examining the 
demoralization caused in Portugal by 
the ten-year-long guerrilla war, 
Munslow says that between 1960 and 
1968 the Portuguese army more than 
tripled its size from 60,000 to 200,000 
men, war-weariness afflicted both the 
nation and the serving soldiers, 
and between 1961 and 1974 (when 
Mozambique became independent) 
110,000 conscripts failed to report for 
military service. As early as 1968, too, 
spending on defence had risen to 42.4 
per cent of the national budget - with 
six more years of war still ahead. On 
April 25, 1974, the Armed Forces 
Movement seized power in a coup in 
Portugal and- on September 7 power 
was handed over unconditionally in 
Mozambique to Frelimo. 

Munslow chronicles meticulously 


has some degree of sympathy with the 
Marxist view that segregation is an 
urban phenomenon which is to be 
identified with a specific stage of 
capitalist production. That stage he 
sees as having been, so far as the 
American South is concerned, in the 
later 1890s; in South Africa it fell in the 
latter part of the first and in the earlier 
years of the second decade of the 
twentieth century. In both regions the 
periods he singles out were times of 
rhpid industrial expansion when a 
white minority was consolidating its 


begins to part company with the 
Marxists, ne cannot accept that 
segregation was purely a class 
phenomenon; Nor did economic forces 
make it inevitable. In a modern, 
industrial society several other options 
were available. Many economists 
"would indeed argue that racial 
segregation could only be an obstacle 
to industrial growth, or* that the 
development; or .towns, industry and 


had made scarcely any impact. Theft 
white governing minorities. 
convinced of the superiority of (W 
own civilization, were still unsw 
about how to proceed in their retetwa 
with the black majority; Out of .» 
dilemma there had emergec \ « 
doctrine of indirect rule which. iM* 
it did not involve the pn$* 
separation of the races, permits 
Africans, us far as possible, wpj 

according to the traditions of mar w 

societies. This solution to some en»[ 
met the criticisms of those who BWJ 
the adverse effects of re™ 
Africans to observe rules win 
they were wholly unfamiliar. 


inmstow, -many ot the reatures or a 
typical third world economy, im- 
porting manufactured products and 
oportipo raw materials and labour.” 
ratogafs economic dependency on 
Britain, in fact, transformed it virtually 
ttoawo-colony. 

As b result of the weakness of the 
Portuguese economy, Mozambique’s 
Jpwdency was lo take a partic- 
bb _ form: ■ "political control wns 
ca ra»a by one sub-metropolitan 
Portugal, while another 
RWBrirbjfoliian power, South Africa, 
wed the main economic control"; 
W was Mozambique alone in this 
foment. Other stntes became 
“togsd in the web of dependency, 


not only the military growth but also 
the political evolution of Frelimo, and 
his Dook, read in conjunction with 
Eduardo Mondiane’s The Struggle for 


Mozambique (reissued after being out 
of print for many years), makes 
absorbing reading. It sets the scene for 
what is happening in Mozambique 
today, although it is skimpy in its 
discussions of the most recent period, 
when South Africa has been applying 
the twin pressures of economic in- 
fluence and military intervention. 
Munslow wns presumably writing 
against time but one cannot help 
feeling that a fuller examination of this 
latest period would have rounded 'off 
the book nicely. . • 

Whereas Munslow is an ncademic 
(he hus worked, among other places, at 


the Centre of African Studies, 
Maputo, where a parcel bomb killed 
Ruth First). MichRel Wolfers and Jane 
Bergerol are journalists, and their style 
is corresponding different. They 
devote the first Quarter of Angola in the 
Frontline to describing the South 
African invasion of Portugal's other 
colony, Angola, in 1975, and what un 
informative and vivid chapter it is too.i 
Angola was not trapped in the “web of 
dependency", and therefore military 
action against it whs the only option. 
South Africa look this option - backed, 
say the authors, by Britain, the United 
Stales and France. Support for this 
claim that the West, particularly the 
Americans, were behind the Angolan 
invasion, has come of course also from 
South Africa and from the former CIA 
agent John Siockwell (/« Search of 
Enemies). Years after the invasion, the 
South Africans still complain bitterly 
that the Americans toolc fright and 
pulled the rug out from under them. 
Wolfers and Bergerol do not wholly 
buy this version - they credit the 
Angolan army and its new Cuban allies 
with military victory - but they do not 
attempt to minimize the devastation 
and chaos the South Africans were able 
to cause as they surged northwards 
towards the capital, Luanda. They, 
insist, by the way, that the Soviet 
Union was "involved neither in the 
Angolan's decision to turn to Cuba for 
help, nor in Cuba’s decision to send 
their combatants”. 

In spite of the difference in style, the 
structure of the two books is sim- 
ilar: historical background, war of 
liberation, rifts within black ranks, the 
South African role, and now the post- 
independence menace of “destabil- 
ization”. Regrettably, the Angola 
book also leaves the readei wishing for 
more insight into South Africa's grand 
design in southern Africa. No doubt 
Wolfers and Bergerol also were writing 
against time, but they leave one poised 
on the edge of a large unknown. 

The African Liberation Reader is n 
compilation of documents of the 
lending liberation movements in. 
■Guinea-Bissau, Angola, Mozambique, 
Zimbabwe, Namibia rind SoythvAfma, 
The documents are arranged by topic, 
each with its own introduction. This- 
volume, the first of three, deals with 
the “Anatomy of Colonialism'*. 


Riding against the British 

‘1. ' wns seventeen when the war broke out, the indi 

Geoffrey Wheatcroft ■ Along with his brother Joubert he commai 

» TTI, v«ltnJU „„ncff.rt ctmlolif AWJ1V nnd set off with his t lie woe 


If this arrangement had p®® 
necessary in T r0 P icfi l j fuMd- 
observes, people concerned j 

interests in the more , 

developing areas of South AW® ■ i 
the American South were 
aware of the need for such prow®*, 
be made. In this way, 


wns seventeen when the war broke out, 
Along whit his brother Joubert he 
enlisted straight away and set off with his 

0 nL- rifle, presented in person by President 

REITZ Kruger, and his “strong little Bosuto 

S^wadriiABoer Journal of the P 011 /’- U !?. W ? m,cc Li? May 

ftwWir . 1902 ho was still in the saddle, on 

Slpn p a u*. p ' i , commando in the wilds of the Cnpe 

(Jig- Paperback, £3.95. Colony. 

^ ' F. W. Reitz was one of the slg- 

J2J foe Boer, War began in the ™ torlcs of the of Voreeniging 
SS/rf 1899 the Orahgelfrce State ^nt May but refused to take an oatTi of 
On. the side of Its sister Dutch loyalty to the Crowh and went Into 
Wcptthe Transvaal, The former wfle. So, too, did Dbneys, ondjtwas as 
Pettit nf thft c an unreconciled refugee in Madagascar 


the indifferent quality of some of their 
commanders. The commando of the 
title was the essential I3oer formation, a 
column of mounted riflemen which was 
run in an exceptionally democratic wny. 
So democratic was it, in fact, that tne 
Boers, dashing ut the charge and in 
victory, tended to disintegrate when, 
things went wrong! commandos simply 
broke tip and the Durghera rode home. 

Not so young Reitz, He followed the 
fighting in his native Free State and the 
retreat through the eastern Transvaal. 
Then came the moment wberi the Boer 
remnants under General de la ' Rey 


U also suggests his adopted in, the American South and in 
vhich combines. South ’Africa segregation seenled to 
grates several., of people. of diverse opinions, including 
itQtions. some of the black leaders themselves, 

that -“segregation t( J be the best solution to the problem 
jedifromThe broad. 91 how twowidely differing cultures 




proDierps. In the cas£ 
rntp AfrUa the turning point came 
... vf Union which provided a , 

rnnti ■< ripntral - ■ • ’ , ■ j. 


bt 


w 8trpng; ; central .government 
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in-rC- 


_m its 
n both 







VBHdsh ^attitudes 

PU: 


recognizing that blacks 
be content with living staaflai®. ^ , 
education inferior to those , 

whites. Even some of . .^ e . ^ 
educated b|acks “ 
segregation as providing p^^-- 
against hostile com P et{t,ol L^ B nr«: 
saw segregation a* 
arrangement as, in sonte depwi ^ 
proved to be in America. 

^external" pressure exer^, ra. : 

the federal government 
about some modification in «l 
of the Southenv sjates. Sputn 

not subject-, to. 

...“externar force. There, a go® w 
whose racist views >n > JcjgS#! 
the economic success 
deaf to the belated' ; 

rnqdetates, both; blyk and. 

• ‘it Is an ingenious theory., 1 
the only way to ^ 

providing a satisfactory j 

be to ^0 what John 
hot’done, arid that is IQ 

ektensively whatever arcwjg , 

afe : available. If 

.discover. with certainty .the upN. 

one rhight be nearer , . 

MbpJy only a little nearer. . 


v/runge.rrce aim© “j !n . n naming in ms native rree oiaie 

sis ler Dutch lo ya !t £ t0 # lhe ,SnllLJL n retreat through the eastern Transvaal. 
Transvaal. The former exHe.Sq, too, (fid Dbneys j“^vni Then came t f e moment wheri the Boer 
K 1 , th ? Free State, F. W. “ unreconcUedi refugee InMadngascar remnants under General de la Rey 

w’4tS' er c and enrl y Afrikaans be took to irregular war. Reitz joined the 

Ifen Sate Secretary of the best book to come out of the Boer War gu reme guemiia Smuts’s com- 

seven so ns. Denevs and one O ^ mando, which rode into the .Cape 

' ' 1 11 T1 w ? r mc 5 loIr? ' and defied the British for a year. In this 

^EWsoirrt^Hu-. 1 ^ ■ when first published, In 1929 and ft o[«oe of the- War the Boeis 

(m\ became a best-sellej-Nowit is rehsued g® behave:' with; chiVahy 

• wlth theori^nal priaface by JanSmUl? wa ^ *jj e Bridsh (If hot tpw^s die 

'■ to ini* 

SlESK 


'“'id. 



Pakenham. :: renegade burghers of the “National 

The aualitv of Commando comes Scouts” who served under Kitchener, 
from the author's circumstances and The. British by conUast waged J 

from his gifts. He had the good fortune increasfoiy brutal wm burmijg farms, 

- if that ff the word - to see the war in 
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new books on 
SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa's Tranakel j 
The Political Economy of an \ 
independent' Bentuetan - 

ROGER SOUTHALL, vwtfng [ 

Professor, School ot International 
Affairs, Carts ton University, Canada 
and formerly Senior Lecturer, National 
University ot Lesotho 
The granting of formal political 
Independence to Tranakel by 
South Africa In 1976 occasioned 
a wide-ranging controversy in 
international academic and 
political circles as to ths nature, 
meaning and likely 
consequences of the homeland 
policy. In this book Roger Southall 
synthesizes primary research 
material with the large body of 
existent literature to produce a 
timely contribution to this debate, 
paper £8.95 

The Uneasy 
Relationship: Britain 
and South Africa 

JAMES BARBER .University ol 

Durham 

An analysis of the strong 
continuing links between South 
Africa ana Britain. For some a 
source of pride, for othersan 
embarrassment, this book 
provides an objective analysis of 
the Importance of the links and 
assesses their Impact on the 
Internal politics of the two 
countries and on their relations 
with other countriaa and 
international organisations. 

An Important study for couraeB on 
politics, International affairs, 
African studies, and race, 
cased £15.00 


Anglo American and 
the Rise of Modern 
South Africa 

DUNCAN INNES, Senior 
Lecturer In Sooiofoffy, University of 
Witwatararand 

The absolute centrality of the 
Anglo American Corporation In 
Southern Africa means that we 
are sorely in need of a scholarly 
and careful study of this kind. Dr. 
tones presents a picture of the 
growth of capitalism in which the 
Inexcusable tendency towards 
monopoly is driven forward by the 
need to intensify the process ot 
exploitation and control of the 
African workforce, 
paper about £6.65 
to ba published eariy 1984 

New South African 
titles from the African 
Writers Series 

Stories from Central 
and Southern Africa 

Edited by PAUL SCANLON 
A teaching anthology which 
Illustrates the art of short notion 
and the short story (AWS 254) 
ro be published December 
paper £1.95 

To Every Birth Its 
Blood 

MONO ANE WALLY SEROTE 
The 'many, many people 1 of 
i Alexandra Township are the 
characters In this epic novel and 
we meet them at different stages 
of their lives, discovering the links 
in a chain of extended famines, 
friendships, street gangs, and 
political groups. (AWS 263) 
paper £2.95 


Surrey, England KT20 6Bft . - . " - 
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- if that U the word - to see the war in • incarcerating 
all its stages. He took part In the fomial ceptration . ram 
battles of that first autumn and winter Boers tain dJJJ 

. ■ • n. .Jaiakuhi U ltin mptr Anot 


•rind she 
l^h uniform 


Mafekmg, “™ Cap( . and ^ tha wer? ,J e „ priwnCT.and R^reo 


matter better gunners than the British, rather- tn&n in battle. , : f r 1 , 
won famous victories but lost impettw. He rode , with Smuts to the con- 

Glven : time for reinforcements to , _ a i Vereeolditg ‘and finally, 

arrive, the British were bound to win, a tthe prompting of 

despite their military jneompetepce, by ^ wifd 1 , returned tb. South 

sheer weight of numbers. • • . AWca where he had a dlstin^hed: 


Unnerfi than 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICAN DRAMA 

Michael Etherton • • . 1 ' ,•■■■' 

'an exceilent analysis jbf the nature of the theatre and 

1932 £ 12.00 cased 09 146420 X £5.95 paper 091464218 368pp 

Hutchinson University Library for Africa • • 

AFRICAN PHILOSOPHY ; .V. 

Myth and reality ' \ ; 

iPaulin J. Hoimtoridji . 

TblTUmarkable book from Francophone Africa questions whether there 
19, or should be, a specifically African philosophy. . 

1983 £12.00 cased 091&9403 25.50 paper 091519411 216pp , 

Hutchinson University Library for Africa . . 

'Sir Kairl Popper 

*nte Postscript to the Logic of SdendflcPtscoyery -. /i-',. , . 

; Von’itt AiiswA^ro’mE ain« oXsofeNCE ini . iw.oo •' 

: sewa.1 in physics 

: ] ; 

, ! i'tTiiE ^ h : * ; 1 

An introduction 16 AedU^pH^e ; , ' %**&*$&* 


■ ‘'Kir- 

■=I 

• 

V\ • ' 

* 1 • /V. 4 , 

* . *.• * 

,-> 1: V 


RdBdMcri^sstheWlytalg*^ ^'t^end^widlid lo'iSa prospered 
horrible.' He descilfin. also, are vWble . in ^Soutb 


An Introduction WUiedUf9pB!»:. , 

■ ’ i'Dhvid Uk and HoiV*«iNewby * •; v^fAV 8 .;. 

• j ( | 1983 . £7.95 paij>et . !09 15I5H 4 ^ 404pp “ V 5 «■ 
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Ronald W. Clark 
B eqjamtii Franklin; A Biography 

530pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
£18.50. ‘ 

0 297 78218 5 

What is the American, this new man? , 
asked Crfevecoeur in his Letters from 
an American Farmer (1782). For many 
contemporaries in England ana 
France, and for many Americans 
today, Beniamin Franklin, the 
practical philosopher in homespun 
clothes, was one of the best examples 
of foe new American, although he was 
not the farmer of Ciivecoeur’s 


Arthur Sheps 

annually from 1733 until his departure electricity, were accomplished during 
for England twenty-four years later, the Philadelphia years. Experiments 
sold well throughout the colonies and and Observations on Electricity was 
projected onto a national stage his published in London in 1751 and led to 
persona as the homely, ingenious, the Royal Society’s Copley Medal, 
frugal, prudent, mocking yet trust- election to a Fellowship in the Society 
worthy, self-made American colonist, and an Oxford DCL. In France in 1752, 
During this time Franklin was also foe Dalibard had the experiment of 
chief mover in the foundation of the attracting lightning performed at 
hospital, library and fire company of Marly and duly reported the 
Philadelphia, the University of vindication of Franklin’s theories to 
Pennsylvania and the American Philo- the French court and scientific 


Falstaffian Romanesque 


The Taliesin spirit 


not the farmer of Crevecoeurs development in that direction. As clerk 
imagination. Franklin did much to of foe provincial assembly, he was at 

m ate the idea of himself as the the hub of the colony’s public affairs, 
iment of New World simplicity. He anickiv jumped into the turbulent 


embodiment of New World simplicity, 
practicality and virtue through the 
apophthegms of Poor Richard's 
Almanack, his dress and demeanour in 
the salons and courts of Europe and 
not least through his famous 
Autobiography. In fret, as Gark's 
biography shows, Franklin was more 
complex and cosmopolitan than his 
sedulously cultivated image suggested. 

Franklin was born in Boston but he 
escaped the Harvard education and foe 


land clerical career which his Quaker 


parents had hoped for. Instead , he was colony's 
apprenticed to nisbrotheras a printer, during i 


Pennsylvania and the American Philo- the French court and scientific 
sophical Society. establishment. Thus his reception into 

„ . . „ . the polite and learned world of 

If Philadelphia really were to England and France was assured, while 
bec 9P\ c ’ j* B “ h °P . Berkeley ^ growing m of Uj e ijghtning-rod 
predicted, foe new Athens, then spread his popular reputation, 
rankhn was certainly helping its r _ ,_L_ „ ... 

levelopment in that direction. As clerk 1757 on, Franklin spent most 

f the provincial assembly, he was at b,s . Id® »n Europe. Only eight of his 
le hub of the colony’s public affairs, remaining thirty-three years were 
[e quickly jumped into the turbulent passed in America. In London he was 
aters of Pennsylvania politics and was as a * 85 ,n Philadelphia, 

tten tossed about by its violent cross- especially in the company of the Royal 
ir rents. But, as befitted a man who Society and the Honest Whig Club, 
lasted that he could have earned his Burke, Hume, Priestley, Shelburne, 
'ing as a swimming instructor, he Pltt and many others enjoyed his 
jpt afloat successfully despite the company or valued his opinions. In 
istility of the Proprietor's party and P°rts he more deliberately played foe 

e suspicion of the Quakers. He ro . “*e simple American, the 

omoted the cause of a provincial philosopher from the New World who 
ilitia against the French and Indian avoided court dress, and who wore 
reat (and Penn’s parsimony and only his own hair. In both cities he 
uaker scruples), organized the charmed educated women, who were' 
ilony’s munitions and defences be useful to him. At foe same time 
trine the Seven Years’ War and he showed, despite his protestations to 


He quickly jumped into the turbulent 
waters of Pennsylvania politics and was 
often tossed about by its violent cross- 
currents. But, as befitted a man who 
boasted that he could have earned his 
living as a swimming instructor, be 
kept afloat successfully despite the 
hostility of the Proprietor's party and 
the suspicion of the Quakers. He 
promoted the cause of a provincial 
militia against the French and Indian 
threat (and Penn’s parsimony and 


parsimony 

Quaker' scruples), organized the 
colony's munitions and defences 
during the Seven Years’ War and 


Of this craft he always remained a 
proud and interested member, even 
installing a press at Passy while he was 
the American minister to France more 
than fifty years later. While still in his 
teens, working on his brother’s news- 
paper, The New- England Courant, 
he produced the ''Mrs Dogqod" 
articles, the first example of a life- 
long stream of satiric writings by 
fictitious authors. Also, charac- 
teristically, he quarrelled with his 
father, his brother, the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities and received 
religious opinion. At seventeen he 
foe confines of , the Mathers' 


confident, in tolerant Philadelphia , the t 
metropolis of the American colonies. t 

Here, between 1723 and 1757, he t 
established the basis of his American ii 
and European reputations. Arriving in o 
Philadelphia with no capital or con- “ 
nections save those whicn his talents ( 
as a printer and writer and -his con- e 
siderable personal appeal 'afforded c 


conducted diplomatic missions to the. the contrary, almost callous, unconcern 
Indians. These activities enhanced his~ ®hout his separation from his wife. But 
public stature and popularity, earned for his son, until they quarrelled over 
the emnity of Penn ana his officials and American independence t and his 
provided useful experience for his grandson (both illegitimate) he 
strategic work in France thirty years exhibited a nepotistic interest through- 
later. As postmaster for all of America out his American and European public 
he not only did valuable work (and careers. 

added to his income); he also travelled As the agent in London of the 
throughout the country and extended Pennsylvania, and later Georgia and 
his intercolonial contacts and Massachusetts, assemblies, Franklin 
acquaintance. By the time of the was one of the chief spokesmen for the 

colonial cause in the eventful years 
leading to American independence. At 
first, out of touch with colonial 
opinion, he acquiesced in the Stamp 


Albany Congress of 1754, at which he 
pushed for a,union of all the colonies, 
Franklin was a nationally known 
figure. _ 

tific work. Franklin did not dis- 
tinguish much between practical and 
theoretical science. His investigations 
included astronomy, meteorology, 
oceanography, geology, ' optics (foe 
“bifocals'*), thermal engineering 
(the “Franklin stove") and dom- 
estic hygiene. He : wisely attacked 
cold baths and the notion that colds are 


foe reconciliation for which he still 
hoped, Franklin returned in 1775 to the 
country he had last seen ten years 
earlier. He arrived in time to enter the 
Continental Congress, join the ill-fated 
expedition to Canada, and, finally, 
sign the Declaration of Independence, 
Within eighteen months he had left 
America again, this time as one of the 
American commissioners and then 
minister to the court of France. 

As a young man, Franklin had 
advocated the appearance of industry 
and seriousness to ensure the good 
opinion of the world and worldly 
success. Now he seemed to cloak his 
activity in the guise of indolence and 
frivolity. John Adams, while a fellow 
commissioner at Paris, complained of 
Franklin's inattention to work and 
constant dining out in fashionable 
society. In fact Franklin's energy in his 
old age seems to have been enormous. 
He organized the procurement and 
dispatch of arms to America, helped 
ana to some degree directed John Paul 
Jones’s naval campaign, negotiated the 
alliance with France, conducted a 
campaign of what would now be called 
disinformation and black propaganda, 
and led the peace negotiations with 
Britain at the end of the war. Franklin's 
skill as a diplomat had to surmount 
both the French desire to prevent 
Anglo-American reconciliation or a 
separate peace, and the British wish to 
prevent and then to undo the Franco- 
American alliance. 

As always, timely in his return to 
America, Franklin served as a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 and then held the largely 
honorific post of president of the 
executive council of Pennsylvania. But 
he must have seemed almost a figure 
from another age to the men who were 
inheriting foe Revolution in Penn- 
sylvania. 

All of this, and more, is contained in 

S ' ist over four hundred pages in 
enjamin Franklin: A Biography, a 


American emissary. And thecW 
on the complex years of the 

Inevitably, there are 
weaknesses in a biography nfS 
scope Clark's interest in FrinkBnk 
that of a biographer rather fa . 
historian. Consequently many fra 
of Franklin's life, a minor bit d 
scientific observation in the midaS 
affairs of state, small in vest menu 
purchases, temporary upsets ■ 
domestic arrangements and soon « 
presented as and when the evldeoceb 
them occurs. This sometimes his & 
effect of making Franklin iw 
palpable but it also can irriluU 
interrupt the analysis of great cm 
Clark seems to be at his happiest ria 
giving direct quotations from Fmfi 
or his contemporaries, and osiafr 
there are four or five of these to a me 
This practice shows wide fendanfl 
with the archival sources (publishd.a 
microfilmed for the American ow) 
for Franklin’s life. It can also knek 
impression that direct quotation s 
being used to replace authoite 
knowledge of the period. Indeed, . 
many important works on 
American history of the period cts* 
included in the bibliography and it 
notes identify quotations out i Bib 
practically no reference to it 
secondary literature. I do not 
that a reader would discover from lie 
work how the ferment of Pennsytmii 
politics fed into the Revolution. Old 
does not folly confront or erptu 
Franklin’s religious opinions, At 
enmity which many Americans, era 
among the Patriot party, felt forint, 
or the fact, which surprised sots 
contemporaries, that this nfl 
anglicized American chose theegfoa 
side after 1756. Perhaps becavtfttt 
follows his subject to London k'j 
seems, like FranKlin, to be a lilfert 


Pari es Jencks 

jbfmvKaslOchsner 
d h, Richardson: Complete 
Aidutcctural Works 
Mm. MIT Press. £35. 

3 15023 9 


of touch with the passions and mows ■ 

XS“Buthi^fod^u jSowStaSS - ■ of the Americans before .!»! 

despite .fob ■ fear Hrf ■ many - Ameri wris - den j°S a t w 5V ucld and Certainly a biographer's devqtwnlj 

that Franklin 'had become too « a dable book. There have been many his subject goes too far yvhen CM 
anglicized to represent the American ^oks about Fraifohn since his own suggests that Anglo-Amencip * 
interest with conviction or fervour. To A ^biography, but foe continuing conciliation might have bem posts* 
the veiy end he hoped and worked for P u 5 b j'^° n , v of , b 5,. pBpe £ . in D bad li . no1 been, for the affair of J* 
reconciliation, but only on grounds ni a S™ fl ® ent Ya ^ e edition, which R. W. Hutchinson letters and FraniW 

— — 1-L1_ i L II ,1 . Clark has minfin fhnrnnoh U an H ciiUoasiiia*«* avanrlallnn hv ® 


acceptable to the colonies. All the 
while he was also engaged in 


Gark has mined thoroughly, and 
the bicentenary of the Treaty of 
Paris, one of Franklin's greatest 
accomplishments, make a new general 
study timely. Franklin was something 


him. and ati outsider la the; complex caused by cold weather. At no point 

tsnrlno nr. Pnnrmiloani'o PArnAhi !• *. i_- 1 '/^ i. _ .if 


promoting his own interest in a vast . .t 1 ?® °; rranwin s greatest 

projected new settlement across the ke a ncw 8 B 5f? a * 


' ; V 

•&: >•!*. 
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worlds, of Pennsylvania, society /apd ! 
politics, he rapidly made a name and a 
.fortune for himself as a printer (of the 
colony’s currency , among other things) 
and 'publisher- The Pennsylvania 
■Gazette, which he ■ edited, had 
„provii\cc-wfde influence. And Poor 
■ Richard’s Almanack, which appeared 


throughout his life did he miss an 
opportunity; to satisfy his scientific 
curibsity, report upon some observable 
phenomenon or Suggest a technical 
improvement. But his most important 


fanned revolutionary sentiment In the 
colonies, but - after the virulent public 
attack on him.by foe solicitor-general - 


scientific work, his contributions to our ended his effectiveness as a colonial 
knowledge of the nature of electricity a 8° nt * 

and the identification of ligbtni ng with Angry, embittered arid despairing of 


scientific work Is wholly admirable, as 
we would expect from the biographer 
of Einstein. Clark skilfully shows now 
Franklin's intellectual ' and social 
contacts were used in both England 
and France to forward his work as an 


of the family 


v ; i / Peter Shaw " 

!»•"•' j - ; *~r " ’! ;■ ■ ■■! 

rj... Mjcharl ; Paul Room .. 

■; . S.'- : i Subversive Genealogy: The Politics' 

• i krid Art of Herman Melville 

i Alfred A/ j; 


SKtafe Bonapani" >i,d 


gathered remain” fasdnatinj 
whatever interpretation one a< 


iKS' r TrA , 'r<T.j. 1, i‘ f : wnmever inreipreiauon one adopts,' it 

cha Fj 6 ? 8 J ( l ar , e * certainly significant that both of 
entitled .Herman , i Melville ! b Melville’s grandfathers fouaht with 
mteenih - Brumal*' rind “Gass • . distfoctlon & fo” Xerican 
StniggleS m America ) ^According to Revolution.. As for White-Jacket and 
St™' 'J s^revofotion 1 of 1848 turhed Billy Budd, both of which draw on a 


Gueit. ' . Gapsevoort'S allegiance to 
patriarchal, authority dyer, cbmmou 
seamenj, ^ Melville projected himself in 
• Redburn ■ and White-Jacket as a 
"slave", thereby identifying with yet 













H eisewnere wucdhw jiiiW'; 

« speaks . y/ell . fpr kjL 
ie '• resentment of Injustirt . 
r,' : .interpretation, however, 
d tendentious asSigmdent bfri^,^,- 


tv figure of H. H. Richardson looms 
luttrioday than at any tune since lib 
Sin 1888- Possibly this is due to his 
inttreiting relation to tradition, both in 
ia a period, the Romanesque, 
adthen transforming it so thoroughly 
i]«j g whole period in American 
BtWtechire became known as 
Richardsonian Romanesque. I le 
[rested traditional architecture «s a 
Mm language to be used in its fullest 
sqm - structurally, “democratically 
ft was said), technically and, of 
coose, visually. He revived classicism 
h making it do new things. Rich- 
adson is one of the most important 
pre-Modernists, those interesting 
fiares who stand on the threshold 
of Modernism and the last great 
American architect to be given im- 

r ini public commissions, such as, 
example, Frank Lloyd Wright 
or Louis Kahn never received. 

: The standard works on Richardson 
; ire again available; Marina Griswold 
J Van Rensselaer’s Henry Hopson 
[ Mtkrdson and His Works, published 
; ho years after his death and reissued 


zeulous render can, if he wants, dig up 

f irevious views. Ochsncr contributes 
iltle personal opinion or judgment; his 
book thus provides a good instrument 
for someone else to write the definitive 
study. 

That Richurdson was a complex, 
likeable “Fnlstaff ' (ns he was called) is 
clear from other sources. Apparently 
uncomplicated, good-looking as a 
youth - before he began to eat and 
drink too much - sociable and easy- 
going. he captured clients (so 
competitors clniincd) with (he quality 
of his champagne, rather than mat of 
his architecture. But obviously the 
Jnrchitecture is anything but simple. 


to the mainstream tradition of the Free 
Style Classical skyscraper. 

His Ames Store, Boston, and 
Marshall Field Store, Chicago, were 
key solutions for later architects 
because they unified open space 
behind giant Romanesque arches, 
rhythmical bays of rought-cut stone - 
the “democratic'' expression of new 
commercial tasks. From these to the 
Chicago and New York skyscraper it is 
only a matter of a few storeys and a 
thinner structure; so Richardson is 
often credited with being the father of 
Modernism. 

But, if anything, he is the Sire of 
Post-Modernism. His eclecticism and 


Andrew Saint 
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io l$69 by Dover, and Henry-Russell 
Ifilthcock's The Architecture of H. H. 
Msrdson and His Times. 1936, re- 


subsequent excoriation by. 
ministry. Also Clark makes, Matt 
exaggerated claims for Franklin s I# 
in the Constitutional Convention a 

1787. . , 

But these lapses d o jioHwJ 
diminish the enjoyment to be Mob® 
this book. Although there Is not 8S» 
deal of new informal on J 

interpretation for the spefo^ 
English or American history infoekP 
of the American revolution, tus® 
comprehensive biography wfii® ” 
be enjoyed by the general reafle*- 


even the Northern States; 
capitalist, amounted to noraoit ^ 
"so-called free society . 
can be .compared to a diwj)pP®r 
fetishizer of commodinw . -j 
anger at the whaie reflects an 
with capitalism- . • . 


edttedin 1965 and published by MIT. 
With the republication of these and the 
idvul of other specialized studies we 
«n form a good Idea of this titan, rind 
hens nothing if not large: portraits of 
fa shortly before his untimely death 
a forty-eight, show him dressed as a 
Mmlous monk, a Rabelaisian figure, 
mber than one used to mortifying the 
foh. 1 can remember professors at 
Harvard saying that he liked Ills roofs 
tobetfa same, colour as the richest red 
Bargupdy, and that his architectural 
ton to that and other parts of France 
we as much inspired by the grape os 
hike rough and dignified building. 

he was at Harvard he not only 
Jfred the exclusive Porcelllan Club, a 

e boost to his career, but nlmosl 
a out for missing religious 
fourteen limes in ono year: not 
w behaviour for those who are going 
b diKs up later in a monk’s habit. 

' personal anecdotes have yet to 
-their way . Into the standard 
and H. H. Richardson, 
Architectural’ Works is n 
^ diycatalQgue indeed, unforlitn- 




Frank Lloyd Wright i 

Letters to Apprentices ' 

Selected and with commentary by 
Bruce Brooks Pfeiffer ( 

21 1pp. Fresno: California State 
■University, Fresno. t 

First-rate architects, notably domestic 
ones, often make fine correspondents. 
Perhaps the blend of creativity, 
compromise and feeling for the 
customer required by their calling 
helps to make them so. Among 
Englishmen, Robert Adam, Philip 
Wenb, Norman Shaw and Edwin 
Lutyens all wrote splendid letters; 
among Americans, so did H. H. 
Richardson. To judge from this 
collection, Frank Lloya Wright is not 
in this company. Possibly the 
correspondence from W right's early 

E erioif, before the telephone had 
egun to dominate architectural 
business and before he had put on the 
mantle of unheeded prophet on the 
prairie, would reveal a different 
picture. These letters, written from 
1932 onwards, though always strong, 
sharp and wilful and frequently wise 
and humorous, are too egotistical and 
preachy to match the bqst of his 
inspired buildings. 

Letters to Apprentices has a different 
value, however. It is among the first 
publications to penetrate inside the 
Taliesin Fellowship, the architectural 
community or “family" which Wright, 
set up fifty-one years ago and which’ 
survives today under the aegis of his 

■ j T-i 


Fellowship resumed its course after 
1945 and still continues as a group 
practice. 

Despite all the distractions of 
management and changes of 
personnel. Wright was able to harness 
the Fellowship to his own “second 
career", the renewed outburst of 
activity which he began to enjoy in the 
1930s. Apprentices, once inured to the 
Taliesin discipline, were dispatched 
across the continent to supervise and 
sometimes virtually to build the clever, 
low-cost, flat-roofed “Lfronian 
houses*’ which Wright devised in the 
.years after 1937. The few letters on this 
subject are revealing. They show 
Wright taking on not just the American 
1 architectural profession, an old and 
i accustomed adversary, but the 
building industry and materials 
suppliers as well. These ingenious 
i houses were cheap partly because 
contractors were avoided wherever 


MX?'.. mueuu, imumuii- 

®* i ng the colour reproductions 
are essential to Richardson’s 
^lecture pad theory. flowcVer, 
Karl Ochsner juxtuposcs 
2jP°[ a jy' '■ and-, present plioto- 
JJPJ |hd descriptions, so that 
nJ^ '.the difference between 
- R,c t ,ard 5°h and later 
ivnE*! and be ; provides a ■ fair 
®°er . of.-: references to earlier, 
S^. on.’dftCh building, so . the 


The coachman's quarters at Kellogg Terrace, Great Barrington, Mass, c!882: 
an illustration from The Almighty Wall: The Architecture of Henry Vaughan 
by William Morgan {210pp. MIT Press. £27. 0 262 13187 0). 

Rather, it has been described as commitment to ornament and 
brooding, heavy to the point of being symbolism are anything but Modem, 
''dropsical", cavernous, richly eclectic and his search for a Free Style 
and full of engulfing arches that Classicism - mixing the constants of 
swallow up motorcars. His earliest architecture with personal and local 
important commission, the Trinity meanings - is 
Church In' Boatdhi jte-77. robots Pf W 

Syrian and French Roroimbiqtfe. and a thatsfrfl|ht re Ylvntfo te such as Wthart 
variety of granites with brownstone MoitIb Hunt should have attacked 
trim. It has the deepest red Burgundy ^hardson ^mixing ofRomanesquc 
roof tiles nnd a luxurious Arts and and Renaissance ^ the New York 
Crafts interior, with decoration by State Capitol, since such purist 
John La Forge. As a building with sentiments ^re being voiced also today, 
complex character it was hard to attacking, for example, James Stirling, 
match, and in a period when in the future, I believe, we will find 
Americans wanted their roots to be the current eclectic realism more 
both original and plural, tied to Europe' satisfying than the Modernist and 
and to the New W6rlil. it captured revivalist alternatives, Anyway, 
the public's imagination. For the next Richardson's personal and vigorous 
twelve years Richardson, 1 between npproach still awaits its complete 
bouts of illness, established American biographer. What effect did Brights 
architecture ns a uiiicjiic mixture of disease and obesity have on his work? 
the now functions nnd old styles. Did the periods of protracted rest give 
Effectively lie look the Queen Anne ]»jm the necessary distance from i Ills 
Revival of Norninn Shnw, the Gothic large office that a creator needs? what 
of William Burges and William Morris kind of complex and contradictory 
(both of whom Tie met, ond resembles) character does U take to run a large 
and Incorporated these styles in his practice, mix both with socialites and 
own Romanesque realism. He is often artists, and still find time and con- 
ouoted as saying that he wanted to viclion to develop a personal vision 
build grain elevators, and his proto- of architecture? If We had the answer to 
. skyscrapers led directly to the tall, foe last question, our environment 
buildings of Louis SuillvHn , and hence would be a greater pleasure to Inhabit. 


widow Olgivanna. The Taliesin 
Fellowship nas had an unfortunate 
image, at least since Wright’s death in 
1959. ft is not an uncommon situation. 
Because the memory of “Mr Wright", 
the flame of his ideuls and - not least - 
his archives are jealously guarded still 
at Taliesin, no one from the outside has 
eared or dared honestly to ussess the 
achievement^ 

plimentary ahd, otie may suppose ^ 
unfair. !- 1 '. . . 

. The Taliesin Fellowship .Was a 
typically bold gesture. Though 
Initiated In 1932 when Wright was short 
of work and cash, U belongs In spirit 
. with the various orts-and-crafts 
communities set up years before, such 
as the Guild of Handicraft founded by 
Wright’s English friend C. R. Ashbee. 
farming, labouring, keeping fit, going 
to bed early, thinking high thoughts, 
bending to Wright's will, were just- ns 
Important as architecture, .perhaps 
■ more so. Many failed the gruelling 
te9t, as some letters painfully show. 
But astonishingly, headmaster Wright 
kept the thing together. Ashbee s 
Guild dwindled quickly once it had 
been transplanted to the countryside, 
yet mral Taliesin survived not only the 
early crises but the disruptions of war, 
•when many “fellows’' were drafted or 
imprisoned as conscientious objectors. 
Perhaps relaxed in intensity. ' the 


at all. In that sense Wright used the 
Fellowship to further his own ends. But 
he was undisguisedly honest about this, 
never dissembling ahout who should 
get the credit, never sparing of himself 
in labour and often subsidizing the 
worthier or more indigent students. “I 
keep nothing for myself and family but 
a living" . he wrote in 1946. “It is all fun. 

Fun for me and mine and increased 
capacity to build. That is all." Such 
were his charisma and repute that 
students flocked to Taliesin to bind 
themselves to him. If few of them 
became famous architects, for many 
the experience of a genuine, practicnl 
apprenticeship after the sham of the 
architectural schools was reward 
enough . 

Directly or indirectly, the book 
explains much about the workings of 
the Taliesin Fellowship. But the letters 
are too skimpily edited and 
•huphnzuTdly arranged to stand in for un 
rout side" history of the Fellowship. 
That alone could decide whether the 
churuc of excessive individualism often 

• training .offered by\ TaUesirt Svere - 
■‘fulfilled, and what has. beeh the 
role of the Fellowship since Wright’s 
death,; i 

- 'i - 

For the moment we must make do 
with Wright’s Own words; and pithy, 
salty and full of insight many of them, 
arc. On the death of Raymond Hood, . 
who after Wright: was the most 
'outstanding American architect of the- 
inter-wftr years: 11 Yes, Ray Hood was a 
good egg. Architecture needs about , 
ten first class funerals of the higher-ups 
more than it needed his.” On ranking 
works of art: “I feel about The hear 
work of art ds I do aboil t trees; . . . 
there Is no’best’ as there is no best tree 
in the forest.*' And in his most 
■•lecturlilg^ vein, on history: “History 
is never anything but the outside view- 
'ipso facto* you krjow. Hence, unless . 
. powerful interpretation (rare indeed). 
History is bound to be misleading* so 1 
believe . DistrusI History more 
■and more . . . even y.onr.qwn! 
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book by the author of Life in 

: one of the major 

i ^ kriiitbcture. .Focusing on the career- 
; foe premier architect of the time, 

1 ^Li 1 deipgtr of His many spectacular 

their owners. 
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' ■ V 1 tributions oil 
a tfiata ' encos”, .“American 
^protest' ' H American Settin|s , A JgJfai 


’ ^ itius.>lr |1 6 polour • plates £15.95 . . 
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?hy.df tWs ir\Bjpr painter but a: perceptive : 

■ wdrk and a detailed account of 


suq its fyain. Ond Performers''. There 0 f J 


!?Wry qf the British sculptora 
fost decade ofth§ nineteenth 


century to redefine tite nature of their art apd its role In 

240 black-and-white illus. + 2 colour plates £30.00 

Grant Wood ; • . • ;. 

The Regjonalist Vision. , ■ , • 

Thts authoritative study of one of America’s favourite 
regipnallst artists 1 provide? a fas^natiug view Into Grant 
Wobd's Ufe and art.:! . . : • • O v - 

; 2j4 bIack : artd-wfiUe ilfos. +■ 32 colour plates £26.50 
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king fear, Macbeth , Indefloitioh, and 
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v Stephen Booth 

Booth speculates on the essence of tragedy, suggesting 
that to label an action tragic is to respond to the fact of 
indefinition, a concept that he explores in Its variety of 
guises in thp great tragedies of Lear and Macbeth. £15.00 

Literacy and the Survival pf Humanism ; . 

: Richard, A, ' LartHqm. -v! • i *. : .. . 

• The author here describes the theory. odd pedagogy, that, 
can unite composition -and Uteraturti anti frdm 
union- -build, h . new/itumqrustic.curriculu m- £15 .95 i; » . . 

Reforming Federal Regulation 
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•'Die authors -believe that federal -regulation can be a 
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A moon among shooting stars 


John Russell 


Frances Spalding 
Vanessa Dell 

399pp. Weidenfeid and Nicolson. 
£12.95. 

0 297 781626 


compounded refractions Spalding has 
brought Vanessa Bell back to life. 

Site was bom in 1879 and must 
therefore be counted a late Victorian. 
More than that, she was a late- 
Victorion Londoner of a particular 
kind. Ensconced behind the teapot in 
her father's house, riding before 
breakfast along the Ladies r Mile in 
Rotten Row ■ with a blue enamel 


It was widely held in her liFetime that 
of the founder members of the 
Bloomsbury group Vanessa Bell was 
the most distinguished human being. 
This point of view could take an 
extreme form, as when her son Julian 
said that “Jane Austen's really the only 
woman, except Nessa, whom one can 
have respect for - I mean of course 
intellectual respect”. But Leonard 
Woolf was not given to hyperbole, and 
even he was moved to write that 


in this book are persuasive as 
advocacy. But Vanessa Bell’s output, 
as distinct from her unwearying 
professionalism, lends support to an 
idea that is backed up, perhaps 
involuntarily, by this biography. It is 
that the Bloomsbury group in general 
was not very receptive to the great 
achievements of modernism in 
painting. They were happy with Jean 
Mnrchand and AndrC Dunoyer dc 


through 

with a Malmaison carnation pinned on 
her evening dress, she sized up the 
world of brains, the world of art and 
the woTld of privilege in ways that 
served her for ever. A Cordelia with an 
exceptional intelligence, she emerged 
hardened but intact front her -wee Kb 


remarkable paintings, and nothing 
auite like them came out of England at 
mat time. Nor did anything auite like 
them come out of Vanessa Bell's studio 
again. Her genius went into her life, 
and it was on talent that she continued 
to work ns a painter. 

Anyone who doubts this should 
compare the impact of Vnncssa Bell in 
life, as it is documented in this 
biography, with the impact of her later 


- l — y l"ng er £\to'K^« 3?jf T - le °i ls »"= Only 


'“Vanessa in her thirties had something 
of that physical splendour which 


Adonis must have seen when the 
goddess suddenly stood before him”. 
Nor was it a beauty that faded. She was 
in her sixtieth year when Virginia 
Woolf wrote to her and asked “Are you 
always as beautiful as I thought you the 
lust night at Charleston, when 1 could 
hardly breathe for fear of unsettling the 
magnificent human (Camberwell) 
beauty who was, I suppose, mending 
socks? 1 '. 


discussions of housekeeping bills with 
her father, who in that context was a 
classic late-Victorian ogre. “Those 
weekly sessions left her", Spalding tells 
us, “with a deep distaste for emotional 
scenes; they made her a rigorously 
careful housekeeper for the rest of her 
life; and they developed her self- 
control." 


stature that occurred after the second 
Post-Impressionist Exhibition of] 91 3. 
As tliey were in 1913, so they 
remained, with only minor revisions 
and adjustments. 

Yet there remains the period during 
the First World War in which Vanessa 
Bell thinned down her paint, thinned 
down her imagery and produced the 
all-but-gaunt reductions that still make 
an effect of stringency. These are 


where the hand could move more 
lightly does she seem to paint freely, 
and like herself. (Who can forget the 
look of her book jackets as they turned 
up, year by year, in bookshops?) In 
decorations, large or small, she had a 


Tins is therefore the oiograph «(. 
considerable human being, 
of a major painter. As a chronkfeS 
human entanglements, and of S 
m which (hey were resolved, vearZ 
year without recrimination w fuT* 
will have an enduring fascination i 
are shown how very gifted 
intelligent people lived dunngactS 
Period. Problems that are gentnti, 
thought of ns intractable were settled r- 
" spirit of rcasun, good 


jenerous calligraphy that was 
unmistakable. But the bis oil t 


too often look congeale 
finished, and we wait in vain for (hem 
to “make everything seem real, and 
large, and infinitely composed " 


4.' 


Vanessa Bell gave a characteristical- 
ly understated account of her own 
physical beauty in the self-portrait that 
is reproduced on the jacket of Frances 
Spalding's excellent biography. But 
she also had a beauty of presence for 
which no one adjective will suffice. 
Roger Fry. who loved her and lost 
her, wrote; "You have done such an 
extraordinarily difficult thing, without 
any fuss, but thro' all the conventions 
kept, friends with a pernickety creature 
like Clive, got quit of me and yet kept 
devoted friend, got all the 


Even at this early stage in the book 
Spalding is notably fair in her 
treatment of matters that have turned 
up in many another place. On the 
subject of the alleged indecencies 
which George Duckworth perpetrated 
upon Virginia Woolf when she was 
hardly more than a child, she holds a 
revisionist point of view, believing that 
Virginia’s account of the fondlings in 
question may have been much 
exaggerated. She is also the first 
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eventual harmony. How should wew 
welcome, and how should not posterity 
prize, so full and so well-balanced a 
record of those goings-on7 

This said, the book has some minor 
defects. Given that Mrs Spaldinglasto 
. ... . . range over n period of eighty yearswith 

is: oil paintings an appearance of all-seeing intimacy, H 
d, rather than is inevitable that a few errois of 
emphasis should creep in: by no stretch 
of the imagination could Mg 


biographer to give due credit to Clive 
Beil tor the immense amount of 


sponlaneous uncomplicated hay 
the 


me your 


things you need for your development 
=— .* i arid yet managed to be a splendid 

““ ;.t Mother . .3 T You dye one; a sense of 




I 


of \Ghdm her' sister once said that she 
had only to come info (he room to 
make “everything seem real, and large, 
and infinitely composed and pro- 


found". She was moreover completely 
herself. In her late fifties Virginia 


‘ !)."• V.* 


Woolf wrote of her that “She's taken 
her Own line in London life; refuses to 
be a famous painter; buys no clothes: 
sees whom she likes as she likes; and 


, 51 ness 

hat he gave to so many people during 
his long life. Thereafter, we trust her. 
The events that she sets out have often 
been presented before, but she serves 
them with new ingredients that she has 
found in Cambridge, in Suffolk, it) 
New York, in Texas or in places that 
remain private. ■ 

The,' Bfoomsbur 

re W ’ iHriq ’‘fa- * scwfiial- 
matters. Even so. it Is conceivable that 
without the relatively recent deaths of 
Duncan Grant, David Garnett and 
Lady Keynes, Spalding's account 
might not hove been so full. It is 
difficult, though, to re-create the 
precise tone of voice with which 
Vanessa Bell herself spoke of those 


jiitv group was,, of 
or JtSjTonc-p^rfcr , and 



Hutchinson Have been called 
David Garnett was neither “a Ktcmy 
editor" nor "a prolific novelist" into 
eyes of his contemporaries: he wanht 
author of n very few novels, evetyocc 
of which bears re-examination. Tbete 
are more misusages of rank and «jie 


than should have been permitted iiii 
ifenc 


book about people who knew all glut 
such things. No member of Bloom- 
bury would have condoned the used 
the hideous udverb “currently", mi 
so far from Dorothy Bussy^ ha ‘ 
been “currently" bound up ml 
Andrt Gide in 1929 she was in kit 
with him, beyond reason or recall, 
from the day that she met him uotiltbc 
day of her death. In a book in vtiiri 
every quotation leaps out at us bin 
the page by reason of its (restuiw 


and spontaneity it is depressing 10 ea- 
rner the occasional dichd: that, to 


counter the 

example, the 

Vanessa Bell and Roger 


relationship 

___ Fiy y setB» 

Into one as comfortable and ramiliaras 


betwa 

“settled 


„r... • 


"Clma da Com 
Cima da Cones 


liano’s ''David and Jonathan" (1505-10), reproduced from, 
by Pet^Hum^e^432pp^Cambridge University Pri 


imu uug as cumivii iau>\. unw ihiuw— 

s well-worn glove”. And white it fc 
true that “Jack Hutchinson". “Billy 
Winkworth” and "Jimmy Sheehan" 
were so spoken of among their friends 
the reader 

them as •IUIIII UUkVimimi r- 
W. W. Winkworth the eminent khoto 
of oriental art and Vincent Sheehan, 
in his day a well-known Anwti® 
journalist. But these are specUopaa* 
mirror that everywhere else gjveuwu 
true reflection. Vanessa Bell adfflt 


iano 


'ress. 


'J. 


■r 
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matters. Virginia Woolf writes of 
? 1 tiling her, on impulse, in a chemist's ,* • “ ! 

SI" ^ 0 f ^le scn,i- - shop of her requited passion for .Vita T' /* « # 

Weand veiy su|)Iime.erifttence''. Son Sackville-West: “‘But do you really I'PnilC' AT fplovofl AII 

SSSJfoW 111 * Uke going to bed with women?’, Inessa AUUIIiS UI 1613X3,11011 

SiSTSSv- V * n *i* a said, ‘And how d'you dd it?'. And so 

r*f e she bought her pills to take abroad,: 

But the . main events' of Vanessa 
Bell’s life the first years of her 
marriage to Clive -Bell, hecromarice 
with Roget Fty f .hcr long partnership In, 
art with Duncan. Grant, the 'death' in 
Spaip of : her .son Julian, arid her 
idiosyncratic but famously committed 
cafecr as & mother -Spaldirig does very 
well indeed. 


true reflection. Vanessa — -- 
new and indispensable dimerlsiofi to 
our knowledge of Bloomsbury, add its 
very much to be welcomed. 


. lated sqcJety that was full of shooting 
. stars, she had the 'effect of. an unhur- 
• rying harvest moon. And it was to the 
tnboiii; m the end, arid riot to the flre- 


Siition Digby 


wjrkSiThat people returned. Kenneth 



Mark Zebrowski 
D eccanl Painting 

296pp, with colour and black-and- 
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white illustrations; Sotheby Publi- 
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bronco said^ut she was a woman these paintings, is a - high plateau orovincmi 8 fnn™ 



probably .Sbivaji and his father. When 
the Dcccan sultanates had all gone 
down before the Mughais, It was 
Shivaji who cracked the carapace of 
Mughal power. 

Surviving Deccan! paintings of the 
late sixteenth and seventeenth century 
are much rarer than their Mughel 
counterparts, probably on account of 
such incidents as the Mughal sioge of 
Bljapur in 1686. Many of the most 
important paintings which escaped 
into the hands Of the 
.. Who took the 

provincial fortress of Adoni; .thej 


Zebrowski raisos the quesliortofAe 
extent to which theie 
tendencies were the result of * 


refinement of taste. Ibrarum 
II of Bljapur (1579-1627) wssatg* 
performer and theorist - « 
musician of the emperor Akban v* 

min R aiuro GAf nut nn the Kfllj® 


analysis, he possessed thro© 
great technical aocom 


: ; *le®ply . and felt for Konicif • JttWiTwIth j&iiuid vaS«®Ty SS in Ih? 

^ steadfasUy, a; society .where, many ; l ^^“',t^ _ Palhi8 afld 8niall fakes. In : ^desondants the MaSaraias of Hikmllr 
. . - w ■ ■ ^ople changed their, feeiings as ofteh the Middle Ages and down to modern 

ioKaphy before, as they changed their shirts. Volatility tlines the Deccan plateau yras an inland T ^ < * m,iryi 

,thflf,|tojoije flUJL.; wa# not in her nature. Spalding 19 again island where Persianate- culture la twi limited corpus fherp' are a 

A ° f paintings which must he 


Oecojiri, irid; Islam: 

— ’ ' & ; powerfully eyocattve.Jcons 

MS of Sufl "“it of . 

• andbf strange, almostsinister ' 

Oghris - female . Ypgis) . - whose •- 


S 1 KOI Itwiiuw., “—."I v ■ (N{- 

probably Immigrant), ■ w °°. lfaL - 
prepared to work in a conwgr 
fbrahim's contempbrary ■* H® 1 ®- 
Muhannnad-Qvli Qalb 


1612) was the greatest 
poet of his age, now represent j 
historical anthology of UriJuyoJ.'g 


historical anthology u. - . . 
he hgd one .couhOT’bq^ rau rf 
worldng with wfld.dl-disdplM.^ 

' iri $ degraded Iranian idfom wXT ^ 

■ Immigrant painter bom JgJ^i. §.■ 
between . them 
illustratiops to the SmtSn s 


poems. 


Bat, ball and brush Packaged tourists 


Alan Ross 


rob« Simon and Alastair 
Smart 

The Art of Crlckel 

9 Seeker and Warburg. £15. 
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tgsvoR Bailey, Richiu 
Benaud* Colin Cowdrey ami 
JjuLAKBR 

The Lord's Taverners Fifty Greatest: 
The Fifty Greatest Post-War 
Cricketers from around the world 
0. Heinemann. £12.95. 

339 0 


Cricket and racing have attructed more 
•toed artists, as well as writers, than 
my other sport, with possibly the 
table Art a bad third. It is probably 


&ir to say, though, that whereas an 
anthology of prose and poetry devoted 
to cricket would be more rewarding 
thin one devoted to racing - or at least 
Luconrributors more distinguished - in 
painting it would be the other way 
round. The painters of cricket, unlike 
those attracted by the thoroughbred 
ixehorse, have rarely been eminent in 
ihrir profession. Robin Simon and 
r Smart can, it is true, compile a 
bating order that includes Turner, 
Wright of Derby, Zoffany, Cotes, 
Frauds Hayman, Ford Madox Brown 
and Camille Pissarro, but the interest of 
ill these in the game was peripheral, 
and in any case their works are small 
beer in relation to their racing 
equivalents. The cricket pictures that 
most pavilions, from Lord's to 
smaller county grounds, are 
generally unpretentious works by 
unknown artists. They ore no less 


plusing for that. In many cases they 
«e copies, as valuable for their 


out time in an uwkwurd light" by Frank 
Batson. This picture, originally shown 
at the Royal Academy in 1901, is 
beautifully evocative of the last 
inomenls of a match, when for the 
batsman the ball is scarcely detectable 
from the flooded sky behind. 
Unfortunately, there arc tar too few 
such pictures among those illustrated 
here. Robin Simons interests centre 
on the Italian art of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries and British art of 
the eighteenth century. Alastair 
Smart's nooks include studies of Allan 
Ramsay, Constable, Giotto and 
Rcnuissuncc and Mannerist art. Not 
surprisingly, their selection of 
paintings is strongest in its earlier 
sections, especially cightccnth-century 
conversation pieces, where dctuils of 
clothing are lovingly painted and the 
cricketing relevance is marginal. Tile 
authors seem faintly dismissive of 

C sinters whose responses are "those of 
tndscapc painters to the particular 
beauty of a particular scene” rather 
than to, in their own words, “cricket as 
a contest”. It is surely cricket in its 
landscape setting that is one of the 
essential attractions outside the first- 
class game. 

The authors make no bones about 
(heir concern being principally with (he 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Tne art of the twentieth century gets 
short shrift, Lawrence Toynbee, 
Ruskin Spear, Spencer Gore and 
Algernon Newton being the only ones 
to catch the selectors' eye. This seems a 

E ity , for while there are probably only 
alf-a-dozen painters in the last few 
decades - Lowry, Gerald Kelly, David 
Inshaw and Peter Unsworth in 
particular - who have painted cricket 
pictures of quality or originality, they 
are of more interest than those 
mentioned here. 

As a work of scholarship 


A. L. Le Quesne 


Robin Marlar 


Decision Against England: The 
Centenary Ashes 1982-3 
176pp. Methuen. £7.95. 

0 413 52650 X 


Bor Willis with Alan Lee 


The Captain's Diary: England in 
Australia and New Zealand 1982-83 




0 00 218002 2 


Ray Cairns and Glenn Turner 
Glenn Turner’s Century of Centuries 
280pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 


dSt 

0 340 327313 


tour of Australia; one of them. Robin 
Marlar's Decision Against England, by 
a distinguished ex-player turned 
journalist, the other. The Captain's 
Diary, by Bob Willis. It is their 
misfortune that (he 1982-83 tour was, 
anyway from an English point of view, 
a remarkably downbeat and 
disappointing series. It wus moreover 
the first series to feel the full effects of 
the Australian cricketing authorities' 
surrender to the Packer television 
interests. Television ballyhoo 
surrounded it: instant replays of 
controversial umpiring decisions, 
deliberately inflammatory pre-Test 
commercials, and the equally 
deliberate playing up of the triangular 
one-day “world Series Cup” at the 
expense of the Five Test Matches 
proper which preceded it. It is a merit 
of Marlar’s book that he recognizes the 


- and especially what may be called its 


historical subspecies, the biography of 
a famous cricketer of the past - is a 


David Lemmon 


importance of these Issues bylneiuding pn 
chapters on packaged cricket, codes ot Olympic gold medal at boxing an 


much more recent phenomenon. 
Glenn Turner's Century of Centuries 
concerns a current, or only just retired, 
player; its title describes exactly what it 
is, a catalogue of Turner’s 103 first- 
class centuries, with comments by the 
author and by Turner himself on each. 
Much more interesting is Johnny Won’t 
Hit Today, David Lemmon’s 
biography of J. W. H. T. Douglas, 
who captained both England's 
triumphant last tour of Australia 
before the First World War and their 
disastrous first one after it. Like Willis, 
Douglas's merits as a captain lay more 
in his moral qualities than in his 
intellectual ones. A man of forceful 
and direct personality, he was a 
magnificent all-round sportsman in the 
re-1914 amateur mould, winning an 


Johnny Won’t Hit Today: 

A Cricketing Biography of J. W.H.T. 
Douglas 

152pp. Allen and Unwin. £8.95. 

0 04 796076 0 


Ray East with Ralph Dellor 

A Funny Turn: Confessions of a 

Cricketing Clown 

125pp. Allen and Unwin. £5.95. 

0 04 796075 2 


Fergus McKendrick 
Pulpit Cricket and other stories 

0 01? 21 8026 X 


behaviour, electronic aids and the 
great umpiring controversy, as well as 
reprinting in appendices both the text 
of the TV commercial which aroused 
so much criticism and the five- page 
“Code of Behaviour” to which, God 
save us, all Australian Test players are 
now required to subscribe by the 
Australian Cricket Board. These 
inclusions imply a welcome broadening 
of perspective from the customary 
incident-by-incident run-through of 
the five Tests which Marlar supplies 
neither better nor worse than most of 
his predecessors, his technical 
expertise providing compensation for a 
lack of distinction in the writing. 


an 


England amateur soccer cap. as well as 
playing in twenty-three Test Matches, 
captaining England in eighteen of them 
and captaining and dominating the 
Essex side for eighteen years. Mr 
Lemmon's book efficiently records 


Douglas's cricketing career, conveys a 
clear impression of rus personality and 


attribution The Art of Cricket is a 
il< 


topographical interest as for any 
aesthetic quality. There have. 


[to last sixty years or so the photograph 
ms replaced the painting os a source of 
“dological.or technical detail. 


Cricket books continue to appear in 
shoals: surely about four of them for 
an( j- every one on any other sport, even 
soccer7 There is nothing new about 
this, admittedly: cricket is far and away 
the most highbrow of all major games, 
and alone of them all has long 
possessed an aesthetics and a literature 
of its own - a literature that can on 
occasions become painfully sclf- 
conscious. But it is only in the lust 


how far it 
captain’s 


includes some interesting reflections 
on the contrasts between pre- and 
post-war first-class cricket. But it is 
very much, as it is described on the 
cover, “a cricketing biography" - 
which considerably and regrettably 
attenuates its interest and value. Both 
the private life and the historical 
setting go almost completely 
unilluminated - it is symptomatic that 
nothing is said about Douglas's 


in 

Willis's book is quite different. A diary 
in form, it is confessedly ghosted, and 

represents the England marriage except that he and his wife 
authentic day-to-day “tended to lead their separate lives", 


thoughts it is not easy to say. Certainly , 


though, the ghosting has not strained 
the personality out, and one of the 


most interesting and appealing things 
)Ok is the vividness with 


and that the chapter on the war yi 
throws no light on how much, if i 
active service Doualas saw 


tars 
any, 
and is 


valuable book. The catalogue notes are 
admirably informative and the colour 
plates handsomely reproduced. The 
certainly, been some characteristic illustrations are preceded by fifty-five 
portraits of famous players, though in pages of text, devoted to such subjects 
(fciast sixtv vears or so the Dhotoaraoli as early patrons and players, cricket 

^Art ofCricket makes plain thnt a ? < J u ® t ^|^ e ^| i 0 s!mSn and&^rt of de^retsi^rcannot 0 conSeivc? bufs^ SfconSri 

25™ , la [g cly art -h!storlcal, an pictures, but Messrs Simonand Smart v publisher* with an eye on their were inadequately reflected 
ippach its authors consider unduly nave then ^ fcS h i5i|v profit-margins have jumped on this many ofhisplayert and who s 

produced volume serves it faithfully. E andw * thRt a sa J fe morket muSt fell J nd su ft ered bom the . 

The Lord's Taverners Fifty Greatest ex | 5ti Tf, c5e half-dozen publications, 
contains colour portraits and action- on e exception, belong firmly to 
studies of those Us selectors consider the ephemeral end of the spectrum; but 
the greatest post-war cricketers, ft is they into three fairly well-marked 
difficult to quarrel with their list. The su b-catefforlcs. 
pointings are done by a team of four, . 

Mike Francis, Ivan Rose, Rodger Accounts of ^Jvidua Test senes, 

Towors and Ron Woollon. Their especially Anglo-Aus ralian Test 

methods are fairly slapdash and serin, are one of 
posterlsh, bul between them they hit .^kel ttteralure, reaching ^ck ‘othe 
and miss the large! (.about nn equal beginning of the centii ry ^ • 

number of limes. A page of for 0 publisher. There here 

informative text faces ench illustration, which deal with the English 1982r-83 


istofleern 

Wfwch its authors consider unduly 
yjWcd- The book is ilsclf a 
asw ®N QS a catalogue, to 
^ l® “tfuoa of crlckel arlwhlcnbegnn 
mhe Fine Art Society In Bond Street 
“rrai fM summer and is now on a 
nclat tour. The exhibition, 
ver, contains only a fraction of 
w works discussed or Illustrated in Iho 
W»ht volume, The idea for the book 
in.the Long Room at 
• 1 Bridge, When iho authors, 


about this boo 
which it expresses the attractive 
qualities of Willis the man and both his 
merits and defects as a captain. It is 
notably short on detailed technical 
analysis, but strong on determination, 
integrity and honest self-criticism. Few 

Jh»-b 

ipatHyWfhtfft , . 

Whose own total commitment 

and concentration on the task in hand 
were inadequately reflected by. top 

* ' so acutely 

immense 


mgta 

concerned mainly with the cricket he 
played during them. Nor is there any 
discussion of the structure of first-class 
cricket and the nature of amateurism 


during the period, though these factors 
were crucial in shaping Douglas’s life. 


it self-criticism. Few Roy East’s A Funny Turn is an 

' funny men ofthe modern game. Fe " 
McKendrick^ Pulpit Cficket is fra 


XJgl 

ame. Fergus 
ankly 
series of 


rambling 

' anecdotes, humorous arid half-serious. 


pressures. 

Cricketing autobiographies began to 
appear in significant numbers betwpen 
the wars, but the cricketing biography 


an oddity ■ -7 a 
no 

loosely strung together round the 


memories of an academic but inexpert 
f i The book's raison d’ilre. is 


enthusiast; 
riot easy to discern, but it does achieve 
a well-managed pathos at the end. 


-IL. ' V ftiv lIWUlvl D | 

jjMguesln the Art department at Ihc 
'2%. Qf .Nottingham, wore 
ay a painting called “Plpying 


season 


p : H. Sutcliffe 


, WglUNOS . ■ 
^irkkBet, 

Unwin. ®' 95 ' 


man, as well as a great cricketer, and 
even now his admiration for him seems 
; touched by hero-worship. Iiis 
: admiration for Wilfred Rhodes is 
touched by bewilderment still, as he 
; recqils a, diabolical over frpm the 


dabbling with pitches and the Ibw law, 
light meters, coihmerciallsm (Hobbs 
tnt 


JIM ID JjjwiirJPf * T 7 

thought there was too much money 11 
the game In his day), ambitfoui 
building works at Lord’s whicl 


rccuus . a, y-- 

veteran In.which he quite failed topick 

- • ,1 tll.L, .( am. ' ^nlll/BfV, |JJ R 1 
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The author explains 
Mended to; 


.. . ZpbrowSki’sSyorkjS 
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the first comprehensive suro^^j'. 

field add it tackles cpu^®W ; ,W; 
complex problems- ,« , 
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Deoaril painting thiww^JSJ; 
intheelghteentn and.eany 
centuty. at the court * at 

Hyderabad ,and S&SyJiei^ i 

altnost, uncharted *?>' 

'attractive oahitings sprviye' ‘i 


1 intimate J 

^asciilrnegender: a 
escaped, tke: 
! Evening. 

Hlfty- ( six, yeart. for 

iWB 


up (he flight of any defjvefy; • - 

cn ftp ter .on’ Yorkshire ■ criplcct he Is .. 
prriud to say that he was dismissed m 
tum by Bowes, Rhodes, Leyland, 
Macaulay and Verity. To those for 
whom these are still household names 
the book will give much pleasure. 


Wettings,., shows, an en 


attractive 
period: L .was 




fepreseptation jusU-, T - w t 
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disinclination to stick to the.pofot; he 
rattlbles arid ruminates about tne 
famous players, of ;the past, and re- 
collects yet again old debates. Should 
Fender have bpen captain of Englaqd.r 
■Was Bradman- or HobW tta greater 
batsihari (the answer is predictable)? 

. How can we qecopnt for the ineptitude 
of the selectors ift il?21. of fodepd at 
any other, time?.- ■ , . . •* i v 

the ^modern gai^c jie Kas a 

nauseates tiy. it? fatliity. In the on dpjj 
bowlers , expected wickets and . took 
theni with " quiet’ satisfaction. , pe 
Author, ; deplorpi the one-day game , 
hehhetp;.ihe domi^e.of the [eg'spmner, 
^high . pads; shortened boundaries. 


in 

. iqus 

uuiiuiiiH wiM -* — — - — which 
mVsteriously reduced , the ground s 
■ seating, capacity the^oatalogue is a 
long one.: . A- rathen- jWSftgP 

: suggeitelhdt the long-awaited paiffiwfl 
might come through the agency of a 
Prune Minister with the courage of her 
convictions, and it woitid wrtajnly do 
no hann at all to bring bai^. the cat. 
Perhaps the latter could be ured on 
flagging fast bowlers as -well as 
hoofigan supporters; Mr- W piling, one 
feels, will’be fearlessly expressing his 
views in his retirement w^jeverhe 

may be, and occasionally falling foql of 
his television-set as he: watches_ some 
“on^day Scramble’’;- Arid thar : over 

from Rhodes will nag mercilessly on. 


Australia Series mi PP^ 

£1,95;' 0 04 796p72;8) by B^rlCT, 

with a for^wbrd ,by lari., ^pthatn, first 
published -in. 1982: by. Hodder and 
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commentary 


Pigs, prisons and promenades 
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New Oxford books: 
Economics 


Randall Stevenson 

Fringe Theatre 
Edinburgh Festival 

"So this is all there is of the Opera 
House”, remarked a bemused tourist 
in Edinburgh last week. He was 
surveying, the abandoned building site 
which ought have become an opera 
house for the Edinburgh Festival, and 
has instead, for the post couple of 
years, provided room for a village of 
tents and marquees housing one of the 
largest of the Fringe's many venues, 
appropriately named the Hole in the 
Ground. Floodlit under the mists of 
Edinburgh midnights, strung with 
coloured lights and with the constant 
roar of generators drowning fugitive 
dramatic declamations ana floating 
chords of rock, this busy site never 
quite seems operatic, but does retain a 
fantastic aspect. Around 500 Fringe 
companies crowded into Edinburgh 
this year, and any performing space, 
even a Hole in the Ground, left over by 
the Festival, was more than welcome to 
the Fringe. 

■ As well as sharing spaces with the 
official Festival, the Fringe sometimes 
'showed itself willing to expand on 
the Festival theme, Vienna 1900. 
Following the lead of the Festival's 
main theatrical presentations, several 
Fringe companies returned to the 
innovative Germanic theatre of the 
early years of this. century. German 
playwrights of that period often found 
in Strindberg the inspiration for 
some of their own Expressionist 
experiments: very frequently 

performed in Germany around the 
•outbreak of the .First World War, 
Jberg was , also reconsidered, on 


no doubt in the wake of centennial 
excitement in 1982. In Circe, 
Cambridge Mummers had the 
excellent idea of staging theNighttown 
episode of Ulysses as a promenade 
performance, ’ exposing the 
unsuspecting audience to close 
encounters with whores, drunks, a 
rather sweaty Bloom, and an often 
verbatim transcription of Joyce's 
dialogue from the novel. It was an idea 
that could have been better developed: 
the audience seemed to figure 
principally as an encumbrance to the 
performers, whose presentation of 
phantasms and nightmares might have 
profited from a visit to Expressionist 
shows elsewhere an the Fringe. 
Despite frantic attempts to summarize 
Ulysses in the programme, it must have 
been particularly hard work for anyone 
who did not know their Joyce. Apart 
from a few longueurs, Belfast Moving 
Show’s portrait of Joyce’s life and work 
in Shem the Penman was much easier 
going, offering some articulate 
recitations from Finnegans Wake, and 
an insightful version of Gerty 
McDowell. The highlight was Paddy 
Scully's recreation of the Cyclops 
episode from Ulysses: he rivalled Jack 
Kiaff in expanding himself into a whole 
pubful of people, differentiated 
through exact readjustments of 
posture and precise changes of tone. 



Death, for example, was as much a re- 
examination as a revival. Although the 
abundant perishing flowers of their set 
aptly represented the fading hides of 
the relationship Strindberg portrays, 
the company's adaptation 
“Strindberg stripped to the bone” as 
they described it - departed too far 
from the original in creating. a depth of 
gloom almost too oppressive for Its 
; • audiepcqtobear. Some tnsight into the 
origins of Strindberg's, pessimism 
. about human relations was offered in A 
■ S/r/ndbe'rg Play, a rather static, Wordy, 
. but competently-performed piece by 
•v Novella • Theatre Company, whicn 
\ • examine? the • playwright's gloomy 
g .. - biography, .specifically; his unhappy 

ll. 'Hja. marriage to Sid von Essen. The sexual 
• t : •’ '"/•!: r 1 v conflict Strindberg experienced and 
»'• * s . . . wrote about receives a sort of surreal 
.o projection ;in Sphinx and Strayyman, by 



stolidly and rather sinisterly himself 
despite all the threats and theories 
which confront him. 

Not surprisingly. Bertolt Brecht was 
the major focus of the Fringe’s interest 
in German theatre: nis strong 

provocative narratives always prove 
attractive to Fringe companies. As well 
as providing productions of Mother 
Courage, The Caucasian Chalk Circle, 
and The Resistible Rise of Arturo Ul, 
this year's Fringe offered an 
opportunity to examine the inception 
of Brecht's own rise, and his 
development from within the 
expressionist phase of German 
theatre. This was made possible by 
good productions of his early fable. 
Lux in Tenebris (performed by 
Cambridge University Theatre Group) 
and of his mysterious early play, In the 
Jungle of the Cities. This latter 
production, by the English Touring 
Company, was perhaps the best Brecht 
on the Fringe, his “inexplicable 
wrestling match” curiously 
complemented by the cast's own 
wrestle with their venue, a wretchedly- 
lit, low-ceilinged room with only one 
entrance to the stage. The actors' 
lugubrious drawls and dull stares as 
they struggled around their 
encumbered stage excellently (if 
perhaps partly inadvertently) extended 
the all-encompassing drabness of 
Brecht’s vision of urban 
claustrophobia. 

Though Brecht generally provides 
good material for low-budget Fringe 
productions, perhaps the best bet of all 
is the one-man show, which has the 
advantages of being both economic 
and easily adaptable to the vicissitudes 
of Fringe venues. Several of this year's 
large assortment had a literary flavour: 
sometimes almost too literary, in fact, 
George. Curry's two-hour reading from 


proved much too static for a surfeited Declan Donnell an s direction otvanlty 
Fringe audience. Performing just 
across the High Street, Peter Gale was 
much more successful with his 
Hopkins. Though never going very 
deeply into the. origins of the poet's 
religious austerity and linguistic 
sensuality, this was a warmly 
handsome j portrayal of .the man, 

■ articulately acted and with some 
exuberantly, dramatic readings of the 
Verse. A hundred yards or so up the 
High Street, the sombre interior of the 
Warriors’ Chapel in Old Sf Paul's 
Church prbved an ideal setting for The 
Pity of War, a presentation of Wilfred 
Owen’s poetry and letters in a 
memorial which was made all the more 
poignant; and impressive, by the youth 
of Its perfprmef, cightcen-year-old 
Peter Florence. 


brilliant Hamlet of a few Fringes ago 
was strongly recalled by this excellent 
Tempest's dinner-suited actors and 
wide-open acting area. 

A disenchanted island provides the 
setting for Athol Fugard's study of life 
in South Africa's maximum security 
centre for political prisoners, Robben 
Island. Brought to the Fringe by 
Sundown Theatre of Zimbabwe, The 
Island concerns two convicts, one 
about to be released , the other doomed 
to a lifetime in jail, who decide to 
perform a prison version of Antigone as 
an appropriate vehicle for their 
feelings about brotherhood and its 
corruption by the state. The conviction 
and mutual confidence in the 
performances of Walter Muporutsa 
and Dominic Kanaventi created an 
emotional energy which continually 
crackled between characters trapped, 
like Vladimir and Estragon, in mutual 
dependency, affection or disgust. This 
excellent acting, ideally adapted to a 
play with brotherhood as its theme, 
made The Island one of the most 
memorably moving performances on 
this year’s Fringe. 

The Freie Theateranstalt of West 
Berlin were among visitors who had 
particularly baa luck. Their 
production of Ubu Roi, promising a 
tilting stage and the participation of a 


Despite their various merits, both large pig, ran into so many technical 

lfl rti v problems that it had to be withdrawn. 


Belfast and Cambridge were partly 
outdone by Ulysse, Ulysse, in which the 
Swiss mime Amiet, making no explicit 
reference to Joyce, used brightly-lit 
masks and mannequins, and flexible 
mime, to create an evocative series of 
analogies between Homer’s world and 
the sadder life of a ChapUnesque 
factory-hand in the twentieth century. 

Thackeray’s fiction might not be 
thought any easier than Joyce's to 
‘ and ', yet the .. outstanding 


Despite such casualties, much of the 
excitement of this year's Fringe was 
still generated by foreign companies. 

Certainly none was more enthralling 
than Andrzej Wajda’s Teatr Stary of 
Kraktiw. Wajda is, of course, best 
known as the director of films such as 
Man of Iron and Man of Marble, 
though he has said that ‘‘films are 

simply my profession ... work in the — — .... — _ -j 

theatre [is] something special for the stylish phenomena this year. The earn 
holidays' 1 . On the evidence of his on the spectator of this annfflJ 


Roguzliin sits in a corner, gj 
contemplating his murder: sooa 
leaps up to lock the auditorium do® 
The effect is of being trapped in dx 
dark, not really in a theatre, but ^ 
Myshkin, genuinely in the present* of 
a man edging towards insanity. Ifo 
chilling reflection is rapidly fuelled hr 
the astonishing conviction and masto 
- really beyond anything available os 
the British stage - of acton who* 
improvisation enthralls for an hournd 
a half an audience who scarcely nodee 
that the performance is entirety In 
Polish. Rogozhin eventually rebu 
and unlocks the door, letting sunMa 
stream into the auditorium, 
profound nervous relief is immediarely . 
followed by a further, final shock (so 
ordinary-looking men are taring i 
bow. expecting applause of a 
audience which has come to Wkn 
itself not in the presence of mere ados 
at all, but entombed with a murderti 
and an innocent in a shabby room. 

Teatr Stary's absolute pro- 
fessionalism is at one end of ibe 
Fringe’s vastly various spectnm. 
Somewhere nearer the other end nipt 
be found, for example, Them 
Warwickshire’s Saved, a productido 
with few pretensions to sophisticatm 
suffering from every sort of clumsira 
in its attempted naturalism on i 
cramped stage, and yet determine 
and ambitious enough to communksii 
much of the power of Edward Boafi 
play. Such enthusiasm- and eneigys 
essential to the Fringe, which nw 
encompasses in its 80 U or so sepink 
productions every sort of theatre, foa 
the most straightforward Shakespeare 
to a “revival, for example, of m 
thirteenth-century Chinese Yflanjjta.. 
The Orphan of Chao, which prondw 
one of the most unusual and visra? , 


The kingdom of the mad 

i^eTHoftnann 


Writers in limbo 


husbnnd arc 
speakers. 


read over the loud- 


Thc direction bv Keith Hack seems 
to he pulling itself apart, and almost 
ulways works against the 
scrupulousness and acuity of Botho 
Strauss's text. Too little attention is 
paid to the words. Instead, (he 
dialogue is often spoken ns if it 
sketchy and episodic in consisted of so many smart one-liners, 
iwup . ,, Ij ohfKEoun 11 seems that, wherever possible, it is 

^-ylyww JollK I ehtsgo up |d shorl for , hs T, K p roi | I1C iio n is 

it”3l3S tcdinicalized, obtrusive and lavish. So 


j0nio Strauss 

Crtd ad Small 
y^djrijte Theatre 


Fair for 



Cheek by Jowl. This 
company’s odd name is a barely 
sufficient indication of the closeness 
and mutual confidence with which six 
actors worked together at a pace well 
worthy of Die Hose, Apparently 
omnicompetent at the creation of 
moods and the doubling add trebling of 
parts, the cast ; established all their 
settings using as praps only a few 
cleverly-constructed chairs, which they 
transformed with infectious wit into 
the boats, carriages, beds, hotels and 
harbours of Vanity Fair. Anfid all Its 
sustained humour find fun, this was 
also at times a sharply poignant 
production which remained 
remarkably faithful to Thackeray. An 
ingenious feature of Its adaptation 
was that occasionally narrative or 
descriptive passages of the . novel, 
sometimes complete with speech-cues. 


holidays 

:■ production last week'qt, the. Traverse 
Theatre, he and his actors must work 
uniquely hard in their holidays: in this 
case, on an adaptation, entitled 
Nastasla Filipovna, of the penultimate 


spectator 
theatrical., explosion was 
exemplified when, very latepne #>■ 
Freic Thenteranstalt's pig, tiringoibo 
enforced idleness, set ofr to Investpe 
the -Hole in the Ground site, purawii 



action has already begun. Dimly 
illumined by a few lamps and candles, 


ubiquitous theatricality of 1. r .. 

the past weeks that this benighted wMfl 
scarcely seemed untoward; 


Author, Author 


Competition No 140 


uaiene Dacia in 1917: Complete 'with origin*!. Matiow 

■ " 5 t] :•:% cubist, ^ostiimes and a gjarit mask of the quieter ... - rind ; less . 

sort inside which the original . Gale'ria ' i rasiible; tbaii : Ha appeared in this 
',41 ^ a ^ f ad his sedpt , PPrirayal. A memorable moment was 

frovjdeij 6heio?' ttie: 


Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 
that they reach this office not later than 
October 7. A prize of £10 is offered for 
the first correct set of answers opened 

; ** ten , " t ° 

striking contrast to their fagade or 1 ' 

■ demeanour at the time. This sustained 
some of Thackeray's . ironies with 
peculiar stage; effectiveness. 

Inevitably, Shakespeare Was - the 
most .performed dramatist . on the 
Fringe, though there js a tendency to 

... 


Entries, marked “Author, Author 
140" on the envelope,' should be 
addressed to the Editor, The Times 
Literary Supplement, Priory HOuse, St 
John;* Lane, London EC1M4BX. The 
solution and results will appear on 
October 14. 


3 The young men float on tbekjjj. 
their white hollies bulge to iW0M 
they do not ask who senes i ■ 

They do not know who pufcJJJ 
declines with pendant and 

They do not think whom they J*- 
with spiff-: 


Competition No 136 
Winner: Mr J. Coggrave . 

Answers: 


6 amative, following the decline 

7 Lotte (Glenda Jackson) into 
j&gtion and madness. In this, n 
-rabies Botho Strauss's prosc- 
iMb. M Widmung (translated as 
Ma,and published by Chatto and 
tfwbs), and Rumor (due next year 

Csrcanet). All three share a 
lion with single characters in 
k, and worsening, situations, 
sibject is loss - the loss of love, 
atinty.of psychic balance. They 
share the same principle of 
iurion: the wilful, eccentric and 
„_:riy deployment of scenes along 
Inear the trajectory of the plot, like 
on both sides of a curve on a 
Consequently, it is easy to 
the play as a short novel - and I 
confess that at moments of 
with the evening, I took 
in (his fancy. 

. Ik play begins with a scene in a 
telcafe in Morocco, where Lotte is 
|, dasplng her glass with both 
talking and jabbering and 
tog to herself. After the break- 
jdher marriage, she has gone on a 
c holiday , where she is cut off by 
f money - and because no one 
Itilk to her. She reports on day- 
man, where “the men scream at 
iwfflen in the desert”. Excluded 
such norms of human 
she half-overhears a 
ifioti between two men, and 
^'almost fetishizes, tense and 
‘ ig, her Shoulders drawn up, a 
i wallow pattern bn her light- 
Td dress. Her subsequent 
; mto “the hackneyed kingdom 
paid" Is'rathcr leis diverting, as 
tamos from one attempt at 
to another, finishing up as a, 
« maniac talking to strangers. 
Woes alternate with snort, 
one? (great and small?), ns 
„ * en jers a room Where there is 
which gets up and rushes at 
-u the context of this producllo n , 
Inflation seems like a defensive. 
w *y of stretching the 
*5 patience, a trick from a 
rtttclu Between scenes, 

■ from Lotte to her estranged 


much has been delegated that the 
various parts of it seem quite 
independent of one another: there is 
plenty of attention to detail, but little 
overall concept. The only consistently 
excellent and sympathetic ingredient is 
the costumes - just the right blend of 
realism and abstraction. The set Is a 
high cube of translucent, steel-ribbed 
plastic, with piping and staircases 
visible behind it (a bit like the 
Beaubourg). While attracting 
attention to itself, it works as a 
sensitive structure, quick to adapt and, 
as it were, crystallize around the props 
introduced into it: a bare bulb or a 
velvet-shaded one; road signs, entry- 
phones or a tump of litter. Less 
commendable is the music: circus jazz 
chopped up like musical chairs. As we 
leave the theatre, it tries to persuade us 
it has all been harmless fun. 

The central performance from 
Glenda Jackson is rather anorganic, a 
distracting veneer of clown in her 
movements, and, without moments of 
calm or pause, quite exhausting. She is 
individual instead of representative, 
and emotional where she might have 
been analytical. Her stutter, when 
surprised on one occasion talking to 
herself, goes on for so long that it 
becomes a feat of comic 
resourcefulness and virtuosity. Among 
the other performances, Barry Stanton 
is splendidly . violent as '-Paul, the 
blocked writer and husband qf Lolls, 
dressed in sneakers; - pyjamas ?ntr 
raincoat. As her boss in another scene, 
iris recourse to ,a falsetto whine is 
overdone and cheap. It is strange that 
he could do something as boss-like as 
keeping his hands m his pockets, 
stretching his trousers over his broad 
bottom; but also, to signify working, 
bend his knees and make slalom 
motions with his hands in a gesture that 
is pure panto. At the htgli-poinl of an 
otherwise muddled and disappointing 
evening. Stanton, ns someone else s 
husbnnd, kneels on the bed and holds 
out to his wife the bunal product mass- 
produced in his factory, a small 
cruciform gadget 


R. J. HoIIingdale 

Christopher Hampton 
Tales from Hollywood 
Olivier Theatre 

Christopher Hampton's play Tales 
from Hollywood - a title presumably 
patterned' on HorvAth's biggest 
success. Tales from the Vienna Woods - 
is, its frequent humour notwith- 
standing, a pessimistic piece about 
that sad subject, the writer's place in 
society, or, better, in the world. 

Its narrator and dominant figure, 
the Gemum-speaking Hungarian 
dramatist ud&n von HorvStn, is, 
throughout the play, dying: a political 
dmigrd, he was sheltering from a storm 
under a tree in Paris in 1938 when a 
branch fell from the tree and killed 
him. Back at his hotel he left notes for a 
novel he was just starting to write, the 
first line of which read: “A poet 
emigrates to America . . In the tick 
of time between the fall of the fatal 
bough and the poet's extinction, 
Hampton allows him to continue his 
novel, to emigrate to America, to 
experience the comically futile and 
frustrating life of a writer in Hollywood 
and to observe the behaviour of other 
imigri German writers who assembled 
in Los Angeles and environs during the 
Nari era. In what Is represented as 
1950, Horvdth cracks his head open in 
a further senseless accident and, to 
employ his own words, is “dead at 
last”. 

To present the action of the play as a 
narration by Horvflth makes for 
obvious difficulties, but they are easily 
overcome by the skill of Michael 
Gambon, who moves from _ narrator to 
participant and back again with the 
greatest economy of means: a 

.movement of the head, a slight chaqgp 


writer, the artist, in general and 
anywhere. 

Tales from Hollywood is thus a 
civilized, witty, but none the less 
seriously intentioned and at bottom 
unsparing satire on what are seen as 
the pretentions and ineffectiveness of 
the life of the modern writer. In 
Hollywood, Horvftth tells us, the status 
of the writer is equivalent to that of the 
hairdresser. U is this satirical intent 
which justifies (it is the only thing that 
could justify) the exteriority, the 
caricature quality of the play's 
principal figures. 

The exception is Horvflth himself, 
with whom we identify because the 
author identifies with him: liberal- 
minded, urbane, sympathetic, very 
English, really, though we are assured 
he is Hungarian. But the rest are 
caricatures. Of the two men of 
unquestioned genius who find 
themselves in Hampton's cast , Thomas 
Mann (Guy Rolfe) Is the very self- 
conscious, very well-dressed “man of 
letters" and Goethe’s representative 
on earth familiar to us from the many 
unsympathetic portraits of him painted 
for us by his less gifted contemporaries 
since Ins death; but isn't Hampton 
making it just a little too easy for 
himself, perhaps, when he reproduces 
this portrait more or less untouched? 
Thomas Mann's first, brief appearance 
has him reclining in a beach-chair clad 
like Dirk Bogarde as Aschenbach in 
the film of Death in Venice: but the 
implications of this initial shapshot are 
not pursued, and when he next appears 
he is merely the boring egomaniac who 
somehow (though his friends have not 
been able to explain it to us) succeeded 
in writing the Joseph tetralogy and 
Doctor Faustus. 

The caricature of Brecht (lan 
McDiarmid) is more acceptable 

because it is dearly intended to be one 
■ 


The Origins 
of Trade Union 
Power 


Henry Phelps Brown 

This book throws light on the 
sources and characteristics of trade 
unionism by singling out some of the 
critical moments and vital forces In 
Its history. It examines particularly 
the relations between trade unions 
and the law, and the endeavours of 
governments to exert controls, and it 
Is pointed by comparative studies of 
trade unionism In the United States, 
Canada, and Australia. £1 5 
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enough. The chief effect of this mode 8aBy H 0 lng, in n work whose subject ifl 
of presentation, however, and the one w ri( Crs ft reality.' Of thi£ element of 

presumably intended, is to remove the pathos introduced to balance the- 
action from the levcl of any kind qf comedy, the greater part is borne- that 

Is' the correct word - by Heinrich; 
Mann, an “old. old man” to whom is 


renlism into Umbo. The narrator is 
between life and dentil, and the cast of 
characters he sets in motion are 
German writers in Hollywood. 

And in reality, these people were 
indeed in limbo: but it ail happened a 
long time ago, and they are all dead 
now, so why should we or the nuthor 
take any interest in them? The answer, 
of course, lies in what, In their 
apparently unnuturnl isolation, self- 

absorption and essentially futile 

in n forlorn and action, they are held to be a strikingly 


Equality 
and Inequality 

Theory and Practice 

Edited by Andrd Betel lie 

This volume deals with the subject 
of Inequality from a range of different 
disciplines: sociology, economics, 
political science, law, and education. 
The contributors are Professor 
Andr6 Betellle, Professor 
Manoranjan Mohanty, Dr B. 
Sivaramaya, DrAnandChakravartl, 
Dr Malavlke Karlekar, all from the 
University of Delhi. £1 2.50 

Economics 
of Inequality 

Anthony B. Atkinson 

This Is a fully revised edition of a 
book first published eight years ago. 
It incorporates the new material dn 
the distribution of Income and wealth 
end Includes the advances In 
understanding ot such Issues as the 

causes of opneentrattorr of wealth. 
Tito empirical sections have also 
been brought pp to date. Second ■ 
edition £1$ paperback £5.95 


.. 
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meted out tlie poetic justice due to the 
creator of Professor Unrot. Philip 
Locke bears up very well under the 
burden of being sympathetic and 
ineffectual, and Billie White law throws 
herself Into the role of his much 
younger (yet no longer young) wife 
with great vitality; out tl>e action 
centring on Heinnch Mann seems to 
me not to be fully an integral pnrt of 
what is in’ other respects a tightly 
integrated play. 


Inadcqunte“gesture of love. ■ vivid representation of: namely the 

he periodicals, 3: Essays in Criticism 

[Ai^Mackle RiC ' ard 
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was the 
Lieutenon 
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Mach# u :’ C <>’er ' 


Hallelujah I" 

That escaped 
* When she tumbled off thgj>to 
And was cut In little 
A. E. Hausman, “Hallelu 




_ Slid 

Ricks (Editors) 

a, Volume XXXIII, 
ions£U, .. 


Richard Bradford takes up the line- 
endings of Paradise Lost as seen 
through eighteenth-century eves - a 
fascinatingly oblique approach - and 
shows that they became acceptable as 
an independent poetic device in 
Thomas Sheridan’s Lectures on the Art 


. foolish 

Richards, C. S, Uwls^ Ernp a g ga |i^ of iconoclasts, and attfs best 

Ransom ^^“ponsibillty. Heturnea meg_ ./ c / . /c/y „ j !5 COnscious of that 
next to Trilling's book on E-. M. "J atwteHc moments it 


Sim S5? at the end Foster, : 

tne relevance of the eighteenth; fpuncj Lto qq ^duhddiiL' - 

Christopher Hamp W 
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century uounm_ ^ • fivcr jr tSie pasMC-that Luse in my ^ lext of Christopher Hampton s 

Thatkind of trivial nastiness became Among otherplaywnpts reCentlypub- 
.oir nvpr the vears as the magazine fished, two afe in Methuen S'TheaJre- 
rB E Ur Sow into ^ being an anemic script series: three plays by Tppy Mar-; 
i d o^«.m«hlv its readership has. chant,' Welcome Home, Raspberry and 


lh 1951 •» -*■ — *>v — — ■ r **. „ _ 

1 as : I** ' founder importance of the moment he discerns 

iti' bf Sking for the history of English prosody. 





I. • ■ K iw . grace as . . 
1- ttiii ■i-i -y t . ti — - - , — ijj-jg. St qulto'^pnvlndngly unearthly; , 

l. ' WiltgqnStetn,,. jTung, r Buddfip,. sf : apBit, thd- .ij&jtijE.' 

i' ' i n iSi WVersuaiiye^tou*- ip prbditciion’s 


2 Oh, sbdut Salvation I It y 

Kings and Princes by tb®, 

.m.' '■ , Is * ..Nlarl find 


, .'lohnatibi 
ff^bUtalsos' 


^ had a r^gryingto'hismind tjrnt . ..... J 

arid Oho day as The. banjos rattled , an< * 

Jing-jing-jingled in . the 

Vachei Lindsay, ........ 
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(^Wp^Schdiurly;' apparent is 

;^PWrerit.' id ; the inception Essays. In Crlticlsm 
■ G. string smell of the Movement 

mej^Uwrdftce , although never pWlfatoe its edi , 

ffjN^wehfy- ■ ■ persona was suspicious and debunking--, 
•“ ' Sere was mdre argument over old 

lisraqli ; were 
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The British Tax 
System 

J. A. Kay and M. A- King 

This Is the third edition of a very ■ 
successful book Which Is recognised 
as probably the peat dlscuoalpn of 
the mein problems of theedfrent tax - , . 
system. It Is up to date to 1st 
November, .1 982. M uoh of the 
material has been rewritten, and 
there Is a new chapter on Inflation 
and the tax system. Third edition 
£15 paperback E5.5Q, 

Military Spending 

Facts ahd Figures, 

Worldwide Implications, , 
and Future Outlook. .. V 

WassliyLeontlef . ; v;. 
ahd Faye Duchln 

The authors explore the economic 
rote of the,mllitary sector In regional 
economies and in the world 
economy between 1 970 and 2000. 
They conclude that reduced military. 

spending will beap4»mpan led by , . : 
Increases In consumption, and In i.-.-: 
world production and trade! mat 
reduced spending and transfer of ; 
these funds to the leastdeveloped - 
regions yvpuki still hot riuffioe to. - 
riarrow the gap In comparative 
pros berity between nations, and that . 
sJgnmpantfy disparate dlreqj and, . • 
tndirect.derhwida aroplaoed on. 
proribbtjon.fiylfm rhllttaryandnon- ; 
'ijfd fi ;i ; ;£15 / : :■ / 
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to the editor 


The boss-men in session 


The Making of 
Modern Freedom 

Sir, - 1 am sorry my comment (June 
17) on J. H. Hexter's article about En- 
glish historians and the “birth of mod- 
ern freedom” (January 21 ) appeared to 
him to be a '“side-swipe (Letters, ■ 
September 2) . Like him I was surprised 
that there had been no response to it. 
His well-deserved praise of American 
work on sources of early-modern par- 
liamentary history seemed relevant in a 
review of a parallel collection of non- 
parliamentary legislation. But clearly 1 
ought to have expressed my alarm at 
_ his article mo re fully or not at all . Since 

“ he still hopes to change my mind 

perhaps I should confess the manifold 
difficulties he faces. 

There are some points of agreement 
from which the persuading could start, 
i certainly did not advocate the study of 
royal government instead of parlia- 
ment. Hexter's suggestions for the 
co-ordinating of parliamentary ma- 
terials are ndmirable. I agree that 
the dogma of the "world’s first 
bourgeois revolution” was wrong 
(though some of the most brilliant 
work on the period has come from 
historians who accepted less crude 
versions of it). What I find "deeply 
disheartening is that Hextcr the great 
myth-destroyer now seems to be 
demanding allegiance to a myth of his 
own: a '•transformation” in men's 
perceptions of "the pattern of free- 
dom” happened in the English par- 
liaments of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, and only 
there. Understanding of these parlia- 
ments, and apparently of a lot of later 
history too, is to be based on their 
devotion to “freedom" which was- “a 
central , overt , and declared Concern” . 

. / How anyone can read such mag- 

i nificenily full accounts of the par- 

[laments .that make up this “very 
Complex, very long episode” with the 

understand. MPs and peers talked, 
often as an adjunct to more material 
matters, about liberties, privileges, 
J, rights. Sometimes, as in 1628 and 1641, 

liberties 


that he judges the value of historical 
work in terms of the present. Is he not 
demanding, with sincere emotion, that 
Western historians, in choosing their 
subject and approach to it, should seek 
to uphold the form of government they 
live under? He would deplore, as I do, 
that attitude to history in communist 
countries. To imitate it does not in the 
end help either freedom or history. Let 
us by all means have a great synthesis 
of the history of parliament, one that in 
each period will show how rep- 
resentative it was of whom and of 
what, how and why it was changing, 
how far monarchs, aristocrats, gentry, 
borough corporations, civil servants, 
financiers, trade unions, political 
parlies and every established dlite of 
the time restricted the power of the 
assembly and the electorate - and of 
course vice versa, if out of that there 
comes some understanding of freedom 
and of how it can be improved, so much 
the better. 

DONALD PENNINGTON. 

Linton Hill, near Ross-on-Wye, 
Herefordshire. 


Parliament was important in that it 
retained a forum for discussion, but 
Hexter's belief that it was the sole 
well-spring of modem liberty is, apart 
from anything else, insulting to the 
Dutch and even the French. In my 
own opinion our concept of liberty 
owes almost everything to the French 
Revolution. 

For political, psychological or so- 
ciological reasons it is important to 
Americans WASPs to formujate a 
distorted view of American history, 
but they cannot be allowed to 
mythologize English history in order 
to reconcile the two. 

J. P. KENYON. 

Department of Modern History, St 
Andrews University, St Andrews, 
Fife. 
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uiov Frear Keeler, Maija 
uJiyoN Colb and William B. 
Bidwell (Editors) 

in Parlhunont 1628: 

CTLords Proceedings 1628 

£ £75. 0 300 02051 

Volume 6, Appendixes and Indexes 

tm- £75. 0 300 02467 3. 


G. R. Elton 

possiblehelpbyacarefuldescriptionof better guidance. Another footnote in 
the material. These may look like small the same volume (p 475) tries to 

f ioints, but using the material means explain the common and perfectly 
irst being clear how it came into straightforward annotation "exped 


The Hysterical 

Wnman’c Mrs T - Hm Huxley a photograph taken in 1910. and her cook (sttU. E for June *24^ 1977.) Volume Five 

TV UI11CII 9 Lee s letter below). I ^5 the proceedings of the House 

Mnvpmpnt i (rfLorik Volume Six includes a chart 

itiutuiivxiip that of the other half of the human presumably at the request oflhepto I of bills and petitions received in both 

Sir, - Anne Stevenson (Letters, race, especially when the poets range grapher. It is a curious, almost D^ft Houses; collects materials somewhat 
iptember 9) skirts the point of my over specifically female territory, pose. Her husband certainly semi I qdnfly described as “relating to royal 
tter (August 19) in which I ques- Kingsley Amis noted “the awful way nave had difficulty in relaxine ha taE Ktkffls'; adds some Commons 
med the basis of her claim that their poems lay them open” (“A for the photographer. I material found since the earlier parts 


Mrs T. H. Huxley (left), a photograph taken in 1910, and her cook [at Uj. 
Lee s letter below). 


There is nn interesting difference in possible help by a careful descriptionof 
the materials available for the two the material. These may look like small 
Houses which itself underlines the points, but using the material means 
distinction between an instrument of first being dear how it came into 
rule and a talking-shop. Most of what existence und what its outward 
appenrs in the first four volumes appearance may conceal. One looks 
consists of private diaries and notes for a discussion of authentidly, of the 
kept by sonic members; nearly nil the making of the record as well as the 
Lords material consists of the Journnl interrelationship of its parts, and this 
and the stages preliminary to it - the requires a far more sophisticated 
records of its clerical organization. The criticism of the sources than any of the 
Lords record is official and material printed in the 1628 Commons' 

authoritative beyond anything the and Lords' Debates has yet received. 
Commons produced, though by the The editors in effect claim that what 
same token it may well lack the variety, they print is what was said and done. It 
indiscretion and surprise wc find in the may be so, but without that further 
lower House. strict analysis the claim rests on faith, 

Such offirial records pose far greater and there are too many discrepancies 
problems of interpretation to the within the material produced to allow 

1 1 . 1 j _ ■ . . J* " fliot Tailk f/i nmmrtmfun T leave nf tnarn 


that of the other half of the human 


Sir, - J. H. Hexter complains tioned 
(Letters, September 2) that Donald hyster: 
Pennington's is the first response poetry 
to his extraordinary excursus on the. she su 
History of Parliament in the TLS. that th 


v, I, university Press. Lords record is official and material printed in the 1628 Commons' 

"" — authoritative beyond anything the and Lords' Debates has yet received. 
1 „ tmnintfa rhn Commons produced, though by the The editors in effect claim that what 

Ttee two volumes compie e same token it may well lack the variety, they print is what was said and dnne. It 

(Bailable senes wnicn inc imc indiscretion and surprise wc find in the may be so, but without that further 
Cater for Parliamentary History nos j owcr House. strict analysis the claim rests on faith. 

Averina lust Such official records pose far greater and there lire too many discrepancies 
<$* “ 4,0 r n ,K the liistnrv of problems of interpretation to the within the material produced to allow 
• ft 1 fi , mT aZ four vohimes scholar than do private diaries. They that faith to grow strong. Users of these 
’ h H? of arc faithfully primed here in the day- volumes should remain on the alert: all 

j « d?7-j3 b H a y arrangement chosen for the the material is there, but what does it 

, ^ werereyewed n^hc TLS ^ ^ ^ descriptjon mean? 

“JR,; of the House offered in the introduction falls a long These nigg .ig doubts are reinforced 

Six mcludes a chart wa V short of an adequate analysis. For by the palpable hints that despite their 

ofLords. Volume Six includes j cnan . j g Hpvminn fh P editor* did not nnssess 


against a bill, found frequently In the 
Lords Journal. We are told that the 
word has been Englished into 
“expedited". It should not have been: 
the correct English term is "sped". 
What it meant was that a bill was 
finished with, having been agreed by 
both Houses, and was put in the 
custody of the clerk for the 
presentation for the royal assent at the 
end of the session: tne Lords clerk 
collected all such bills , which is why the 
word is not found in the Commons 
Journal. The explanation offered in the 
footnote, though it seems to be on the 
rieht lines, leaves one uncertain 


miVciv mflurles -i chart way short ot an adequate analysis, for Dy me paipaoie nuns mar aespiie ineir 
dAmimiwd in both Hie making of the Journal - ihe devotion the editors did no! possess 


September 9) skirls the point of my over specifically female territory, 
letter (August 19) in which I ques- Kingsley Amis noted “the awful way 
tioned the basis of her claim that their poems lay them open" (“A 
hysteria was the keynote of women’s Bookshop Idyll”) and admittedly a lot 
poetry of the 1960s and 1970s. Since of women lack thrust and drive, but 
she suggested in her review of July 15 humour has always seemed to me to be 


imagine 


thatthenysteriahascalmeddownnow, one of their particular strengths re- 
it seems strangely inappropriate that gardless. The raw anger which occa- 


she should support her commei 
earlier prevalence by quoting 
ively from “Women's Me 
poets” published in 


indeed 


they did indeed make liberties 
collectively a major issue in their 
complaints against ministers. Their 
normal aim was to use the power of the 
purse, to seek redress or grievances 


professional historians, like myself, earlier prevalence by quoting exclus- 
found Hexter s sermon - for it was ive | y £, m -Women's Movement 
notlung less - so platitudinous and p 0e t s ” published in very recent 
old -fashioned as to be embarrassing, ; feminist anthologies. The poets she 
especially coming as it did from a citea m sure | y not those w fc 0 xt the 
historian of his distinction. (The fact “overall mood’’ in the 1960s and 1970s. 
that* was largely irrelevant to the i n fact , a glance through “mixed" 
books supposedly under review is anthologies suggests that two of the 
another matter.) For the time being it very f ew British women poets of note 
was best passed over in silence. How- ; n (hose decades, as now, were Anne 
ever, the repetition of this sermon in Stevenson herself and Patricia Beer, 
ypur correspondence columns cannot both Q f whom have been admired for 
be ignored. their spareness and craftsmanship 

To old-fashioned American Whigs (among other qualities) - although 
like Hexter. the workof the revisionist - ^ ne "»“■«» called 

myth that liberty of the individual was see - 

carried like a torch from seventeenth- The women’s presses may have 
century England over into America, posed a certain threat to the Estab- 
where it blazed with the greater lishmeni, not least by unearthing 
brilliance in that incandescent atmos- earlier, neglected women poets ana 

f ihere. Around this myth historians thereby disturbing our view of our 
ike C, H. Mcllwain and Margaret literary heritage, but I can see no 


her comment on its sionally spills over from the women's 
by quoting exclus- ghettoes needs to be seen in a soci- 


Movement ological rather than a merely literary 
poets ' published in very recent context, since its main function is to 
feminist anthologies. The poets she bear witness to a fundamentally 
cites are surely not those who set the divided and unbalanced culture. 

it,, iiun . ..j min. _ _ ... 


• purse to seek redress of grievances Jhdson, to whom Professor Hexter 

I V . While maintaining harmony with Ihe g® appeals, built a picture of English 

l:u\ 1 : king's government;. The only time WsWry almost exc usively devoted to 

[ !ir’ • . ' ] - when parliament (as distinct from a few parliament and the courts of law. 

individual idealists) moved decisively Equally unreal, and also in the process 
beyond this -was the Civil War and <» wmg more slowly superseded, 
u ipL;k' ^ Interregnum, which have almost dis- “ '• Jnnailon ^of Puritanism 

iriJ* •*: ft- ’ , • ap^rttd from Hexter's picture. It may ^rpetrated _ by American, prao; 
i ' ‘ baye been q mistake Iq see early Stuart htionexs like Perry Miller and William 

’ parliaments.primarily as precursors of Haller. ‘ 

bc ^ slin i V ldre . Itmay be that in their revolt against 
. W. • • nusleadlog to wet theth. primarily as a false orthodoxy the revisionists hnve 


"overall mood 1 ’ m the 1960s and 1970s. ^ Pound specu i ated that poetry is 

In ,. fa ^. a 8 lance through “mixed" -‘phallic" in nature. The samples of 
anthologies suggests that two of the -Kysterical” verse quoted by Anne 
very few British women poets of note Stevenson appear to be largely vaginal, 
in those decades, as now, were Anne p er haps the surrealist definition of 
Stevenson herself and Patncia Beer, -hysterja” as “a mental state based on 
both of whom have been admired for the need for reciprocal seduction" is 
their spareness and craftsmanship the most appropriate in present 
(among other qualities) - although circumstances; 

Anne Stevenson s muse was called 

"bossy? by Peter Porter, Male poets do SYLVIA KANT ARIS. 

^not nave hiMsy- muses', aS’ fat asT can 14- v Osborne ■ Parc, ... Helston, 
see. Cornwall; 

The women’s presses may have 

E ased a certain threat to the Estab- PnrfrQif of Q T orin 

shment, not least by unearthing rurintll UI d i^aUj 

earlier, neglected women poets ana 

thereby disturbing our view of our Sir, - As Librarian of the picture 
literary heritage, but I can see no agency referred to in Henry Hardy’s 

C nds for the widespread suspicion letter about Mrs Huxley’s photograph 
humourless female hysterics set (Letters, September 9), I attach the 
the predominant tone in the last two two pictures concerned, which may in- 
decades. Women’s poetry, lq general, terest readers; I would call the real Mrs 
may not be so widely appreciated as Huxley less "sad” than preoccupied. 


C nds for the widespread suspicion 
humourless female hysterics set 
the predominant tone in the last two 
decades. Women’s poetry, iij general, 
may not be so widely appreciated as 


have had difficulty in relaxinebb 
for the photographer. 

If any reader has a dossier ii 4 
cook and can give me her Dime, a 
would be happy to assign herafileofti 
own. 

J. D, LEE 

BBC Hulton Picture Libnq,! 
Marylebone High Street, Londmffl 

Henry Stubbe 

Sir, - As Blair Worden poin&oab 
his review of James R. Jacob’s Hfloj 
Stubbe (August 5), hard evHrax 
about this versatile characlerafler 1(8 
is hard to come by. It duj k 
therefore, relevant to the developed 
of his thought to record ika « 
September 25, 1661, Stubbe s& 
scribed hs a physician to tte f 
propriate clauses of the ariicte » 
the thirty-sixth Canon of the Grom? 
England, as laid down in 1604, 3MJJ 
force until the passing of the Add 
Uniformity in May 1664. Theojpi 
subscription is in the Hereford!® 
Worcester Record „ . 01® 
(Subscription Book I, f 2r)- At.® 
time, Stubbe was practising _u J 
physician in Stalfori-uponAvw® 
under (he protection of the dxx» 
bishop, George Morley. 

PAUL MORGAN- 

St Cross College, Oxford* 


Among this week’s contributors 


irdsleadlnB that in their revolt against Tragedy was published in 1981. 

■‘I.i- afalso orthodoxy the revisionists have 
■ L ';V. Of tlmt undefined modern; slightly overstated their case, but their. 

■ . case is strorig. In England, as in any M t ^i. Carlin is a lecturer in English at 

. ^ j < It is hard tO'takc serlbusly the claim modern state, governance was the the University of Cape Town, 

f - V ithatparjiamentaioheior almOst alone, abiding element, because. through arty . . " 1 

-t'-.-s ■ '. :‘ntade freedom its : central concerpand and every revolution Englandned to ; : -■ 

in deferice of.lt. Elsewheiev. - be governed; and If the rethinking’ J- M. Coctzbb’? novels include In the 
•J- Hexter insists, •' i( wto .Merely 1 of seventeenth-century histbfv has rieart of the Country', 1977, and Wait- 

-'•f “peripheral”.. Afe Puritanism .the: ' shown us anything it « thrit conser- Ing for the Barbarians, 1980. 

' ’ .Leveller?. Milton , t he frathers of vative. reverence fdr established ". ■! .. .. .. . 

; ’ f i. . pelilloris and the yoqferous crowds, government was' overwhelmingly? SThFANComNi is the author of Liberal- 
• * : • tor iiutance, emiallv irrelevant to the powerful., even in.. the m rki -nF'th*. i^S inor . ■ erW 


John Baylev’s Shakespeare and Charles Jencks's Current 
Tragedy was pubbshed in 1981. Architecture will bepublishedlatertliis. 


■ ‘ :‘ ntade freedom its : central concerq and ®fld every revolution England had to 
— 1 •• .. acted in defericeof.TL Elsewheiey. - be governed; and If thq rethinking 
;!• ‘ Hexter insists, - it wte Metely^ of seventeenth-century histbfv has 


Mike Kirkwood is the editorial direc- 
tor of the Ravan Press, Johannesburg, 

Scott LeAthart is the editor of the 
Quarterly Jaurml of Forestry. 

A, L. Le QDeSne’s The Bodyline 


}'■ - . peuuons and the voqferous crowds, government was* overwhelmlogly 1 STfcFANCoLUNrhthi. n .ifhnphfr : ;^ M > ^ ** uuesnes nie aoayiine 

•Cfiv : : torimtance, equally irrt>le.Vant to the. powerful,, even In -the midst of;the SSSSJatS Controversy was published this 

gteal theme? Are Cromwell's views on most 1 violent revolts and purges. : * summer. 

,/toleradon admissible only in his- Whatever It may seem to us In j- 

» — H biMdriansc : r ^tf0^t,parji.amcnt wasngt central Hisrorvat the UMwreL Rov Macnab’s 77ie French Colonel : 


Pau l Seabriqiit is a Fellow of ADS®* 

College, Oxford. 

Peter Shaw's books indude 
acter of John Adams, 1976, 
lean Patriots and the 
Hon, 1981. . 

Arthur Shbps Is I 

at the University of Toronto- ? 

Randall Stevenson. .51 

Enalish at the UW 
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appeared; provides a run-down on the 
. sotks available for the elections to 
Ah Parliament, arranged by 
: constituencies', and prints letters and 

^ ome by foreign ambassadors) 

:r to the events of this 
Moment. There arc further two in- 
. deres: a splendid and very necessary 
• General Index to aU six volumes, which 
o&n convenient access to the 
' nonnous amount of material put into 
: uint, and an index of "legal citations" 
(references, essentially, to the public 
: records quoted in debate) which must 
! be cost enormous labour and serves 
; n very obvious purpose. These six 
I whines will be used, mined, analysed, 
hired gutted as well as (if experience 
uaiy guide) misused for a long time; 

; hie, at Ihe start of their career, the 
jnWmed reviewer can at best 
• °mt preliminary reactions. 

.H* first such reaction, however, 
wtbaonfe bf admiration for the work 
Vty the editorial team - 
nation which need not realty be 
JWupon at. length because it should 
woWous, and because the necessary 
jjpreiation is expressed in a kind of 
epilogue to Volume Six 
Jffte director of the Center, J. H. 

Since; however, this review 
w become aitical before it ends, it 
emphasized that no man of 
or sensibility would wish to stint 
f QT- those whp laboured in 
^vuderness of paper. They must 
JJjjjot very tired of both 
w*rontanans and scribblers, but 
Sift stuck it out, to all our 
BSSJP* 16 18 also very much due 
who have for some 
outstanding service to 
humanities and who 
jjp^ded both a home and an 
WL of publication for the 
3?V i ifrshtution which, in 
k&l iiiiM® 6 itself responsible 
of. Thomas More’s 
■HJJsSw M.fbr the Tudor 
^ wdl feel prdud of 
°l hcr universities are 
•d Ow Wsijw.” 01 should the role 
* ^t^wmeqt for. the 
°verip0ked: without 
• Whitanf assistance the 

162 ^ : - W0U M have 
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right lines, leaves one uncertain 
whether the editors really understood 
this commonplace of their record. 

It is a pity that private letters 
containing items of parliamentary 
news are called “newsletters", a term 
perhaps better reserved for the 
commercially produced budgets 
circulating at tne time and later 
which the earlier volumes called 
“Proceedings and Debates". Those 
private letters raise problems too: their 
printing here tends to overlook some of 
the proper principles for editing such 
material. But especially the letters 
raise questions of interpretation which 
do not seem to have struck the editors. 
Why, for instance, did Sir Martin 
Stuteville (no place of residence given 
but according to the Catalogue of 
Harleian MSS, of Dalham in Kent) 
receive a regular flow of information 
about parliamentary events from a 
fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
which fellow was himself making up nis 


fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
which fellow was himself making up nis 
letters at Cambridge out of news 


of dubbing his overbearing chief 
justice, whom he sacked, "Captain 
Coke”. And when Nethersole tells us 
that Sir Thomas Wentworth "has 
greatest sway in this Parliament" he 
confirms a fact apparent from the 
record buL regularly overlooked by 
historians bemused by Coke and Eliot. 

If, as seems likely, it was Wentworth 
more than any other man who "made" 
the Petition of Right and that in doing 
so he tried throughout to assist the 
king’s cause in the House, the history 
of both Wentworth and of the Petition 
needs serious reconsideration. 

The 1628 session ended in a strange 
scene of disarray. When the king came 
to the Lords to give his assent to bills, 
neither he nor the peers, wore their 
Parliament robes, ^‘for that their 
Lordships did not expect his Majesty's 
coining until the afternoon” (V, 706). 
As Charles explained, the report that 
the Commons were planning yet 
another remonstrance, this time 
against the continued collection of 
tonnage and poundage, had induced 
him to “end the session some few hours 
before I meant it” (III, 480). The king's 
closing speech was petulant, even 

a uerulous. Because or the premature 
losure, the Speaker did not have the 
subsidy bill to hand when he was 
supposed to offer it up to his sovereign; 
the clerk of the Lords had not had time 
to return it to the Lower House as he 
was supposed to do, and the 
contretemps riled the Commons. The 
” atmosphere, to put it mildly, was far 
i from propitious. Too many things had 
1 gone wrong in the five months of this 
1 parliamentary session, and too many 
nich words nad been sooken on all 


' I 

j 


s.' /{ 


received from London? Both Houses, 
incidentally, seem to have leaked as 
badly as any modem government 
department, despite the supposed 
secrecy of their proceedings. 

Well, this splendid edition has its 
defects. Even so, it remains splendid 
and a great buon to learning. The 


nigh words had been spoken on all 
sides. 

But that is no reason why now, 
reviewing that session, wc should copy 
their manners. If some things have 
gone wrong in the making of these six 
vast volumes it is necessary that they 
should be pointed out; but it is even 
more necessary to repeal the 
historian’s gratitude for what has been 
achieved. A.nd os in June 1628 the 


A Scale. 


' VAv ' ■ 1 :• the Commons reco/ds! Thus reports of this enterprise. Onwards r- backwards- 

. 1 " -Vy / conferencesara usuallyfuUerandmore . to the ParllameiltB of 1624 ana l62ol 

\\ / reliable in the Upper House. Oh May ;■ , 1 — : — r . . ; , — — — i 

tl* P Miamentmd Community by 

Right, the Lords with some difficulty . Ccsarove and J... L McGuire 


An estate plan from William Leybaurnc's The Compleat Surveyor (1653), 


(125pp. British Library. £20 
problem which’ needs to be fully s 01 ] 1 ® 
understood before the materials can be neecs 
properly assessed and used - the are. a 
editors tend to rely on preliminary and 
studies by Elizabeth Read Foster, Berki 
studios which leave niunv questions fount 
unanswered. No attempt, for instance, answi 
is mncle to determine Just when the some 
perfected Journal was actually written lomu 
- and something depends on that. We of tin 
get no real discussion of what was left Toro 
out of the notes taken by the clerks in trans 
the Houso, or what the transformation passi 


some of the qualitications very 
necessary for this kind of work. They 
are, and they admit it, weak on 1 
and the Latin. The late 
Bcrkowltz (not, alas, the 
fountain of this kind of knov 
answered questions com 
something called "Lolln 


Right, the Lords with some difficulty Art Cosgroye and J. L McGuire 
secured a conference; clearly more , 24gppj ^ p | etreo Press . £15. 0 904651 
ardent spirits in the Commons feared 2) has recently been published as 
their lordships’ capacity for persuading V oiume XIV of the Historical Studies 
the knights and burgesses to moderate serfes Rnd contains papers read before 
their demands. In the end the t j, e Irish Conference of Historians held 
committees met. In the Commons Sir j n D u b]jn in May 1981. The contributors, 
Nathaniel Rich, slanted Ins report to delude Michael Prestwitch, Art Cos-' 
depict the Lords as much too nove. S. G. Ellis, G. R. Elton, Brian 
submissive to the king and advised the Manning, J. I McGuire and R. R Foster, 
House against acceding to their an( j d, e papers cover a wide range- from 
desires: less a report tharc a hostile fourteenth-century England to twep- 
reaction (III, 409). In the Upper ij e th-century France nnd Germany, 
House, Lord Keeper • Coventry ^ f rtoin t j, e nprlian^ents of 14o0 
reported both sides, fairly pnd lo interwar Northern Ireland 
displayed the Commons’ delegates as p ar Hamen(s. 
courteous and accommodating, though - r ’ • — ■ 


questions concemma 
called "Latin legal 


S53V0?k.’AtS {? acti0n ?SkI ^ Fweooet ^Coventry 
^ronto'^h5fl^ I ?nst^te'hc] , ^^^ by repaid "to* .Idej . ■ Wrjy ' * ^ 


in of scribbled book Into fair copy did to for lb 
lie the record. Why did the clerk or his .that a 

3’a ossUtants keep a fragmentary record of non-E 

or debate (here usefully Included) when it Thesa 


Bloomsbury 
Book Auctions 


House against acceding to their 
desires: less a report than a hostile 






tsif!" vS • • : . sludy ot paijlametil; Freedohi iuia. *h 


V : ttl * e 8 e London;, '- fi ■ / •• ,, Stanley UyS is the. 

I ; .V”. !.{ V - ■ . -, The South African .J 

LeWis^kosi is professor, of Literature Newspapers, ■ - f - - 1 
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n H WiU fhemorftha subfect'a More’s Utopia - animus ii Blso in oije record „ LivaiuS^and should $et an Library bf the UteHowand M. . 

!P^ rk f i was the place rendered, as. soul,, and .hlgUy The blts. and pieces, of / NbtonJormerlyI^putyK^rof 

n» on0 hopes ihatremour .rights and- Ubertiw. Tha was tne g, nfl . sinE ^ crror turns. out to be. mateSl whafechdsenbecaiise they 1 Printed Bookaat the 9r(tishUbniw. ( 
opening shot in the campaign Tor ^thq fof the Same [law] alreadvorinted Or .BlblionKtphvarid.vislunteson bhok 


le'and the NEH will 
Impend to continue 
hopes .that rumour 


- Forthcoming Sale? 

29 September 

Travel and English Literature 
together with a collection of early 
: and rare Acts of Parliament 

6 October ; 

Library bf the late Howard M. 
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The rhetoric of radicalism 


Sarah Wintle 

Nigel Smith (Editor) 

A Collection of Ranter Writings from 
(he 17th Century 
278pp. Junction Books. £12.50 
(paperback, £5.95). 

0 86245 100 0 

Christopher Hill (Editor) 

Winstanley: The Law of Freedom 
and other Writings 
395pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£27.50. 

0 521 27299 7 

Howard Erskine-Hill and 
Graham Storey (Editors) 

Revolutionary Prose of the English 
Civil War 

264pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£22.50 (paperback, £7.50). 

0 52 1 24404 8 

Christopher Hill, Barry 
Reay and William Lamont 

The World of the Muggletonlans 
195pp. Temple Smith. £12.50. 

Q 85117 226 1 

In each of the years 1642.43,47 and 48, 
over a thousand political and religious 
pamphlets and treatises were printed. 

* This is a rate of well over three a day, 
and the figure excludes newspapers or 
diurnals, which in 1648, for example, 
were on occasion being printed at the 
rate of over ten a week. Other years of 
the Civil War and Interregnum were,.if 
not quite so obsessed by the printed 
word, still pretty productive. Not only 
the quantity, but the variety, range , 
and quality of most of this material is 
.. - astonisiiing. 

On the whole it is historians who 
have led the w ay in drawing attention 
iVife.. ,W .t%WpfUs jand interests of a whole 


texts 1 benefit' frofn’ critical as Welras 
historical approaches. Much of the 
fascination or this writing is to trace the 
ways in which the various languages of 
law and constitution, of power and 
freedom are used in so many different 


social and polemical contexts by men 
of such different backgrounds and 
persuasions. It was during the last war 
that Christopher Hill (along with 
Edmund Dell, subsequently cabinet 
colleague of Leveller and Digger 
admirers Michael Foot and Tony 
Benn) edited a selection of radical 
pamphlets, The Good Old Cause. 
Much more recently Hill has argued for 
the considerable literary power of 
writers like the Digger Gerard 
Winstanley and the Ranter Abiezer 
Coppe. 

Of the books under review, Hill has 
edited one - a most welcome, but 
expensive reprint of his 1973 Pelican 
Classic edition of Winstanley - and 
written part of a second, the interest- 
ing and rather touching book on 
the Muggletonians. He is also 
acknowledged and thanked in a thiol, 
Nigel Smith’s Collection of Ranter 
Writings, a book which, like the other 
two. retrieves the thoughts and 
experiences of those n long way from 
the political, economic and 
educational centres of power. Howard 
Erskine-H ill’s and Grnham Storey's 
anthology. Revolutionary Prose of the 
English Civil War , on the other hand, 
includes texts by the parliamentary 
political theorist Henry Parker and by 
the aristocratic classical republican 
James Harrington, as well as two 
pamphlets by Milton, so suggesting 
that revolutionary thought was not the 
prerogative of the unestablished. They 
also include pieces by the Levellers 
Lilburne. Overton andwalwyn and by 
Winstanley, as well as n substantial 
part pf the Putney Debates and, as an 
appendix, the 1647 Agreement of the 
People. 

It is, however, Nigel Smith who, in 
his introduction to the Ranter works, 
makes the most sustained attempt at 
•providing a critical account of 
seventeenth-century radical prose, 
following Hill's pioneering efforts. The 
collection itself is evidence of how 
iquch variety there is even in- the prose 
produced by. opp sroUl distinct group, 

formally conventional meditation on 
the omnipresence of God which could 
be profitably read alongside Vaughan 
or Traherne, despite its touch of 
Ranter antinomianism; "men may 


drink, swear and be profaane, and live 
as they list” if God is in them. In 
contrast, the Oxford drop-oul Abiezer 
Coppe strikes one by the violence of his 
imagery, and his startlingly deliberate 
manipulations of different registers 
and levels of style: 

Thou hast many bages of money, and 
behold now I (the Lord) come as a 
thief in the night, with my sword in 
my hand and like a thief as I am - 1 
say, deliver your purse, deliver 
sirrah! deliver or HI cut thy throat! 

Coppe 's turning of Winstanley’s image 
of Christ the Leveller into Christ tne 
Highwayman could be tellingly 
compared with the last three lines of 
Herbert's Redemption : 

At length I heard a ragged noise and 

mirth 

Of rheeves and murderers; there I him 

espied. 

Who straight Your suit Is granted said and 

died. 

Coppe's preaching works by a process 
of continual assault on conventional 
notions of all kinds, and is by turns 
exhausting, tedious and exhilarating. 

Laurence Clarkson, a restless seeker 
after truth and self-fulfilment of 
several kinds, who also gets a chapter 
devoted to him in the oook on the 
Muggletonians, wrote with less 
spectacularly aggressive verve than 
Coppe, but his Lost Sheep Found, a 
kina of spiritual autobiography from 
which Smith selects tne Ranting 
episode, offers an almost Rousseau- 
like display of entwined sincerity and 
self-interest: 

Now I being as they said. Captain of 
the Rant, I had most of the principle 
women come to my lodging for 


knowledge which was then called 
The Head-quarters. Now In the 
height of this ranting, I was made 
stillcareful for moneys for my wife, 
only my body wbs given to other 
women; so our company encreasine, 

I wanted for nothing that heart could 
- desire .... 

. .Smith has suggestive remarks, about 
these Writet^use-bf m Bible, abrfar 
the connections between the visionary 
and the polemical and political, about 
the possible effects of illicit printing 
and censorship-dodging, and on the 
whole question of ambivalent Ranter 




Getting into politics 
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Jkachlan Mackinnon 

WaRren L; Chernaik 

The Poet’s Time: Politics and 
Religion lh the Work of Andrew 
Marvell. 

, |49p^. Camb ridge University Press . . 
. 0^521 24773 X 

1 lync pofetrywblch howcopstltutes' 
.’Marvell’scentral claim to pur attention’ 
embodies a famously evasive attitude 
tohfotory . as seen in. the ebnfeniplar 

til, A 41 T A : I Jill. 


House' .or L^e simultaneous' momen- 
tum and stasis; of. the Horatinn Ode: 

The QllllltV imnlUntinn 


Paradoxically ’.but appropriately, in 
many cases tne stirer we are pf q poem 's 
’’date the less sure we are of Marvell’s 
■ authorship. The purpose of Warren 
Chemaik s The Pact's Time Is to return- 
Marvell to history and to demonstrate 
the continuing interest in him 0s a 
political writer, the role in which be, 
first commanded attention. * 

Chemaik starts by looking at the 
. problepis a writer faces fahen entering . 
the -political: realm, -.the worst of all. 
perhaps that of being ignored. Marvell 
sees •‘the poet’s time” as being "When 
the.-sWord glitters o’er the; judge's 
.Ihead", a.rppnfient of dirt public need 
|. whep other authorities iireiri abeyance 
and hb Voice alone can represent true 
virtue. , Marvell’s late work (Chernpik 
takes .'a; conventional view of the 


Chemaik shows that the loss of 
innocence’ is -central to both the lyric 
and the didactic Marvell. He writes 
particularly well about “Bermudas” 
as the unique instance In which para- 
dise is tangible, evdn though quietly 
framed as a vision and intended partly 
to’ encourage English Puritans 
despondent at not having seen such 
clear tokens of grace. The insistence on 
polemic Nitration is characteristic and 
reductive;' even though the reading is 
otherwise- exemplary. The Fall is' 
reflected in Marvell’s politics so that/ 
for example, he sees Cromwell “not as 
patriarchal monarch, but as law-giver" 
in' “The First Anniversary”. Contrary 


see Marvell as wanting Cromwell to be 
king arid,: further; he sees him as a 

■" ’ ..... I .1 . 1 . __ 


reminded of Christopher Hill’s hand- 
ling of Milton. This is an extremely 
erudite and informative study, but in 
its suggestion that The Rehearsal 
Transpos'd is only a rhetorical mask it 
. gives the poet more radical chic than he- 
might have cared for, Tire salient 
characteristic of Marvell's mind is Its 
reluctance to be moved off a middle 
ground rather than ■ devious sub- 
yersiveness, and his separation of 
religious from civil authority does not 
mean that he was ever less than deeply 
conscious of the need for the latter. 

The problem, such a study must 
ultimately face is the poet’s character, 
arid this issue is not properly raised, 
Chemaik does not provide an ade- 
quate link between the garden ironist 
and the sectarian propagandist he 
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attitudes to the categories and 
techniques of orthodox discourse. It is 
good that these texts are now easily 
available, although it must be noted 
that the erratum slip is almost 
unforgivably long. 

Clarkson attacked Winstanley for 
betraying the rudicnl cause, but as 
Smith interestingly points out they 
were both published by the same 
London bookseller, Giles Culvert. 
Winstanley, though, was n more 
systematic and overtly political thinker 
than the Ranters. His writings, like 
Milton's, explore the links between the 
spiritual health of the individual and 
tne political well-being of the 
commonwealth. His Law of Freedom 
on a Platform is, as is now generally 
recognized, an original contribution to 
Utopian writing, as well as an 
examination of the notion of law, 
which is well worth reading alongside, 
say, the first book of Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity, the contrasts in 
style and origins only adding to 
the interest of the comparison. 
Winstanley's politics are essentially 
rural - in contrast to the Ranters who 
spoke to the urban poor - and so he 
addresses himself directly to the heart 
of seventeenth-century political 
power. It is Winstanley as much as the 
gentleman Leveller Rainborough who 
challenges head-on Henry Ireton’s 
key contribution to the Putney De- 
bates. The talismans which cluster 
round Ireton's vision of property - 
permanence, locality, inheritance, 
fixed interest - are countered by 
Winstanley’s very different set of 
concepts, insights and myths, and one 
sense of a national tradition and history 
can be seen to be confronted by an 
articulate and visionary funda- 
mentalism: “So long as the earth is 
entangled and appropriated into par- 
ticular hands, and kept tbere by the 
power of the sword ... so long the 
creation lies under bondage.” Hill's 
edition of this remarkable writer needs 
to be put back into paperback as soon 
as possible. 

U is words like “bondage" that 
become s or suggestive lii this body of 


arc perpetuated by the Stuart Wr** 
equally they arc the spiritual Dj 
the unenlightened, the bonds iC 
be thrown off before the sqK 
participate in the true CommoSS 
of God and the bonds of captivbbV 
thrown off by a chosen nauonbffl 
achieves a slate of true btessaW 
Sueh language can be used with vaS 
degrees of ubslrnction or spwto? 
llciiry Parker’s highly concepS 
ami logical arguments bear ^ 
different meanings when subsidy 
by the Levellers. Equally HaninBooi 
engaging use of the Platonic diiW 
for Ins republican Valerius end p & 
cola carries a venr different tdeohiacd 
message from Winstanley’s instaS 
biblical and prophetic mode, or 
Overton’s hectoring but matey wiL 

The editors of this useful aoflxfa 
have made a laudable effort tots 
complete texts rather than extractant 
to provide some kind of thouft 
continuity to their book. This flxj 
have done by choosing w* 
concerned with the structures d 
politics, with the nature of the latnaoi 
institutions by which the writers iltt 
their country should be govenri 
Hence their choice of Milton's frui 


A place in the country 

J. M. Coetzee 


tf^b?publlshed on September 


of Kings and Magistrates and ft 
Readle and Easie Way to 
Free Commonwealth rather tta 


writings, as the Revolutionary Prose 
anthology illustrates. Bonds may be 
the feudal bonds which bind subject to 
King in Norman denials of a tnie pre- 
Conquest English freedom, and which 


Marvell is keeping some very strange 
company. anu tne reader may ' be 


Areopagilica. The notes and intro 
duction lean towards the history d 
ideas and political theory in tiueul 
the slightly mandarin tone of the 
enterprise. A Ranter or two ra)t 
have added some subversive sparife 

Finally, The World of the ti# 
tonians contains six essays on tk 
seventeenth-century histonr and k 
liefs of this odd and resolutely m» 
proselytizing sect. Muggletonians W 
radical social and religious be&6 
which Mugglefon himself cantos 
with the common sense of a n jfcr 
medical social worker; " k lichen biffik 
will provide Mary Gamble's sbterw i 
strength “to Reason out 
Melancholly thoughts”. Diggm ^' 
Levcjlers may still play their pan InttJ 
making of modem political tramna 
but the Muggletonians too have aM 
history. The book is dedicated low* 
last known member, Philip Nou*> 
Kentish farmer who died on Febroaq 
26,1979. ”t 


on the nir of Cleopatra's barge, fej 
“Tritons oil the whjlc/Souod the s» 
march and guide toShoppey bl c. m 
fabulous tranquillity should re®** 
us of Mnrvcll moving “Ukejjj.: 
great prelate of llie grove : 
ness becomes estrangement, ano>» 
imagination dallies with treason ) 
escape from its agonizing embr«u“» 
in politics. Chernalk sees jW® 

passage reminds us of “upon 

House" but does not pauselo*^ 
what this might mean. HIs MaW 
much at one with his tue 'V 
vanishes Into his politic, 
politics arc what we art ofrcrtjj*” 
of a character, 


civil strife, an obscure young 
iSer natned Michael K decides to 
Smther on a long march away 
(Z. At guns towards a new life in the 
km toed countryside . . . . 

' tv gut thing the midwife noticed 
ioul Michael K when she helped him 
l Sofhls mother into the world was 
AH he bad a harelip. The lip curled 
; Oca mill’s foot, the left nostril ganed. 

! (wing the child for a moment from 
tonoiber. she prodded open the tiny 
: hd of a mouth and was thankful to 
! find the palate whole. 

Tothe mother she said: "You should 
' be hippy, they bring luck to the 
hoosehold." But from the first Anna K 
Id not like the mouth that would not 
dose and the living pink flesh it bared 
to her. She shivered to think of what 
i tad been growing in her all these 
sunths. The child could not suck from 
i ibe breast and cried with hgnger. She 
oieda bottle; when it could not suck 
bn the bottle she fed it with a 
leupoon. fretting with impatience 
«tcn it coughed and spluttered and 
died. 

•[twill close up as he grows older", 
the iBidwife promised. However, the 
lip did not dose, or did not close 
' (south, nor did the nose come 


; She took the child with her to work 
; aodcontinued to take it when it was no 
tauababy. Because their smiles and 
| wipers hurt her, she kept it away 
; boa other children. Year nfter year 
ISctoel Ksat on a blanket watching his 
mother polish other people’s floors, 
j toning to be quiet. 

Because of his disfigurement and 
feme, his mind wqs not quick. 


Michael was taken out of school after a 
short trial and committed to the 
protection of Huis Norenius in Faure, 
where at (he expense of the state he 
spent the rest ot his childhood in the 
company of other variously afflicted 
and unfortunate children learning the 
elements of reading, writing, counting, 
sweeping, scrubbing, bedmaking, 
dishwashing, baskctwcuving, wood- 
work and digging. At the age of fifteen 
he passed out of Huis Norenius and 
joined the Parks and Gardens division 
of the municipal services of the City of 
Cape Town ns Gardener, grade 3(b). 
Three years later he left Parks and 
Gardens and, after a spell of un- 
employment which he spent lying on 
his bed looking at his hands, took o job 
us night attendant at the public 
lavatories in Grecnmarket Square. On 
his way home from work late one 
Friday nc was set upon in a subway by 
two men who beat him, took his watch, 
his money and his shoes, and left him 
lying stunned with a slash across his 
arm, a dislocated thumb and two 
broken ribs. After this incident he quit 
night work and returned to Parks and 
Gardens, where he rose slowly in the 
service to become Gardener, grade 1 . 

Because of his face K did not have 
women friends. He was easiest when 
he was by himself. Both his jobs had 
given him a measure of solitariness, 
though down in the lavatories he had 
been oppressed by the brilliant neon 
light that shone off the white tiles and 
created a space without shadows. The 
parks he preferred were those with tall 
pine trees and dim agapanthus walks. 
Sometimes on Saturdays he failed to 
hear the boom of the noon gun and 
went on working by himself all through 
the afternoon. On Sunday mornings lie 
slept late; on Sunday afternoons he 
visited his mother. 

Late one morning in June, in the 
thirty-first year of his life, u message 
was brought to Michoel K as he raked 
leaves in Dc Waal Park. The message, 
at third hand, was from his mother: she 
had been discharged from hospilnl and 


wanted him to come and fetch her. K 

§ ut away his tools and made his way by 
us to Somerset Hospital, where he 
found his mother seated on a bench in a 


iuuiiu nm momer seaiea on a oenen in a ine snaaows lengthened and the wind 
patch of sunlight outside the entrance, grew chilly. Unable to stand. Anna K 
She was fully dressed, save that her sal against a wall with her legs before 


street shoes stood beside her. When 
she saw her son she began to weep, 
holding a hand before her eyes so that 
other patients and visitors should not 
see. 

For months Anna K had been 
suffering from gross swelling of the legs 
und arms; later her belly had begun to 
swell too. She had been admitted to 
hospital unable to walk and barely able 
to breathe. She had spent five days 
lying in u corridor among scores of 
victims of stabbings and beatings and 
gunshot wounds who kept her awake 
with their noise, neglected by nurses 


her like a beggarwoman while Michael 
kept their place in the line. When the 
bus came there were no seats. Michael 
held on to a rail and embraced his 
mother to keep her From lurching. It 
was five o'clock before they arrived at 
her room in Sea Point. 

For eight years Anna K had been 
employed as a domestic servant by a 
retired hosiery manufacturer and his 
wife living in a five-roomed flat in Sen 
Point overlooking the Atlantic Ocean. 
In terms of her contract she came in at 
nine in the morning and stayed (Hi eight 
at night, with a three-hour break in the 


who had not time to spend cheering up afternoon. She worked alternately five 
an old woman when there were young on d s ; x days a week. She had n 
men dying spectacular deaths au fortnight's paid holiday and a room of 
about. Revived with oxygen when she her own in the block. The wage was 


arrived, she was treated with injections 
and pills to bring down the swelling. 
When she wanted a bedpan, however, 
there was seldom anyone to bring it. 
She had no dressing-gown. Once, 
feeling her way along the wall to the 
lavatory, she had been stopped by an 
old man in grey pyjamas who spoke 
fllth and exposed himself. The needs of 
her body became a source of torment. 
When the nurses asked hbout the pills 
she said she had taken them, but often 
she was lying. Then, though the 
breathlessness abated, her legs grew so 
itchy that she had to lie on her hands to 
control the urge to scratch. By the third 
day she was pleading to be sent home, 
though evidently not pleading with the 
right person. The tears she wept on the 
sixth day were thus largely tears of 
relief that she was escaping this 
purgatory. 

At the desk Michael K asked for the 
use of n wheelchair nnd was refused It. 
Carrying her handbag and shoes for 
her. nc supported his mother the fifty 
paces to the bus slop. There wus a long 


queue. The timetable pasted on the mother, lit a candle, and stepped 
pole promised a bus every fifteen outside while she prepared for bed. He 
minutes. Thev waited for an hour while spent this, the first evening of her 
the shadows lengthened and the wind return, and every evening for the next 
rew chilly. Unable to stand. Anna K week, with her: he warmed soup for 
at against a wall with her legs before her on the paraffin stove, saw to her 
ier like a beggarwoman while Michael comfort as far as he was able, carried 
epl their place in the line. When the out necessary tasks, and consoled her 
■us came there were no seats. Michael by stroking her arms when she fell into 
leld on to a rail and embraced his one of her fits of tears. One evening the 
nother to keep her From lurching. It buses from Sea Point did not run at all 
vas five o'clock before they arrived at and he had to spend the night in heT 
ier room in Sea Point. room steeping on the mat with his coat 

, . , on. In the middle of the night he woke 
For eight years Anna K had been chilled to the bone. Unable to sleep, 
employed as a domestic servant by a unable to leave because of the curfew. 
re . t ’ r< ;. hos'cry mumifHaurer and his j, c sal shivering on the chair till 
wife living in a five-roomed flat in Sen daylight while his mother groaned and 
Point overlooking the Atlantic Ocenn. sn ored 
In terms of her contract she came in at 

ni ne in the morning and stayed till eight Michael K did not like the physical 

at night, with a three-hour break in the intimacy that the long evenings in the 
afternoon. She worked alternately five tiny room forced upon the two of them, 
and six days a week. She had a He found the sight of his mother’s 
fortnight's paid holiday and a room of swollen legs disturbing and turned his 
her own in the block. The wage was eyes away when he had to help her out 
fair, her employers were reasonable of bed. Her thighs and arms were 
people, jobs were hard to come by . and covered with scratch marks (for a while 
Anna K.was not discontented. A year she even wore gloves at night). But he 
ago, however, she had begun to did not shirk any aspect of what he saw 
experience dizziness and tightness of .as Ills duty. Tne problem that had 
the chest when she bent down. Then exercised nim years ago behind tne 
the dropsy had set in. The Buhrmanns bicycle shed at Huis Norenius, namely 
kept her on to do the cooking, cut her why he had been brought into the 
pay by a third, and hired a younger world, had received its answer: ne had 
woman for the housework. She was been brought into the world to look 
allowed to stay on in her room, over after his mother, 
which the Buhrmanns had t lie disposal. Nothing thal her son said could calm 

The dropsy grew worse. For weeks Ainna k's fear of what might happen to 
before entering hospital she had been her if she lo5t her room . H er nights 
bedndden. unable to work. She lived omon g the dying in the corridors of 
in dread of the end of the Buhrmanns Some ° set Hospital had brought it 
chanty. home to her how indifferent the world 

Her room under the stairs of the could be to an old woman with an 
C6te d’Azur had been intended for air- unsightly illness in time of war. unable 
conditioning equipment which had to work, she saw herself withheld From 
never been installed. On the door was a the gutter only by the unreliable 
sign: a skull and crossed bones painted goodwill of the Buhrmanns, the 
in red, and underneath the legend dutifulness ofn dull son, and, in the last 
DANGER - GEVAAR - INGOZ1. resort, the savings she kept in a 
There was no electric light and no handbag in a suitense under her bed. 


fortnight's paid holiday and a room of 
her own in the block. The wage was 
fair, her employers were reasonable 
people, jobs were hard to Come by . and 
Anna K.was not discontented. A year 
ago, however, she had begun to 
experience dizziness and tightness of 
the chest when she bent down. Then 
the dropsy had set in. The Buhrmanns 
kept her on to do the cooking, ait her 
pay by a third, and hired a younger 
woman for the housework. She was 


allowed to stay on in her room, over 
which the Buhrmanns had t he disposal. 
The dropsy grew worse. For weeks 
before entering hospital she had been 
bedridden, unable to work. She lived 


There was no electric light and no 
ventilation; the air was always inusiy. 
Michael opened the door for his 


the new currency in one purse, the old 
currency, valueless now, that she had 
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been too suspicious to exchange, in 
another. 

Thus when Michael arrived one 
evening speaking of layoffs in Parks 
and Gardens, she began to revolve in 
her mind something she had hitherto 
only idly dreamed of: a project of 
quitting a city that held little promise 
for her and returning to the quieter 
countryside of her girlhood. . . . 
Lying in bed in her airless room 
through the winter afternoons with 
rain dripping from the steps outside, 
she dreamed of escaping from the 
careless violence, the packed buses, 
the food queues, arrogant shop- 
keepers, thieves and beggars, sirens in 
the night, the curfew, the cold and wet, 
and returning to a countryside where, 
if she was going to die, she would at 
least die under blue skies. 

In the plan she outlined to Michael 
she did not mention death or dying. 
She proposed that he should quit Parks 
and Gardens before he was laid off and 
accompany her by train to Prince 
Albert, where she would hire a room 
while he looked for work on a farm. If 
it happened that his quarters were 
luree enough, she would stay with him' 
and keep house; if not, he could 
visit her at weekends. To prove her 
seriousness she had him bring out the 
suitcusc from under the bed, and 
before his eyes counted out the 
purscfiil of new notes, which, she said,, 
she had been putting aside for this 
purpose. 

She expected Michael to ask how she 
could believe that a small country town 
would take to its bosom two strangers, 
one of them an old woman in bad 
health. She had even prepared an 
answer. But not for an instant did 
Michael doubt her. Just as he had 
believed through all the years in Huis 
Norcnius that nis mother had left him 
there for a reason which, if at first dark, 
would in the end become clear, so now 
he accepted without question the 
wisdom of her plan for them. He saw, 
not the banknotes spread out on (he 
quilt, hut . in his mind's eye a 
whitewashed cottage in the broad veld 
with smoke curling from its chimney, 
and . standing at the front door his 
mother,. smiling and well, ready to 


welcome him home at the end of a long 
day. 

Michnel did not report for work the 


said. The next afternoon it was raining 
and they stayed indoors. 

He thought of building a hand-cart 


next morning. With his mother's wilhaboxasbodymounledonapairof 
money stuffed in two wads into his bicycle wheels, but could not think 
socks, he made his way to the railway where to find an axle. 


m'l ere ij u -i 'll , 1 ? 1 , al ’ week of June a military jeep travelling 
while he would happily sell him two down Be ach Road at high speed struck 
tickets to Prince Albert or (he nearest a y OUtb crossing the street, hurling him 
poim to it on the line (Prince Albert ba J ck amon g , h | vehicles parked at the 
or Prince Alfred? he asked) K should cur i, s | de _ jhe jeep itself swerved off 


station and the main line booking Then late one afternoon in the last 

°?-? e 'i.^ ere c er m l ° d l A 1 ” 1 ^ at ' week of June a military jeep travelling 
while he would happily sell him two down Be ach Road at high speed struck 
tickets to Prince Albert or (he nearest a y OUtb crossing the street, hurling him 
poim to it on the line (Prince Albert b > ck a , h f vehicles parked at the 
or Prince Alfred? he asked) K should curbs | de . jhe jeep itself swerved off 
not expect to board a tram without and canie to a b ah on the overgrown 
both a seat reservation and a permit to ]awns oa(side , he Cdle d'Azur, where 
leave the proclaimed Cape Peninsula j [s two occupants were confronted by 
police area. The earliest reservation he [be youth's angry companions. There 
could give him would be for the was a fight. anifa erowosoon gathered, 
eighteenth of August, two months p arkcd cars were smashed open and 
away; as for the permit, that could be p US i lcd broadside on into the street, 
obtained only from tbe police, k sirens announced the curfew and were 
pleaded for an earlier departure, but :iit ig nored> An ambulance that arrived 
vain: the stale of his mothers health * , t te escort lurned about 
did not constitute special grounds, the short of Uw Earner and race d off, 
clerk told him, on the contrary, he c ^ ased by a hail of stones. Then from 
would advise him not to mention her the ba , ' of a f olirth . floor flat a 

condition Dt rill. mm hanan tr\ fim rPt/nlvpr chnfc 


■* 






From the station K went to Caledon 
Square and stood for two hours 
in a queue behind a woman with a 


pushed brondside on into the street. 
Sirens announced (he curfew and were 
ignored. An ambulance that arrived 
with a motorcycle escort turned about 
short of the barrier and raced off, 
chased by a hail of stones. Then from 
the balcony of a fourth-floor flat a 
man began to fire revolver shots. 
Amid screams the crowd dashed for 
cover, spreading into the beachfront 
apartment blocks, racing along the 


icie men « 
teepin^ffi 


standing around a fire 
m. At his approach they 


opened the jewelry box and held it out. 
Mis heart thundered in his diest. The 
553 laiking and stared at him. soldier stirred the contents around, 
his beret but no one nicked out a brooch, and stood hack. 
He passed them, passed a He was smiling. K closed the box. He 
r SraRdside fire, passed a column opened the liundhun and held it out. 
Xhides parked head to tuil with The soldier gestured. K emptied it on 
KehtsonTand then came upon the the road. There was n handkerchief, n 
■ itn tor the stoppage. Lying on its comb and mirror, n powder compact, 
Sblock'mg the road, its rearmost and the two purses. The soldier 
jjr J? hanging over the lip or the pointed and K handed him the purses. 
^Twas an articulated truck painted He slipped them into his tunic pocket. 
Sik eggshell blue. The < :ab was K liekcd h|s | ips » T | m i's not my ' 
bemt out, the van blackened w money", he said thickly. "Tlmt’s my 
ytu>U. A lorry loaded with sacks mid m(l[ j icr ' s money, that she worked for. ' 
coSkted with the wreck, aim bursts 1 1 ^ was not t ’ rue . b is mother wos 

rift flour marked the rood. Backed dcad> S | ie | iad no nccd G f money, 
op tround the bend as far ns K. louIu Nevertheless. There wns a silence. 

2 c «s the rest of the con ^- J M What do you think the war is for?" K 

S$tm Wad 3 .hi “«"• 0,h " 

Supping to scoo{uip -What do you think the war is for" . 
SjwShof the spilled flour, but wns said the soldier, parodying the 
Swhat he would do with it. He movements of k« mouth. Thief, 
ffi past truck after truck; he Watch it. You could be lying in the 
She truckload of sheep, packed bushes with flics all over you. Don I 
SL some stood on their hind you tel! me about war. He pointed his 
jK passed a group of soldiers gun at the box of ashes. “Show me . he 
mikU nre who paid no attention to said. 

fit Al the rear of the convoy two K look off the lid and held to the 
tacoiu stood flashing, and further on box. The soldier peered at the plastic 
jUriiDcliel burned in the middle of the bag. "What's that stuff?" he said, 

mid, tended by no one. “Ash", said K. His voice was 

Once the convoy was behind him K steadier now. 

idued. thinking ne was free; but at , >r . ^ . .. . . . . .. „ 

iknext bend in the road a soldier in Open it , said the soldier. K 
Ssce uniform steDDed from opened the bag. The soldier look a 
Mod & bushes pointing an auto- P inch „ ai jd 

iptic rifle at his heart. K stopped J esus • he said. His eyes met Ks. 
fetts (racks. The soldier lowered his K knelt and packed his mother’s 
sHe.'lit a cigarette, took a puff, and things back into the suitcase. The 
aired the rifle again. Now. K judged , soldier stood aside. “So can I go now?” 
dptfnled at his face, or at his throat, said K. 


whimpering baby. He was given two corridors, pounding upon 


sets of forms, one set for his mother, 
one for himself. “Pin the train 
reservations to the blue forms, take 


breaking windows and lights. The man 
with the revolver was hauled from his 
hiding-place, kicked into insensibility. 


them to room E-5", said the police-- and tossed down to the pavement. 


woman at the desk. 

When it rained Anna K pushed an 
old towel ngainst the hottom of the 
door to keep water from seeping in. 
The room smelled of Dettol and talcum 
powder. “I feel like a toad under a 
stone living here 1 ’, she whispered. “I 
can't wail tiil August.” She covered her 
face and lay in silence. After a while K 
found that he could not breathe. He 
went to the corner shop. There was no 
bread. “No bread, no milk", said the 
assistant - “come tomorrow." He 
bought biscuits and condensed milk, 
then stood under the awning watching 
the rain fall. The next day he took the 
forms to room E-5. Permits would be 
mailed in due course, they told him, 
after the applications had been seen 
and approved by the police in Prince 
Albort. 

He went back to De Waal Park and 
was told, ns lie had expected, that he 


Some residents of the flats chose to 
cower in the dark behind locked doors, 
others fled into the sheets. A woman, 
trapped at the end of a corridor, had 
her clothes torn from her body; 
someone slipped on a fire escape and 
broke an ankle. Doors were beaten 
down and flats ransacked. In the flat 
immediately above Anna K's room 
looters lore down curtains, heaped 
clothing oil the floor, broke furniture 
und lit- a fire which, though it did not 
spread, sent out dense clouds of 
smoke. On the lawns outside the 
Cdte’ d’Azur, the C 6 te d’Or and the 
Copacabana a constantly growing 
mob. some with piles of stolen goods at 
their feet, hurled - stones from the 
rockery gardens through the great 
seafront windows till not a pane was 
left intact. 

A police van. with a flashing blue 
light drew up oh the promenade fifty 
yards away- There was a burst of fire 


n 
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Herero women at Windhoek, South-West Africa (now Namibia), 
photographed in 1950 by Margaret Bourke-White; reproduced from Fn Ik 


barking in the distance. He slept under misgivings. He closed his eyes and 
an overhang wrapped in his mother's concentrated, hoping that a voice 
coat with a stick beside him. At dawn would speak reassuring him that what 
he was moving again, making a wide he was doing was right - his mother’s 
urc down into (he valley to avoid the voice, if she still had a voice, ora voice 
road bridge. The first convoy of the belonging to no one in particular, or 
new day passed. even nis own voice as it sometimes 


ground the bend as far as K could 
£ «s the rest of the convoy. Two 
Sfe: played loudly on compering 
lotions; from up ahead came the 
taWu bleating of sheep. K thought 
hTmoment of stopping to scoop up 
£wfuls of the spilled flour, but wns 
-what he would do with it. He 
fto&d past truck after truck; he 
She truckload of sheep, packed 
jop that some stood on their hind 
fc.hc passed a group of soldiers 
Soda fire who paid no attention to 
fot-Al the rear of the convoy two 
begoju stood flashing, and further on 
aUdiDckei burned in the middle of the 
raid, tended by no one. 

Once the convoy was behind him K 
idued, thinking ne was free; but at 
iknext bend in the road a soldier in 
datoaflage uniform stepped from 
ktod the bushes pointing an auto- 
matic rifle at his heart. K stopped 
fete hacks. The soldier lowered his 
sfcKt a cigarette, took a puff, and 
cared the rifTe again. Now. K judged, 
dpdnled at his face, or at his throat. 
"5o who are you?" said the soldier. 
Where do you think you ore going?" 
About to reply, K was cut short. 
■Shim me”, said the soldier. “Come. 
Show me what's in there." 


new day passed. even his own voice as it sometimes 

All day he walked, keeping off the tcllin * hi ™ wf ) at ‘° d °‘ But "° 

road where that was possible. He spent voiee came . S° he extracted the packet 
the night in a bungalow in the corner of fro ™ the h ° ]e - ,ak, "g th * responsibility 

un overgrown field with rugby poles, *???■■ in * Mt nbout 

.separated from the road by a line of patch a few metres square in the middle 

eucalyptus trees. The windbws of the Th , e £ S .?, %£ 

bungalow were shattered, the door th. e \ would not be earned away by the 
hroken off its hinges. The floor was he distributed the f' ne grey 

covered in broken glass, old news- cnr| b, afterwards 

papers and drifting leaves; pale turn™ the earth over spadeful by 
vcllow grass grew in through cracks in s P noclul - 

the walls; snails clustered under the This was the beginning of his life as a 
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I brake and the wheel spun and water 
: came, it seemed to him a miracle; he 

t hung over the dam wall, closed his 
s eyes, and held Eiis fingers in the 
! stream. ... 
r * ★ + 


i :t.- 1 

■ :l ‘ * 


watcrpipcs; but the roof was intact. He cultivator. On a shelf in the shed he had 
swept a pile of leaves and paper into a found a packet of pumpkin seeds, some 
corner to make n bed. He slept of which he had already idly roasted 
intermittently, woken by high winds and eaten; he still had the mealie 


and heavy rain. 


kernels: and on the pantry floor he had 
even picked up n solitary bean. In the 


It was still raining when he got up. S p ace of a week he cleared the land 
Dizzy with hunger, lie stood in the near the dam and restored the system 
doorway staring out on the sodden D f f UITOWS that irrigated it. Then he 
grassland, the drenched trees, and the planted a small paten of pumpkins and 
grey-misted hills beyond. For an hour a sma || patch of mealies; and some 
lie waited for the rain to abate; then he d i st ance away on the river bank, where 
turned up his collar and ran into the be would have to carry water to it. he 
downpour. At the far end of the field planted his bean, so that if it grew it 
he clambered over a barbed wire cou | d c |j mb j nt0 t h e thorntrees. 


fence and entered an apple orchard 


bM Kite™ catnpuh! 

worm-eaten fruit lay everywliere „. . divided between this 

Ss-S^SsSi 

hodv a ?ike h a nel^ and^ate* sunse! when he turnet P°P en ,he cock at 

S'jLJ Pf lt ’ Jjj Sjjf here and the dam wall and watched the stream of 
taking bites of good fle sh here and ^, ater ruf) down ils c h annels to soak the 


H : rV ' - . I - ■ | ' 1 * l "‘ • t " • r ' " t was to be paid off at the end of the yards away. There was a burst of fire 

: Sj'Vaiv. ;n\onth . doesn’t matter" , he told the , from a machine . pistol, and from. 

' | • ajpp I#* . my behind thtbart3eade of cara answering- 
i I nr ’l!,,P „ u * n u" mother and I." 'He remembered his shots. The van backed precipitately 

I THF SAHARJ1 mother's visits to Huis Norenius. away, while amid screams and shouts 
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shots, me van oacKeei precipitately 
mother's visits to Huis Norenius. away, while amid screams and shouts 
Sometimes she had brought marsh- the " crowd retreated down Beach 
mallows, sometimes chocolate biscuits. Road, It was another twenty minutes, 
They had walked together on the and darkness had fallen, before police 
playing-field, then gone to the hall and riot troops arrived in farce. Floor 


two helmeted soldiers sat in deckchairs 
with their backs to him, gazing out at 
the rain and the grey sea. K slipped 
back into his mother’s room and went 
to sleep on the mat. ’ 

Later that day, when the lenants of 
the Cdte d'Azur had begun to return to 
clean up the mess . or pack their 
belonging*- oi simply stare, at the 
damage and weep, and when the rain 
had stopped falling, K made a journey 
to Oliphant Road in Green Point, to St 
Joseph's Mission, where in earlier 
times one had been able to find a cup of 
soup and a bed for the night, no 
questions asked, and where he hoped 
he. might lodge his mother for a while 
away from the devastated block. But 
the plaster statue of St Joseph with his 


for tea. On visiting days the boys wore by floor- they occupied the affected questions asked, and where he hoped 
their khaki best and their brown blocks, encountering no resistance . he. might lodge his mother for a while 
sandals. Some of the boys did not huye from an enemy who fled down back away from the devastated block. But 
parents, or had been forgotten. “My alleys. One looter, a woman who did the plaster statue of St Joseph with his 
father is dead, my mother is working, not run fast enough, was shot dead, beard and. his staff was gone, the 
he. had sajd In respect of himself. , From streets all around the police bronze plate had been removed from 
He mode a pest^ of cushions and pfcfc ed “P abandoned goads which they the gatepost, the windows were 
blankets in the corner of, the room and stacked on the lawns. There, late into shuttered. He knocked next door and 
'■ spent the everiings sitting in the dark, the the folk of the flats searched heard a floorboard crenk, but no one 
listening to his mother breathe- by flight & recover their own. At came. 

She was sleeping more and more, nudnjght, when the operation was Crossing the city on his way to work. 
Sometimes he too fell asleep where he ab ° ut ta . ba d « lared concluded, a k rubbed shoulders every dny wilh the 
satand niissed the bus. He would wake noter wilh a buget through hislungwas army of the homeless and destitute 
in the morning : with a . headache, discovered huddled in ap unht angle of w |,q In the last years had taken over the 
I ; . During the day hV wandered about the ^passageway in a black further down s^ets of Sal! dislricl S 
streets. ; .Everything was suspended the roa f and taken awaV. Guards were 0r thieving or Siting in lines a! 8 the 
while they, wailed for the permits, posted for the night and the main force . re |{ e f agencies or simply siuine in tire 
. .which .did' nor com^ ,'..J '. ; . retired. In .the early hours of the corridors of^ 

- .Early ofiie Sunday morning he Visited •' hl n heav y r f warn), finding shelter by n^ht in the 

DeWaatP&rk andbrpkethe.lock.oi brSn^'ndows^fW ' gutted warehduseaardbild tire docks or 

he t shed, where, tHe , gardeners, kept d’Or ? ?hV' rnn^h^ b’ B blocks and blocks of derelict 

their equipment. He Took hand-topls ..jj, £ o1 th d -^ % T >1 ^nfandthe MMthh ab£>v c Bfee Street where the 

anda wheelbarrow whiah he. trundled . j . the ,M ali bu policb -never ventured afoot. Durino 
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about ' to ■ be declared concluded, a 
rioter with a bullet through his lung was 
discovered huddled in ap unlit angle of 
a passageway in a block further down 


of waler driven through the windou 
by high winds lay broken fumitw 
gutted mattresses, fragments ol 
and crockery, withered pol-pik 
sodden bedding and carpeting. A patt 
of cake flour, Breakfast cereal, sign 
cat litter and earth stuck to hisspos. ® 
the kitchen the refrigerator lay on ift 
face, its motor still purring, a P* 
scum leaking past its hinges wto W 
half-inch of water on the tiled 
Rows of jars had been swpioit 
shelves; there was n reek of, wine, w 
the gleaming white wall '* 
written in oven cleaner, TO HHL 

★ * * 

He was walking along BajlwJ 

road one day. ns he sometimes* 
with the suitcase. It was a sud< 
misty morning. He heard thc cli|W 
of a horse’s hoofs behind him. 
there was a smell of fresh iaanu ^‘ 
he wns slowly overtaken by s 
old green municipal refusec^T-j 
hatclies. drawn by a Clydesdaf 
driven by an old man in black Wf** 


i Bfted the suitcase off his shoulder 
and opened it. The soldier waved him 
back. pinched out his cigarette, and in 
* angle movement overturned the 
at. Everything lay there in the road: 
w blue felt slippers, the white 
Roomers, the pink plastic bottle of 
ojMiine lotion, the brown bottle of 


“Papers in order - you can go”, said 
the soldier. K hoisted the stick with the 
suitcase on to his shoulder. “Just a 
minute", said the soldier. “You work 
for the ambulance or something?” 

K shook his head, 

“Just a minute, just a minute", said 
the soldier. He took one of the purses 
from his pocket, peeled a brown ten- 
rand note from the roll, and flicked it in 
K's direction. “Tip", he said. “Buy 
yourself an ice-cream." 

K came back and picked up the note. 
Then he set off again. In a minute or 
two the soldier hud receded into the 


u„j„ |JI,_ _ L, rinnH an/I af» SU1ISCI WII5I1 IK IUI llbU uubH tin. Mibn 

tabiL hftM Sf onSri f£h here and ,he dam watl and watc hed the stream of 
Sirp 8 rhpwino n ni rabbit -waler run down its channels to soak the 

ds e >«^3 qky bb ' earth - taming it from fawn to deep 


brown. It is because I am a gardener. 


' High above the town he cast around for 
a place to sleep and found a cave Ihnt 
had evidently been used before by 
campers. There was a stone fireplace, 
and a bed of fragrant diy thyrnebush 
was spread over the floor. He made a 
fire and roasted a Lizard he had killed 
with a stone. The funnel of the sky 
above turned a darker blue and stars 
emerged. He curled up. tucked his 
hands into his sleeves, and drifted 
towards sleep .... 

He thought of the pumpkin leaves 
pushing through the earth. Tomorrow 
will be their last day. he thought: the 
day after that they will wilt, amfthe day 
after that they will die. while 1 am out 
here in the mountains. Perhaps if I 
started at sunrise and ran all day l 
would not be too late to save them, 
them and the other seeds that are going 
to die underground, though they do 
not know it. that are never going to see 
the light of day. There was a cord of 
tenderness thai stretched froih him to 
the patch of earth beside the dam and 
must be cut. It seemed to him that one 
could cut a cord like (hat only so many 
times before it would not grow again. 

He spent a day in idleness, sitting in 
the mouth of his cave gazing up at the 
farther peaks on which there were still 
patches of snow. He felt hungry but did 
: nothing about it. Instead of listening to 
, the crying of his body he tried to listen 
to the great silence about him. He went 
1 to sleep easily and had a dream in 
' which he was running as fast as the 
‘ wind along an open road with the cart 
. floating behind him on tyres that barely 
3 skimmed the ground. 

The sides of the valley were so steep 
is that the sun did not emerge till noon 
h and hud gone behind the western peaks 
d by mid- after noon. He was cold nil the 
time. So he climbed higher, zigzagging 
up the slope till the road through the 
>e puss disappeared from sight and nc was 
J n rooking over the vast plain of the 


£■ (he fawn plastic handbag, the ” 

w XlS Sll P n he 5C , flrf, i the it did not seem to hlm thatc hed 

Xioe. ft l J v, C0 ,u ’ tfie JC ,T lry b £*‘ been a coward. Nevertheless.- a little 
' ' ' ft" S rt ’ tlu | £ reen hl ? u f ■ ■ 1hc further on it struck him that there was 
JKUhe other underwear, the brown n0 ^inl in keeping the suitcase now. 

EfKrV ■ C .u W . h,le ., pa ?u ,C He clambered up a slope and left it in 

l T L thB f. rfl i. d ? d ' thc the bushes, retaining only the black 
2 ?' er t : hB » dkora htafs. letters cout , for the cold, and Ihe box of ashes, 

phs, the box of ashes. K did , eavin „ lhe jid opcn s0 t |mt the rain 


packets, the white plastic 
fWKt.the corfee tin that rattled, thc 
powder, handkerchiefs, letters. 
C^tagraphs, the box of ashes. K did 

Wslir, 


driven by an oin man m 
For o while they were mov ngfl 
side. The old man gave a 
K, hesitating a moment,' pprins,, 
the long straight nvenucof mN- W- 


wi'wii uc iiutiuiGU'. i 4 0 ;„i. r . policfe nfiver ventured afoot. Durina «u» iho . ..i» 

babk to Sea Point. Working in the alley Spiwd h F h X t0 tile y^ ar before the authorities had nor WBS he in 1 ,e ^ 

behind the flats, he broke up an old -SlSSlS j'*!? east ‘ v ( es t finally imposed controls on personal dropped K a mile past 

pmip nnH Shipping lanes around the Cana of r ' X ! ... ‘Lr * . Ul . nff Hnwn auirtiP»- 


THE DEFENCE 


behind thq flats. He broke up 


II1U igug ,1-u. M 

that there was after all noia^ 
more to keep him. So tw-TO. 
himself up and took 
the. old man. “Than k you. .he 
you need help 1 can help. • 

But the old man did 
nor was he in the moodter^^ 


^Jt.dld you steal nil this?" said 
frwkJier, “You’re a thief, nren't 
running away over the 
ISt? ? s 1 " He prouded the handbug 
Whisboot, “Show me”, ho said. Me 
the jewelry box. He touched 
wmum tin. He touched the other 
g^Shpw me".hesnid, and stepped 

the coffee tin. It contained: 
He held then! out in thc 
paw ms .hand, then poured them 
the tin nnri dosed it. He 


leaving tne ttu open so inm me mu - 
could Tali and thc sun scorch and the them where tlr 
Insects gnaw, if they wanted to, 
without hindrance. 

The convoys from up-country were 
evidently halted, for lie had the roud to The time canie 
himself. By Inte afternoon he wns in the earth. He i 
sight of the tunnel through the crest of the hill 
mountain and the guard post at its inch From the 
south entrance. Quilting the rand, he solid rock, bat 
took to the slopes and pushed his way what had beer 
through dense, soggy bush till by the dam and d 
nightfall he was high on thc saddle elbow. He laid 
overlooking the Clandsrivior and the hole nnd dropi 
road to the north. He heard baboons earth on top 


He moved deeper into theorehard. be thought , because that is m y nature. 0 ™en road wrih the cart 

Everywhere was evidence of neglect. He sharpened the blade of his spade on . hAind him on tvres that barely 
Indeed, he had begun to believe he was a st 0 ne, the better to savour the instant tyreS 

on abandoned land when the apple- w h en it clove the earth. The impulse to shimmea ine f ° 

■trees gave way to a stretch of cleared plant had been reawoken in him; now. The sides of the valley were so steep 
ground beyond which he saw brick Jn a matter of weeks, he found his thnt the sun did not emerge till noon 
outhouses and the thatched roof and W Qking life bound tightly to the patch and hud gone behind the western peaks 
whitewashed walls of a farmhouse. In of eartVi he had begun to cultivate and bv mid- after noon. He was cold all the 
the cleared ground were neatly tended the seeds he had planted there. time. So he climbed higher, zigzaaging 

patches of vegetables: cauliflower. .. ... .. up the slope till the road through thc 

carrots, potatoes. He emerged from There were times, particularly in the pass disappeared from sigh land fie was 
the shelter ’ of the trees into the mornings, when a fit of exultation Poking over the vast plain of the 
downpour and on hands and knees would pass through him at the thought Karoo, with Prince Albert itself miles 
began io pull yellow half-grown carrots that he. alone and unkiwen. was below. He thought: Now surely l have 
Oiit of the soft earth. It is God's making this deserted farm bloom. But cwnc ai) f ar U!i n man can come; surely 
eartli lie thouaht 1 am not a thief, following upon I he, exaltation -vyoujd wiJJ be ifiadi 

JihaSned A : i Shof * 0 |hetlrtfe &mb; a# sen^bFpaTn^tMpt ; ■■tlJeke^lAfhs, dfimb fhwe mountains, 
eraffi oiufrom t^bfekwindow of S' bbstfurely corfeectod ^th the ; so y urch ^ flttfl rgcks to find me; surely 

future; andthen It was only br,sk work ^ that In all the world only I know 
Alsatian streaking out to attack him. t b at °JM^ d ^ ce P ^ a P 5ing l,to where I , am, I. can think, of myself as ; 
When his pockets were full he stood gloominess. ; - lost..., , ■ ' 

nervously erect. Instead of taking the : The borehole, pumped dry. yielded Copyright © /. M. Coetzee 1983 

carrot-tops with him to scatter under onlyawenkandmtermittenlstreBni.lt 

the trees as he had intended, he left became K's deepest wish for the How of ’ • 7 ; 

them where they lay water from the earlli to be restored He AHn tow of South Afncp to 1870. 


■ ,t i 


fe'&'r/j 


* * * 

Tlie time canie to return his mother to 
the earth. He tried to dig n hole on the 
crest of the hill west of the darn, but an 


water from the earlli to be restored. He 
pumped only as much as his garden 
needed, allowing the level in the dam 
to drop to a few inches nnd watching 
without emotion as Ihe marshdrled up. 


'Copyright © /. M‘. Coetzee 1983 • 

A History of. South Africa to 1870. 
edited by Monica Wilson and Leonard 
Thompson (476pp. Croom Helm. 
£10.95.'' 0 7099 2778 9) is the ill us- 
trated'baperback edition, published by 


crest of thc hill west of the darn, but an frogs turned on tlie 1 
inch From the surface tlie spade met He did not know n 

solid rock. So he moved to the edge of waters replenished 


the mud caked, the grass withered , the David Philip In Cape Town in 19?2, of 
frogs turned on their backs and died. Volume One of The Oxford History of 
He did not know how underground South Africa (1969) omitting Chapter 
waters replenished themselves, but One, “The Archaeological Back- 


hole and dropped the first spadeful of vast inner sea or a pool w y 

earth on top of it. Then he' had no bottom. Every time he released the themselves. 


Mf 1 ? : 'yd‘ 
•Jj’.'/c.-.'j'fi- 

f *** r ." 
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' - , Several times he 

l convoys of vehicles, w> ft ^ ' 
J- ■ Each time he left .the 
^ - well clear, not trying to h fL. M 
) . his. hands visible^ as . h« 
t- people, do. ' ' r-. ; 
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Escaping from the laager 



Dan Jacobson 


The editors of a projected symposium or m y hands. 
on South African writing recently js |hg 


made me the person I was had been 
determined (forever) in South Africa. I 
could no more deny or repudiate them 
than I could deny or repudiate my eyes 


approached a number of writers 
originally from South Africa, and now 
Imng abroad, and asked them if they 
would reply briefly to some questions 
about the ways in which their 
connection with the country is reflected 
in their work. They were also asked to 
what extent, if any, they believe their 
work to be influenced by current social 


work to be influenced by current social 
and political developments there. This 
was Dan Jacobson's reply. 


Not long ago I was watching a 
television documentary about a person 
who had undergone a sex-change 
operation. The presenter repeatedly 


That is the essential point. It is hIso, 
by definition, one that is difficult if not 
impossible to write about discursively. 
Obviously such connections as I have 
with people and places in South Africa 
- the external connections, that is - are 
very different now from those r had 
twenty-five years ago. The attrition of 
time, with all its deaths and 
separations, has done its work. Places 
which are no longer lived in by the 
people with whom we associate them 
are themselves not (he same places, as 
Proust observed in the peirqration to 
Swann 'r Way. (“The reality which 1 
had known no longer existed .... 
Places which we hRve known do not 
really belong lo the world of space in 
which, for our convenience, we situate 
them .... Mouses, paths, avenues, 
are themselves as fugitive, alas, as the 


success among the international 
I ouiic NIbnci community. He is now a dissident and 

Loewis ivihuai Western critics have a love affair with 

— — dissidents. Very unusually, Jane 

ANDRft Brink Kramer of the New Yorker responded 

WriHno in „ Ctdtp of to Brink's latest novel, A Chain of 
Mapmakers. Writing In a State of Voices, with the hostile observation 

Sle 8 e that “We judge South African writers 

256pp. Faber. Paperback, £3.95. j ess by their quality than by the risks 

0 571 13159 X they take in putting the wall of their 

dissidence between ourselves and the 
The emergence of a literary movement Black Africa we praise and fear”. 

iol3 e fn7 D Brtofa„ F v.htaB^;o" S d Brink himself, .hough he may Iry lo 
compact or unanimous as a movement, suppress the knowledge, is jjot entirely 
nnrt th(*v tend to work best as unaware of his recently acQuircd status 

1 h l ‘f* , , he country of as a dissident South African writer, 

manifestos! 'T'J' exipLn' he i;,an Afrikaner douMy ensures 


taught Afrikaans and hundreds*,, I 

shot maimed or killed for 52 1 

Brink is equally concerned^ nftTOthV Driver 

problem of censorship, an i MOe SS 

made his own among Afr&£ ! — 1, 

intellectuals. The title 8 ^ Smith (1882-195' 


Pauline Smith: a quiet voice 


Multiracial pens 


sense she imposed the “ universalizing" echoes, that she created for her 

, rtfivpr treatment on herself, for there is an Afrikaners has served to confirm the n nv Mnrnnh 

Dorothy Linvei extraordinarily pervasive censoring Afrikaner’s myth about himself as the 

"" " — voice in her fiction. Her white tenant- Israelite of Africa. Other critics have 

smith f 1882-1959) is the most farmers appear to work the land explored the way in which Smith's dual s outb African writing reflects the 

’’"S.Sith African writer of the , } en ‘ se v . cs rat, '® r han ^ supervise the audience determined an ambivalence lurblllence and confusion of a country 

spuin AinwBi black labour that was undoubted v of tone : on the one hand she mdees the ...u— 


pervasive censoring Afrikaner’s myth about himself as the 
on. Her white tenant- Israelite of Africa. Other critics have 


that “We judge South African writers ‘‘.‘'TjI;': . es «y, 6* jfofoe Sawn writer of the themselves rather than to supervise the audience determined an ambivalence turbulence and confusion of a country 

less by their quality than by the risks S^SrS^SSS ^ black labour that was undoubtedly of tone: on the one hand she judges the 

they take in putting the wall of their Gre^nr^^ rfltataarTbnl is a quieter here - there . 15 cvcn «"<■«* ‘ ha « sl « oppressive social relations within the as never bc y fore . Roy Campbell once 

dissidence between ourselves and the , q .!, 0 Shir of these, and less transformed a group of “coloured Afrikaner community, her scattered said in a broadcast that South Africa 

Black Africa we praise and fear". cri icX “one Sis tKjft Her short stories The peoplc poycrty-stricfecn and landless, racial re erences assuming a subtle but ted in exa g ge rated form the 

n il.- .f , 1 . i ... , i , vL rccHlls tne wonkd «U ,55, "'j i, pr nnve i ri lt , into whites in her fiction, thereby side- powerful allusive force; on the other, hihlical storv of the Tower of Bnbel 

Brink himself, though he may try to Jesus about the very stone* Jz n* Karoo 11925) and her novel tne cf ^ nnina (h „ iccill , nf ra ^ lh ' t hae [ hp .hie mmmnnit., U n Q in C . “! 

suppress the knowledge, is not entirely 
unaware of His recently acquired status 


lunity, her scattered 
assuming a subtle but 
: force; on the other, 


pressed the subject of the programme ™ ,ne ™ ur,u » 

to tell him why anyone who had been which, for our ^nveniencc. we ' sifuate 
born as a male should have felt ■ ■ • ; Houses, paths, avenues, 

compelled to have such drastic surgery are themselves as fugitive, nlas, as the 
performed on himself. In reply, the y ears - ) However, .he uttemal 
victim or victor of the operation said connections remain: memories, in the 
that she had always known “in herself" J 1 * 1 place, and th ® 

that she was actually not a man but a deepest of memories, those modes of 
woman. “I felt like n woman", she said apprehension through which t he world 
over and over again. “As far back as I continuously makes itself known to 

can remember f knew that I’d always each of us, and by means of which we 
really been a woman.” Whereupon the are compelled to create our individual 
interviewer suddenly turned on n P 8 ® 1 * P r ® s ®” 1 and foture, and our 
young woman who had been present s 5 nsc l ^e relationship between 

rlnrinn thic innaiicilinn nprhnnt nc a them. 


over and over again. "As far back as I 
enn remember I knew that I’d always 
really been a woman.” Whereupon the 


interviewer suddenly turned on n 
young woman who had been present 
during this inquisition, perhaps as a 
member of the camera crew, and asked 
her, “Do you fee! like a woman?” The 
startled girl answered, “I don't know 
what that means. I feel like me!” 

. .. When I am Asked lo comment on the 
ways in which I believe my “connection 
with South Africa” to be reflected in 
my work, I find myself in a position 
rather like that of the second of the two 
interlocutors quoted above. Anyone 
who voluntarily becomes an expatriate 
is no doubt performing an act of radical 
psychic surgery on himself; it may be 
thought, therefore, that it is the first 
. speaker whose experience is in some 
'■ way analogous to. my owq. However, 


None of this has much to do with the 
“broadly political matters” and the 
“current developments” to which l 
have been asked to relate my work. Of 
course, like most other expatriates, £ 
continue to follow social and political 
developments in South Africa with a 
special degree of interest; naturally I 
have opinions on some of those 
developments. Such opinions may be 
important to me; but L do not believe 
that any special value is conferred on 
them by the fact that I write novels and 
stories. Nor, per contra, do I believe 
that the opinions 1 hold on any subject 
can in themselves add one cubit to 


manifestos, is an exception. 
Nevertheless, where movements grow 
spontaneously, haphazardly, out of 
some ill-definea motive, the 
explanation must surely be sought in 
social or political forces at work 
beneath the surface. 

In South Africa, after a decade of 
exhausting confrontation between the 
Nationalist Party Government and its 
opponents, the 1960s gave birth to an 
odd movement known as the Sestigers 
(the “Sixtiers”). Except in one or two 
cases, the impact created by the writers 
of this movement had less to do with 
the force of their literary imagination 
or the power of their political dissent 
than with the extraordinary fact that 
most of them were Afrikaners. 

Andrl Brink, one of its leading 
lights,- tells the story, sometimes 
movingly, of his own evolution from a 
“white supremacist", who regarded 
blacks as less than human, to a 
complex, troubled citizen, trying to 
explore through his writing his 
relationship not only with the blacks he 


J grow his sanctification. In a rambling essay 
out of entitled “After Soweto” he expresses 
tbe the satisfaction he has felt when black 
uaht in or co,oure d compatriots, some of 
work whom have not even read his work, 
“have written or spoken to me to tell 
. . me of n new ray of hope in their lives”, 

laue ot Against the present explosive anger in 
?en *P e the South Arican townships the 
and its j n f|ated tone of this is especially 
h to an unfortunate, suggesting as it does the 
esttgers m y 0 pi c zea | of tne white missionary 
or two j usl be fore the natives surround the 

tovrith P resb y ter y t0 burn lt d°wn. 

Ration Brink is not, of course, always as bad 
dissent as this. Though repetitive, as he 
ict that himself acknowledges, his essays have 
many valuable insights into that vexed 
'lMriina triangular struggle between Boer. 
ipHmpf Bantu and Briton. His introduction, 
(rim g “Background to Dissidence", in which 
‘onrHpH he traces the evolution of the 
tn a Afrikaner from the oppressed 
Lino in underdog under the regime of the 
tc his D utc h East India Company to the 
art ck? oppressive ruler in our own century, is 
ivitifhio one °f the best things in the book. 


out.” ^ S(]«6) found ready publication 

All the same. Brink, the send ■t 04 ®"?’? 1 Areold 
Calvinist emigrants. Is W j Sffi'her to 

religious but, like that sonofHaS of rareness and 

store-front churches, James BsSS *5 < rt?r L u th African 
loves to preach. The only djffag «<*“«' J" 

SteSSrTobvious marks of 

BaLin P even .hraag h K ^ 

Sfetiiirs 

srntemcm. buTiSid 0 p n 33 

may be falsified or narrowed M 4e awei be read by all Afrikaner 


. she stands by this community against whose bui i dere , though united in 

obsessed virtually every other South the irresponsible and greedy British purpose were dividea by language 
African writer. The only story in which colonizer. To this extent she is n difficulties - to which South Africa 
blacks take the foreground is Smith's representative victim of the confusions ( never exactly united in purpose) 
most ambivalent one , Ludovitje”. of the South African liberal mind. addcd the further complications of 
Her still unpublished journals and Two volumes of previously un- race, colour and cultural diversity. To 
notes, which cover four return trips to published, out-of-print or uncollected simplify brutally: Afrikaners, holding 
the country she left when she was work are being brought out by the Cape the political reins, are re-examining 
twelve, tell a different storv. Thev Town publisher A. A. Balkema as part their inheritance from the past in the 


the process because in this guisetnE>- 
which in itself is vast and non-verM- 
has to assume the form of language 
. . Often too earnest u! 
ponderous, he churns out clkhfito 
clichd about the liberating powetd 
art, as if he had laboured sisjlj, 
unaided, to discover the truth oflhes 
propositions. He also has the bu! 
insecurity of intellectuals lieu 
provincial cultures, which istodroptk 
names of numerous writers at 


anesthetic picture she gave of Boer, 
gfwas widely acclaimed; one 
Aftilmer reviewer of The Beadle, 
wting its advanced treatment of 
fajimile birth, recommended that 
>iit sjvei be read by all Afrikaner 
I'rawi. 


p Sdih was praised by Alan Paton for 
lying “the humble majesty of 
Jind” and by William Plomer 
fatnnaending “the barriers of race 
ad language” and making “essen- 
a] humanity real”. More recently 
oftism has begun to take account of 
tkment to which the existence of a 
pi audience - in South Africa and 
dmd -complicated Smith's attitudes 


notes, which cover four return trips to published, out-of-print or uncollected simplify brutally: Afrikaners, holding 
the country she left when she was work are being brought out by the Cape the political reins, are re-examining 
twelve, tell a different story. They Town publisher A. A. Balkema as part their inheritance from the past in the 
present a woman deeply concerned of a Pauline Smith centenary edition. Of works of Stellenbosch academics like 
with class and economic inequality in particular note is her extensive 1913-14 Hermann Giliomee and Andre uu 
Britain at the time, anxious to side with journal, edited by Harold Scheub. Toit; Africans with their exploding 
the working class both there and in which contains fascinating political and numbers reckon that the future is in 
South Africa, horrified at imperialism, sociological commentary, as well as the their sights; while English South 
at religious hypocrisies, at the system anecdotes from which much of her Africa, the biggest English-speaking 
of indentured labour. Geoffrey fiction derives. Also appearing will be minority in the world, frets about its 
Haresnape, one of the earliest her tribute to Arnold Bennett, out of identity and clings to the language 
researchers to look at her journals, print for nearly fifty years, and her story it shares with so many millions 
urged critics in 1977 to stop the “The Doctor”, discovered among her elsewhere. 

“sanitizing process” that stresses papers after her death. This story No one better Interprets English 
Smith's “non-controversial role as reveals a number of areas as yet s outb Africa than Guy Butler. His first 


Britain at the time, anxious to side with 
the working class both there and in 
South Africa, horrified at imperialism, 
at religious hypocrisies, at the system 
of indentured labour. Geoffrey 
Haresnape, one of the earliest 
researchers to look at her journals, 
urged critics in 1977 lo stop the 
“sanitizing process” that stresses 
Smith's 8 non-controversial role as 
depicter of noble, sincere South 
Western Cape rural characters”. 
Acquaintance with the Pauline Smith 
of the journals has led Cherry Clayton 
to question her self-image of humility 
anq diffidence and to identify a “style 


her tribute to Arnold Bennett, out of 
print for nearly fifty years, and her story 
“The Doctor”, discovered among her 
papers after her death. This story 
reveals a number of areas as yet 
unexplored by critics: the fictional 
significance of ner relationship with her 
father; the constant interjection into her 


inexpbred by critics: the fictional volume of autobiography, Karoo 
ignificance of ner relationship with her Morning, is a pawkily charming 
ather; the constant interjection into her evocation of the republic's English 


of poverty” that Smith developed as theme. One is once again reminded of which time he had served with the 
part of her political stance. J. M. the seif-censoring voice of the writer, Soutb African Division in wartime 


A* i way analogous to my own. However, 111 memwaves aou one cuun iu 
svhfejiil first came; away from South , whoever stature my novels and stories 


complicity. As Brink puts it: 

■ The vehemence of the cultural 
collision and the extent of its 
reverberations throughout Afrlk- 
anerdom cannot be fully understood 
from the outside unless the real 
honor at the' thought of anyone 


rehearsed in many ot the essays that 
follow. 

Language and culture, especially the 
development of an Afrikaans language 
under what might be truly called “a 
state of siege is one of Brink’s 
obsessive themes, and rightly so: even 
today the. Dutch in Holland mock the 


thinkers on every other pageiMf^ ■* * P™™** «*■ • 

of the most self-evident banalities. 

In these essays Brink is eager ft. a . ■* AC* 
attach himself politically to anoita Smith A TT1 C 
gifted Afrikaner poet, Brntw vUUlll i VJLJL A v 
Breytcnbach, who fell short of lit 


part or her political stance, j. m. 
Coetzee lias even argued that the 
language, with its Old Testament 


which is also the voire of the colonial [ ta jy and composed such poems as 
(woman) writer of the time. “Cape Coloured Batman" (John 

Betjeman wrote that it expressed all 
the sadnesS and unsureness of South 
I • 1. ^ Africa). With rootsdeep in the colonial 

1 C f| PfC past, Butler seems to know who he is. 

Younger poets are much less sure. 

, . ’ . , . Chris Mann, who won the Newdigate 

vith South African potential by an p rize at Oxford a generation after 
snterprising local publisher un- u ut | er WBS there, is one of the best of 
hampered by long supply lines. these ] n b i s flew Shades there aTe 

Because its first director (Peter ironic echoes of the tired old dilemma 
Randall) and many of its books have of liberal white South Africans: 1 

been banned, Raviui Press hus seareh my European bones - 1 listen 


something else, in terms of a specific 
, . identity, to which 1 could have given a 

!'■ ■ ; • name beforehand. Far from it. It is true 

y ■, i that I wanted to become a writer, 

’ ] • (hough I would have been hard put to it 

■ ;■ j to explain what I meant by that; true 

j; ; • also that the prospect of fulfilling this 

I 1 ,-: 1 1 « ambition seemed to me more plausible 

. outside South Africa than insfde it, for 
fij5 f-i reasons which had more to do with ' 

• ; >ij .. , "eultuVe" than - with ^politics’*, and had 

■ V hV I as much ' to do with- my personal 

j.y -J' . •• situation as either. But' it came as no . 

X V surprise to me to discover that ill I had 
: to write about, .for 'many ydars after 

• • '■ ; .Bijjj" j - • leaving South Africa, was what I-had 
<v' ; ) . • ! ^ e n .and- ldamed tbero during my 

;»• : 'yyl\ : childhpad and early adulthood. What 
did surprise me. rather more, when -I 
**• , began to Wrfte on other subjects, was 

t’- + . .'•'••'j >: ! . 1 the except 'to Which the very modes 
f " w.- Of seeing . and underslpndjng which 


to me in imaginative literature emerges 
from the level of consciously held 
opinion or belief in the author, or 
speaks to that level in the reader. 
(Whether to confirm the beliefs he 
holds, or to change them, pr, for that 
matter, to incite him to act in some 
particular way on them.) . Rather, 
poems and stories have value because 
they reyeal to us, and illustrate for us, 
as nothing else can, the operation 
of the quasi-instinctual, self-creating 
modes - of apprehension referred to 
earlier, and the worlds which they have 
made available to the writer. 

. 1 do not know whether dr not T shall 
again write fiction which is explicitly, 
and unequivocally set In South Africa. 
It is a long .time since 1 last did so. On 
the other hand.; I do know tjiat 
everything I write has-something more 
than its Origins therd 


‘ ^ ... ,an &h a ge as pqtoiSi ps he points out, 
Brink did step^oui of the laager, as there was a time when Afrikaner 
his series of recent novels has proved, writers themselves thought English a 
The irony, not lost to black South more cultured language to write in; in 
Africans, is that the stepping out of the 1?76, because of its association with 
laager has not done Brink any barm; if the programme of an oppressive 
anything it has brought him even more rdgime, pupils in Soweto refused to be 


kingdom of God when he uttered p IM. (Adrian) Donker this year celeb- 
apology to Prime Minister Vwsts Ante ten years of independent pub- 
du ring his detention in a vague atlereri Ittiog in South Africa. He is the 
to save his skin; but Breytenmlbalpablisher of Athol Fugard, whose 
really was unique among ItttKgiected novel Tsotsi he 


South Africa’s new publishers 

[m. (Adrian) Donker this year celeb- David Philip, who started publishing with South African potential bv an 
[nfa ten years of independent nub- in August 1971, has developed a enterprising local publisher un- 


sonnet 


§ African ia>sii v , iii ima ■ wii|icvi a 

M. M., Carlin Professor Goodwin is enlightening and 

• •' •* : ' instructive, for he places his pools - comes to knowledge of life. Il 

vn. rAftnunu Dennis Brutus, Christopher Okigbo, impossible to find ten Engus' 

Ken GOODWIN- - , Unrie Peteix, John Pepper Chirk; * 

Understanding African Poelfy: A Taban lo Liyong, Kofii Awoonor, 

Study of Teh Poets Wole Soyinka; Gabriel Okarn, Okot 

204dd Heinemahn £4 xn . p’Bitek, Mazlsi Kunene - roughly In 

^ ■ the order of their Africanness, their 

' , ' - ' - independence of European models. 

Historians may one day conclude that. The first four, whom jie calls Ihe 
French was the best European "Internationalists”, arc those ■ poets 
lanaiiajre for Africaii'poets to write in. who ^remained largely captive to the 
while English' \was the wortt. The European, and particularly the British, 
distribution of ttress; in French, the. tradition of poetry’’. The second 
flexibility of French metre and the group, of three poets (Taban, 
strict expectations of deaorum bv the Awoonor, Sovihka), are those who 


Lenrie Peters, John 




during his detention in a vague anew 
to save his skin; but Breytenbw 
really was unique among dag 
Afrikaner Intellectuals. Andre artfi j 
despite many grandiloquent ^tateroeffl . 
about the politics of liberation, te^.j 
has an aversion to or fears politics. « 
is on record as saying that change * 
South Africa can only come aw* 
through a change of heart. 


S jetiy. In this respect, ■ It should be said tliot none ^ * j 

oodwin is enlightening and poets represented is derivative wKri 
5. For he Dlares his DOOts - tn knnwledpo of life, n « ou, a“ j 


Taban lo Liyong, Kofii Awoonor, 
Wole Soyinka; Gabriel Okarn, Okot 
p’Bitek, Mazisi Kunene - roughly in 
the order of their Africanness, their 




strict expectations of deaorum by the 
French seem to have . given ■ 
Francophone poets in Africa the right 
combination of ease and authority, m a 
medium that seems less alien. With 
English, on the other hand, the 

l-ijl-jf-hli, . UoM.rll.l • 


Awoonor, Soyinka), are those who 
"synthesized indigenous . African 
traditions . and : the European 

tradition”; and the last three (Okara, : 
Okot, Kunene) “were able to write as 
Africans with only minimal influence 


compnmble age who haa 
collective experience of 
imprisonment, violence aw , ; 
these two East Africans Taw. j 
Okot, two South 
Azanians?), Brutus and ■! 

six West Africans, 
killed in n war and others 
Sonnet-like verse is not ftjWL 
Anglophone African 
African collective — ,_peop1e._ 
culture, Africa Itself - tjj aj 
better poetry. There seems to w 
In that direction not only i* 
and if it continues, there wu 
well as gain. The 
become rare indeed, an ^ I i^ Gootfrda 
individual even more so. Ken ^ ^ 


'pkiMd the playwright to publish. 
yfupsA'yNotebQoks 1960-1977 lie 
* a David-and-Gollath tale which 
■rates both the dilemmas and the 

r unities pf a local publisher. 

Random House planned to 
Withe book, Donker was glad to 
P*wok-ln on the South African 
9b. When they gave up the idea, his 
jjrajirent remained firm. At the ; 
rV* tiie day he was selling, not 
and to Alfred A. Knopf, 
*wdom House subsidiary.' His 
®9reneurial finesse and penchant 
JJN“iig a bland South Afrlcnn 
^“tradition" (with titles like A 
iTr? South African Short 
dwuld not obscure Donker's 
3j5r “oWbution to ‘‘alternative" 


in August 1971, has developed a enterprising local publishe 
challenging list, representative in hampered by long supply lines, 
particular of liberal dissent within Bccause j ts first director 
the country: his authors include Randall) and many of its boo 

Alan Paton, Richard Rive, Leonard been bailneiJ R aViU i Fre 
Thompson, Monica Wilson, Z. receivedmore DublioitVthartBt 
Matthews, Hermann Gjliompe, . Pfi d l ri^ia?A‘keYtoKfl^ri^ 


Sam No)utshungu^ .'nitt-firm’ has hlio 
recently launched Africasouth 
Paperbacks, a list made up partly of 
books long banned but recently 
“unbanned^through Philip’s initiative. 
Philip recalls how the second title he 

S ublishcd, Student Perspectives on 
outh Africa , had to be discontinued 
when two of the contributors, Steve 
Blko and Barney Pityano, were banned 
in 1972. 

Jonathan Ball, regarded ns the 
“whiz-kid” of the independent pub- 
lishers to emerge in the 1970a, has now 
lolned farces with Hoddcr and 


member of the advisory board of 
Contrast, the country's oldest literary 
review. 

After a spell abroad the Afrikaans 

E oet Breyten Breytenbach also went 
ome, only to be put in prison for seven 
yeaTson a treason charge. Now back in 
Paris, he is preparing his literary 
output of those unhappy years for the 
press. Meanwhile, we nave In Africa 
even the flies are happy, selections 
from his prose and poems, 1964-77, 
translated by Denis Hirson: the book 
testifies to the extraordinary talents 
(the poet is also a painter) of this 
Afrikaner who has so disturbed the 
conscience of his fellow Afrikaners. 

The disenchantment of leading 
Afrikaans writers with the Afrikaner 
establishment is investigated with 
insight by the novelist Jack Cope (for 
twenty years editor of Contrast ) in The 
Adversary Within: dissident writers in 
Afrikaans. This is a valuable aid to the 
study of current trends in South Africa 
where not only writers but academics 
and some theologians are rethinking, 

: not without pain, their destiny in 
i Africa. In some quarters one detects 
almost a note of desperation, as for 
instance when a Marxist voice from 
the campus condemns as “futile 
, liberalism^’ the stance of a literary 
, journal such as Contrast. 

J Polarization proceeds apace . Walter 

• Saunders, in his editor's foreword to 
, Quarry "80-82 , a lively miscellany of 
l new writing, refers to nis difficulty in 
. getting contributions from black 
l writers (the poet Wally Serote is an 
: exception): “Such reluctance was not 
„ part of the scene ten years ago.” New 
11 voices among the “Soweto Poets" have 
h emerged, with a shift, it is said, “from 
.1 protest poetry to resistance rhetoric". 
Black writers argue about the 
desirability of using English. Harry 
e Mashabela, a leading black newspaper 
r columnist, recently attacked what he 
' f called a growing black trend to reject 
re Islngisi (English) for Isintu (home 
ia language). “Let English out of 
«! necessity he our common language , 
en he wrote, if. as the prototypical 

in- South Africa’s window on the world, . 


nuu limn t »» — , r , n| i; c i an ill* WrOLU< II, «a mw 

been banned, Raviui Press hus seiuch my 

rirafi; A‘ keytoKavfini f * survival: ifes In . Mactenb W - . • m —nw. , ■- ; south Africa’s window 1 
the diversity of its authors: the radical hj 5 theii Afrikaners arid Africans ^may , 

historians and sociologists with But ‘ er ;, f ^ vl !L SSSther" That hav ® 10 dmi| language frpm, their 
surprisingly large student followings; Ppc^t Jlllt- respective riationalTsms; is, a result 
tlie P black writers, particularly after jjJW L?*!SJ5e2ded^h bf whic ^ English-speaking South 
1976, who have strengthened a fiction bring to a Bishop Africans may ffeel themselves Jett in a 

list which includes Nadine Gordimer, barometers “d hororeo^? In Bahp a country dominated by the 

J. M. Coetzee and Christopher Hope; nSS?- of the orie “ nd Ih ® numbers of 


J. M. Coetzee and Uhnstopiicr nope; ,r rkl wnereonal Doetrv P olll “? or ine pne T u 

the growing list of writers for cliildren, the other. '■ • 

soon to include a . bl A ck . J disturbing: ^the time ahead is slow; / she Guv Butlbr: Bursttng Worfd. £12.30. 0 

illustrator team in Mann Mabeton and distur™g approach like a long tunnel, 908396 78 3. O^CHara Mann: New 


.. ., ML| n L n)r i wntches it approach like a long tunnel, 

Mzwakhe Nhlabatsl. everywhere exile . . : 

biildl^tavanwIH ran'fniie to receive “Everywhere exile" has been the lot 
^"& mlte“ following the of Lewis' Nkosi snd of o,h e r b,aek 

rnrmntion Inst veer of Skotnvillc writers such^asEsklaMphanlele, Alex 
Publishers (named after Mweli Skola, la Ouma, Bloke ^odisane, who left 

AMtlnlho's Who 


zrrpiiiuiB not obscure Donker's joined torces wiui 

contribution to “alternative" Stoughton, SA, a large distribution 

acensof- ridden land. Th ® lnlcresl w,,|ch hc , ra ann 8 e s wl, »p 

in the 1970s of such writers continuing lo publish under his 
“Jtoigane Serote, Mafika Gwnla, own imprint. His w-cdition (with 


KUmSK ia Ouma, Bloke Modisane, whoTeft 
vr..,..>o annA e.t, H e nnn Mnitora's ooems his Home and Exile , firet published in 


qiie, Afrikaans; . L. ' 

m* / Wf MPOT 3*#^' witertas Kunfibe, the; last; -writes 1 only nItx/ , v r hreiner and After: 


itttess qhly teirV^s tQ poinl; Up ^fans|atioh3 iint6 English 





outepme-.'iot' which 

ej Tb all11)iiadd a, high hi 
^vel inWh;atmi^t : bf ; tal|ed.idior 
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Memorial 

| ^ b arnt-out winter garden In Johannesburg, 

'. -jT”;89*u» te ash on Iron ground, • 

® • country store* 1 1 . . 

Walkiiig * girl with Her face in her hands 
;,w teach .frier, ghy time they choose. . 

' ••'rtiif-’jj- — ^ ®he turns su'd under. her accusing eye 
with statuei. 

J' fprek injured undertones; ' . • ; 

1 . »y, we airie here to be overlooked, 

li full pf itonAs, ; • ' ' ' 

-r" ’T. •' 
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A world contained Horticultural havens 




Ronald Blythe 

George Courtauld 

Ail Axe, A Spnde and Ton Acres: 

The story of a garden find nature 
reserve 

219pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.50. 

0 436 10888 7 

An Axe, A Spade and Ten Acres holds 
an exceptional position among all 
those good-humoured, strenuous 
confessions of people coping with 
islands, ancient woods, forsaken 
crofts, abandoned modes of existence, 
or just with the demands of their own 
taste and conscience, in llinr it 
successfully describes the imposition of 
the writer's will and imagination on ten 
acres which initially must have 
promised little in the way of do-rt- 
yourself-Eden excitement. Set in the 
still under-appreciated Esscx-Suffolk 
Ixiriler-land between Halstead and 
Colchester, and surrounded by the 
prosperous estates of his family, this 
muddle of formal gardens going wild, 
clay- workings. resurgent forest, 
rampngeous hedges, carrs, brackish 
ponds and old iron could not have had 
the beckoning power of some 
traditional farmstead, sny. Nor. being 
in the midst of the heavily influential 
Courtauld family scene, with its 
extensive local silk interests, could it 
have possessed that element of 
freedom and strangeness so vital to this 
kind of enterprise. Nor - George 
Courtauld being the impatient creature 
he is where fashionable ecological 
learning is concerned - was he able to 
be sustained by the feeling that he was 
a member of the new enlightenment. 
So what he has accomplished, first with 
his muddle of hayfield Inwns, day pits 


wood, and then with his pen, is 
something highly originul in the way of 
^reitnioti with nature. 

t Ws viqemqK. . ■ to*: ;.the 


attitudinizing plunge into the - 
environmental consciousness which n a .th Tea Hoi Rnce 
says something like. "Yes. yes. mil KUtfl ISaDd KOSS 

away on vour own rough patch with — 

your eyes' to either the labour or the Thomas Hinde 
rewards, and you will, in your own 

more , 

conservationist-philosopher." 192pp. Ebury Press. £14.95. 

Toil is the operative word. With n 0 85-23 2672 

title like An Axe, .4 Spade and Ten 

Acres it could hardly not be. The book For many years nfter the Restoration in 
exudes that energy peculiar to 1660 British stately gardens followed 
comfortably-off people wno choose to the disciplined French and Dutch 
live in conditions wnich verge on the styles. “Parterres debroderie”, canals, 
unmanageable. There is the customary dipped trees, rectangles of grass and 
local help of the episodic kind which is- classical statues were used to set off the 
by no means the equivalent of the staff symmetrical lines of a great house or 
once employed by his grand relations castle. In the eighteenth century first 
in the neighbourhood. or in Scotland. William Kent and then Capability 
or in France. Courtnuld is very clever Brown swept most of them away, 
ni catching a likeness in a single abolishing parterres, topiary, canals 
movement, in a scrap ol talk. An aunt and avenues but still using water, grass, 
he is dodging walks away and stays trees and classical stonework, this time 
vividly memorable, like n minor to create Claudian landscapes. Since 
character in n good novel. The Essex then garden fashions in large estates 
villagers give their individuality awav have been in turn Italianate, formal, 
in the space of a retort. His wife natural and, recently, romantic in a 
Dominie and their four children are formal setting. Thousands of plants 
briefly yet fully realized. The garden* Brown never dreamed of have been 
cum-nature reserve depends on humnn propagated or else introduced from 
society, and throughout the book there overseas, and British landowners have 
is a convincing sense of a shared base developed an obsession for plants- 
vvhere humnns, animals, birds and manship. 

plants thrive together, fnr from tidily. All this has left our stately gardens 
but with mutual benefit. The sty e looking a little chaotic. Through the 
oscillntes between the deliberate y ears their owners have conserved 
entertaining and tlie descriptively ^ me inherited features, dropped 
excellent. At his best. Courtauld writes others and made new additions. Of the 
freshly and with considerable dis- 
tinction, mixing a great mass of 
hard-earned knowledge with passages T} * + / 

of story-telling and pure description. VI, 

The latter are frequently so well done 
that they deepen what the writer 

himself intended to be no more than an 

unpretentious glimpse of his home-life a ntnnv A thn 
and enjoyment of the countryside. Aina 


twenty-four gardens Thomas Mimic 
selects each has a fine old house or 
castle, some have parterres, many have 
huge dipped yews and smaller topiary. 
Columns and' statues are frequent and 
nenrlv all the gardens are surrounded 
hv splendid trees. Most have lakes and 
well-stocked wiki gardens and there 
are some fine herbaceous borders. 
There is no uni form ily. and only 
Hidcotc has n ruthless overall plan. 

Mr Hinde isa novelist and. knowing 
well that exhaustive accounts of 
gardens and plants can be ex- 
cruciatingly boring, he enlivens his 
twenty-four essays with historical 
anecdotes about the gardens, and 
interviews their owners. There arc 
photographs of energetic aristocrats 
like the Marchioness of Salisbury of 
Cran borne Manor, rueful inheritors 
like Robin Luder of Lconnrdxlec, and 
pleasant -looking experts who run 
National Trust properties. The iiuihor 
treats the Trust with reserve: “a worthy 
conscientiousness", he writes, "is the 
quality which above all others the 
National Trust brings to the 
management of its gardens", but is this 
quite Fair? Obviously he finds private 
owners more imaginative. 

Some of the more harassed owners 
have an interesting love-hate 
relationship with the gardens they have 
inherited. Commander Saunders- 
Watson talks of Rockingham as being 
“like a beautiful woman, supremely 
selfish”. Robin Loder, with mixed 


Poetry through and through 


affection and exasperation * 
; growing up with all this I had 
cm or hate em". Yet their defi 
to their demanding inheS 
absolute: they und their 


to their demandin 
absolute: they uni 
deserve to survive. 


their 


One curious, but surely not its* 
garden included here is g 
Lumhronk Manor. The laieM&S 
Fish, who created it, looks diffS 
trom the smiling chatelaines JZ 
dependable National Trust 


EjucA.Blackall 

; ^Norebofthe German Romantics 


Positive, clever and with eyebS 
Denis I lealey, she was n trend-iefc 
not a trend-follower or an inhniu 


; r . 7 — nmnucf 

Her two-and-a-half acres ne a 
example of intridate plantsmaw&iB, 
comparatively small space. Tbtrci* 
no lakes, parterres or pillars but « 
intense concentration ofgieea-k^ 
und variegated plants. The effete 
some places, is that of a luxuriant^ 
bed. 

Hinde gives us an attractive toad 
his gardens. There is a vignette di 
house, or castle, at the head clod 
piece and, with the text.'iq 
of the garden; there are 
photographs by Dmitri Karen 
With this book we can prt« 
ourselves well for garden vista. & 
after -admiring the horticultural aad 
architectural delights, we may n 
easi ly recognize the Duke d 
Devonshire enjoying his mobon 

E lams. Christopher Lloyd it Oral 
lixter immersed in his longbodH,o 
Mrs Peake working in her slrajtF 
beautiful Indian garden at Serins*. 


Piscatory plenty 


ihutnbca.' 1 ^annotated aha loved, 
challenges nlJ comers). Courtauld 
simply does what he thinks right or 
pleasurable. Immediately realizing 
that his garden can never be. turned 
into n single homogeneous area, he 
shapes it so that he and his family can 
travel through it,, rather than look 
across it. It often reminds ohe of those 
gloriously personal little landscapes 
which . .children ■ make by damming 
streams, tying grasses into .arches/ 
flattening tall plants to Conn -glades, 
etc; There is a simllur absorption and 
excitement, .and a similar wilfulness. 
Cpuitauld’s is' a .downright., arid-. 


and enjoyment of the countryside 


i Libav ut^viipiivns tuv hi...,.,, mj 

nor. fine but result from Courtauld's 
ability to find words forwhnl he closely 
observes, especially insects and 
flowers. •. .. ..... . 

of cultivated and uncultivated places, 
from the dogs, cats and ponies (seventy 
of the latter) to shrews, newts, fly- 
catchers, green plovers, hemp- 
agrimony, brimstone butterflies, 
straw-dot moths, dragon-flies, puff- 
balls. rushes, comfrey, Rosa inundi. 
oaks, quinces and quaking grass. One 
feels thitt 1 he would .like to have 
included the. stars and clouds and 
snowflakes. These lists are well set oul 
and have a. historic value. Although 
strictly non -proselytizing, this is nfiook 
to set ever; mdse with a tenth of an acre 
■ into action. - 


Bruce Sandison 

The Trout Lochs of Scotland: A 
fisherman's guide. 




Bruce Sandison has produced an 
immensely useful gazetteer. The Trout 
Lochs of Scotland divides Scotland into 
twelve main areas starting with 
Shetland and Orkney in the north and 
proceeding In a clockwise direction to 
the Outer Hebrides in the west. These 
main areas are sub-divided nnd there 
nre fifty-one maps showing the location 
of nearly .700 lochs where trout fishing 
Is available. Lochs are all listed by 
name and undereach heading there are 
details of: where to go for permission 


to fish; the Ordnance Survey Map 
reference; how to gel there; a brief 
description of the loch; the flies to use; 


aiiu uucn, a xuiuc i u me pnns ui me 

loch most likely to produce fish; rules, 
regulations, and availability or other- 
wise of boats are also given where they 

apply- 

.■ ;TI\e .wprk that has gone. in -to the 
compilation of ’ this book is ' truly 
admirable but, one could wish that, in 
addition to Imparting information, it 
were to convey more of the 
atmosphere, of. Scotland. If the 
information provided hnd been 

compressed into tabular form the 
reader would have been spared the 
inevitable adjective, “a lovely loch". 
“ well worth fishing", "beautiful 
surroundings”, "excellent", "fine 
fishing", “grand”, “magnificent”, 
which by the end of the book have 
become as repetitive ns machine-gun 
fire. Fewer words in the text, larger 
introductory essays to convey more of 


the general atmosphere of eacbrijjci 
and. above all, more photogrrjM 
the lochs would have meant mu 


i_ U. 


next summer. 

The first-time visitor to 
should he chary of the average b*» 
given for many of the lochs, snaa 
quite rightly gives the total wttw 
catch for many of the moi e.jwj 
waters, particularly round Edinhnw 
but equivalent figures are no|fwn» 
the hotel waters of the north (sW] 
they must be available?) andinsw 
cases. "Scotlnnd at its finest", 
of stunning benuty", the prosem*; 
suspiciously like a publicity han«* 

But these arc minor matters- TJ 1 ' 
n splendid, useful book, well 
(he effort that has gone 
production nnd it should fiiw* t®* 
place in the knapsack of eiwyefl” ! 
who crosses the border . 
trout. 


Parish-speaking enquirers in search 

ffimVtion about the nature and 
SSn ol the German novel have 

; -ThGMun Wove/, .published by the 
i Lhulcr Univereity Press in 1956 

j K achieving widest distribu ion 

Ttbe University Paperbacks edition 
■ rikh first appeared in 1965. There 
- am have found entena of judgment 
J methods of explication which 
• il and adapted those of George 
Indies and of other critics with a bias 
tomds nineteenth-century realism. 
They bIso found elegant comparisons 
of the English and German literary 
imfifons which led to the strongest 

E ‘ ible stress on one central line of 
Inpmenl in Germany: the Bil- 
ife&mm, the novel of education 
mi acculturation, which runs from 
| Wkland’s Agafhon and especially 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meisier to Thomas 
Hwl Pascal's literary sympathies 
jise wide and deep enough to leave 
boo for Kafka as well as Fontane, 

; niters, that is, who did not stand in 
-tie particular line of development; but 
;hlhe 1950s he was clearly not attuned 
ilo the German Romantics. He even 
iwrnta himself to the opinion that the 
nottl was “unsuited ... to the 
iRoroantic purpose" - an astonishing 
ywment in view of the insistence of 
Romantic theorists in Germany that 
fair aesthetics was above all an 
wiheiicsof the novel, and in view of 
.foal's own pioneering discussion of 
Ernitano's Godwi in an article pub- 
lied in 1929 under the title: "A 
Tmshkm Point in German 
fomntirism". A number of Inter 
Wish writers on what Pascal saw ns 
iWlreat tradition" of German fiction 
.r flotabfy _ Martin Swales in The 


times may fundamentally alter our 
view of the past. “We have 
experienced", Blackail tells us. 
n complete transformation of the 
novel nway from traditional linear 
modes of narration and self- 
contained realms of representation 
toward a more complex amalgam of 
fantasy, myth, and poetry, with 
more emphasis on seeking than 
on telling, more concern with 
ambiguity than finality, more 
awareness of the insufficiency of 
all statement, and greater self 
refiexiveness. Because wc have 
experienced notable attempts by 
novelists to express time as 
something more man chronology, 
because we have been given novels 
in which the author himself is the 
organizing principle to a degree far 
greater than ever before, because 


S. S. Prawer 

ideas into practice, each in his own 
way. This involves a demonstration 
that some of the most significant novels 
do depart from the Bildungsroman 
pattern, though the continuing 
importance of that pattern for such 
novels ns Tieck's Sternbald and 
Novalis's Heinrich von Ofterdingen 
must not be underestimated. The book 
dispels all-too-prevalent notions about 
Romantic “aestheticism". It shows 
how central a pari the idea of “a world 
gone adrift" played in the German 
novel - the voices we hear proclaiming 
this are very different in timbre ana 
range and mode of expression, but they 
are all anguished, concerned, 
eloquently urgent: 

Everywhere we find the 
representation of divisiveness 
contrasted with envisioned 
unitariness, and confusion of spirit 


CGntributions j: Avian revivals 
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• Grah Stuart Thomas j : 
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%irm 


-S l lk\b- rt nil r nlnb^eniK - 1 

v?". 4 °^ vIsin 8 onhowwe 

ill * , i IV I j a, 


with- the peripheral , planting \of ! 

ha^woods.- t Redmond O’Hanlon 

, Such plantations usually affect only ' 

distant views and Thomas. ik : primhrlly '■ T“. 7 

concerned : with The Lforegrflpftd..,and.: r^^ l ?P 0D ^^. ..: J - 
middle ■■.distanpe,': with , the. /art rif , Birds that Caw Back ; i v 

screening arid with planting to frame, .*• ■£? 
the view beyond- While he accepts that . n%£'(^Jil?J^Q Dew 8ch ' ^ 12 ^ 5, 
the North-west ' American conifers', . ■ 239-97445 8 

which grow so Well in. Britain . have, n t> nBKRT ivirruiricpM Pcnr 
rale to play, .he does riot like the way KOBK ; WC URACKEN FECK 

they project, pointed, above the round A Celebration of Birds: The life and 
crowns o f.Out naUv? tre^ ^Tbe ic^lace (L 5 p qU-qpis Agassiz Queries 

. Native: ... . - 

harij^ewdst^f $ th# itriinigriiVit tfjibt 


given to them by their mothers. 

Writing in Audubon Magazine in 
- 1942 Roaer Tory Peterson , compared 
' the work, of Louis Agassti Fuertes 
■ (1874-1927^ with Audubon's: 

The ..name of Atldubpn will always 
live in the mirid^ of the American 
' , public. The name, has become n 
: myth, and deservedly so. Next to 
. him, Fuertes’ name • will . be 






itutal decllne, o$ f .well as jipw.to .te- 
crepje .those deslroye4-by;' , prbgt^ss v ’: J - 
row-wtki.^lried' by 
ilrityi pUildl ri^',.;&!tertd. , byrfofe^try 

' “• ‘s--.S'arid:.^:ti?ri 


• Chest npt- arid ; sycubicrfe' 1 iitcl yded a s' h 1 ? 1 ^ 
npnonjry -ridtWtei; ji|S|Soiifi£t^iiyfe oiji' 'm 
ayendes.. vahdr.iite^iffigaJtieS 1 ’'tne 
- --^-gnd . hhL-(re atmehtbf ^.pf 1 



^ ” — ^lpn:ari laUity nttim ZWJWi •• 


without pcer^pIsKd.wjiy, ahead, of 
«■ '.Audubop.iToorie who knpWs birds,' 
1 Vthfc're.js.faFmbre life iri a Friertcs 
^d.:' to^pPsed^ arid gt Test, * ihan 

... . ... ,, ,OFc Is in Ml Audubon bird wildly 

ortunes ots ; animated. The lay Artist, drisqhdoled 
dpcumeritinR - , in a ' field knowledge, of birds, will 
by .the arrival.: insist he. sees : more -life in 

• acpredations of . - Audubon bird, but this is because 

i^iry. eggcollectorst the ■ Audijbon ■ strongly,. .- reflected 
the tWo wprld ...Audubon: lri everything^ he did, 
3 ; wheyias; Fortes reflected morOthd 

: . ;;-:^a r ^tt er pf ; th« bfrd< le^ 

. • ,1. . i'.*. 


Alaska Expedition of 
United States BiologM 
Texas in 1901; from the .Bgft 
1902, Mexico in 1910. 

1911 and 1913. nnd. 

my ornithological career 
1926-27, where there 
everywhere nnd every 
' new to me.” A chronold^of^^. 
events in Fuertps s hfe, 
the mrijor institution 8 ! i W 
■ his paintings, hill noted ® 

. complete this importartti8il<l^_, 

Hoskins's. 

Pelham. £14.95- P 

• splendid collection of 


ftwsrt Blldungsroman from Wieiand 
Vnffle and Michael . Beddpw in 
I* Fiction of Humanity — have 
Uderaenied his findings and 
totted his perspective in some 
pwtalara: but their analyses tended 
■ whole to confirm that the 


was indeed Germany's 
E* “iportanl contribution to tue 
topean novel, 

Jj. 1 {* United States, however, 
to* have been raised Of late to query 
J^apted perspective, Ip a 
wacterisucally ..forceful article, 
in the journal Genre in the 
of 1981, Jeffry L, Sammons 
. Ej™ 081 (®s indeed, German critics 
1 before him) how heavily the 
-. . was in fact 
f by other kinds of novel, 

SJrf ported a view lift non- 
reader acquired if he relied on 
wides whoiooked at the same 
J^^Ptipnai novels over and 
j^j^J^Uoubtlessf’, Sammons 



experiments made the medium of the 
novel more broad and elastic, 
“combining genres, reacting to itself, 
relativizing the parts by irony, 
alternatives, multiple protagonists, 
and parallel actions which reflect upon 
each other, working towards an 
ultimate goal of totality but 
intentionally never reaching it.” 

Images become events, and events 
turn into images. Characters 
develop counterparts or obverses, 
reality begets fantasies, and 
fantasies crystallize alarmingly into 
realities. Poetic boldness plays 
havoc with prose sobriety, 
confusion is heralded over tne 
superficiality of superimposed 
order, and incompleteness over 
completion as more expressive of 
the true nature Of our experience. 
For our few real moments of true 
understanding are fragmentary, 
lightning flashes of illumination, 
unaccountable for in normal terms 
of causality or chronology, 
sometimes visionary, sometimes 
coming upon us when our rational 
powers are dormant, sometimes as 
seeming diversions from our normal 
paths of thought. Hence the 
reinterpretation by these romantic 
novelists of certain traditional 
elements of novel-writing: the 

deeper meaning given to 
unexpected incursions (whether 
thoughts or events or personages) 
into the steady flow of life (and 
narration), the different function 
given to unexpected incursions 
(whether thoughts or events or 


K-:; r:‘:y 
my* iv-5 


personages) into the steady flow of 
life (ana narration), the different 
function given to episodic 
narratives and to digressions (which 
are now made into integral parts, 
and important parts, of the total 
texture), and the changed attitude 
toward whether chronological 
narration was a valid representation 
of the experience of time. And 
the desire, as Dorothea Schlcgcl 


ways they had learnt not only from 
Wieiand but from eighteenth-century 
English novels too; how they carried 
on and heightened the eighteenth 
century's endeavour to make the 
reader an active participant in the 
narrative experience. Romantic irony, 
we perceive, grew out of Wielandian 
irony. We cannot really appreciate the 
nature of the Romantic revolution - 
the mingling of genres, the conception 
of the novel as a "poem” - unless we 
also appreciate the continuities, the 
line wnich runs to Romanticism from 
that Enlightenment literature against 
which the Romantics are so often said 
to have revolted. The Romantic novel 
had Diderot, Sterne and Wieiand 
among its ancestors - and a transitional 
novel like Fforentin is particuarly well 
adapted to bringing such continuities 
home to us. 

The continuities are there even in 
what Brentano himself called a "novel 
run wild”, eln verwilderter Roman; a 
novel to which he gave a title 
guaranteed to make amateur 
psychologists lick their lips: Godwi, or 
The Mother's Stone Statue, Who can 
resist the satisfaction of delving into 
the meaning of this inversion of the 
Don Juan story? As for the novel's 
explicit recognition of its own 
fictiveness - where, in the whole of 
eighteenth-century literature, will we 
find anything like this snatch of 
dialogue from Book II of Godwi? 

I went into the garden with him. and 
he led me to a hermitage at its 
! extreme end. On our way he 
F pointed sideways, towards a pond. 

; "That”, he said, “is the pond into 
. which I tumble on p. 146 of Book I." 

i Not even Sterne can yield an exact 

g arnllel. Yet there is a clear line from 
terne. However "wild", however 

c charged with dark soul-matter, with 

d the fantasies of a troubled spirit it may 
n be, the Romantic novel constantly 

d extends and varies the favourite 


Dorothea Schlegel, an oil painting by 

reviewed here. 

we have come to appreciate that wil 


dtmirn ... 

more profitable cdiilfcrs ratify, ihtln 
the jtpjive^ hqrd-woods, 'will hendcfqrfh 
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fragmented form may have greater 
cohesion of truth than rationally 
organized structure, because we 
hove becri made to see that images 
seek meanings just ns meanings 
seek Images, wo can now more 
easily understand the complete 
revolution in the conception of the 
novel as a fbrm that took place 
between Bbout L795 and 1830, most 
notably In Germany, and the re- 
sulting narrative patterns that 
emerged. We are no longer wedded 
to chronologically developing, 
"linear” nnrraiton, nor to the type 
of mimesis exploited so brilliantly 
by the great novelists of the post-, 
romantic- nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. For the great 
novelists of bur own time have 
asserted and demonstrated mat 
reality was inadequately captured 
by ■ literary ^'realism”, that ; it 


with clear-sightedness. In the 
novels of Jean Paul the two' 
"worlds" are juxtaposed, each with 
its own specific reality. In Hyperion 


of the experience of time. And extends and varies the lavoumc 
the desire, as Dorothea Schlegel devices of eighteenth-century novelists 
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speculate on those further thoughts apparent formlessness is, in reality, 1 
ofHyperlon, to continue wandering "Formful” in -new, RdmoJitic Jvays. 
with Sternbald, reflect on what will Blackall's careful analysis of GadnH Is, 




the higher world is recalled 
clegiacaTly and envisioned pro-, 
lcpticnlly in the. finnl emergence 
of poetic sight in the nrotngonisj. 
Tieck shures tlie vision, out it 
remains n vision, never actunlw 
realized, in Franz Slernbaids 
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adequate to eftpctly these themes and 
experiences, which . reappear in later, 
greater novels like ; E.T;'A. Hofftnann s 
Tomcat Mun, • ' • , ; 

Whnt Blackail -has Md; say about 
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one, find the r ipbst fascih6ring >: of:dJ 
German Romantic exercises iri. th% 
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birth, and in the process reveals at last 
the unspoken theme that had rumbled 
subterraneously in all the preeeedmg 
sections: a theme summed up in the 
reiterated word "Nothing" which 
echoes through a cemetery. “Worldly 
experience", Blackatl comments, “is. 
ultimately the experience of 
nothingness. Nothing persists here 
below: nut there is also nothing above, 
in the beyond - except nothingness." 
We find a great deal of discussion, 
nowadays, about European nihilism; it 
is time such discussions showed some 
awareness of these pseudonymously 
published adventures of an imagined 
poet turned nightwatchman whose ex- 
periences in the world include a spell in 
a madhouse. If there is a work of fiction 
which more fully deserves the appella- 
tion “nihilistic I have yet to come 
across it. . _ 

Night Watches represents one end of 
a seme whose other end is formed by 
the one German Romantic novel which 
has always had its full share 
of critical attention: Novalis’s Heinrich 
von Ofterduigen. Blackall's account of 
this work brings out little that cannot 
be found in other accounts; but he 
synthesizes very well, and describes 
c'fficicntly how the novel's hero 
traverses various "spiritual land- 


scapes'’ in the course of his provi- 
dentially favoured progress from poetic 
nature to active poet. He points, cor- 
rectly, to the dialectical oppositions and 
ironies which mark a progress that 
seems, on the surface, suspiciously calm 
and smooth in the only completed part 
of what was to have been a three-part 
novel - notably the dash between the 
Crusaders' view of their role and 
Zulima's experience of what they 
actually did when they sought to put 
their ideals into practice. Nevertheless, 
Blackall’s account brings out correctly 
the radical difference between the 
harmonization and transfiguration 
towards which this poetic novel about 
poetry and poets is clearly moving, 
and the nihilistic world-view pro- 
claimed by another poet, the poet 
turned nightwatchman, whose ex- 
periences form the arabesques of 
"Bonaventura's” fascinating work. 

Many twentieth-centuiy readers 
will, I am sure, share the present 
reviewer's doubts whether such 
Romantic notions as redeeming the 
world through poetry, relating the 
manifold of experience to a poetic 
centre, dissolving divisions that mili- 
tate against a clear understanding of 
unity behind variety, the essential 


Suffering in silence 


George Steiner 

Alfred de Vigny 

Les Destinies 

Edited by Paul Viallaneix 

Paris; Imprimerie Nationale. 
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Like Walter Pater, later in the Century. 
Alfred de Vigny inhabited a landscape 
of “post-Christian” sadness. As we 


Commc un martirc de dcuil tout le ciel diait 

noir. 

La Terre sans daritfs, sans astre et sans 

aurore, 

Frlmissail. - Dans le bois 11 entendii des 

pas, 

El puis il vit rOdcr la torche de Judas. 

The first sketches of "La Col&re de 
Samson" (together with Andri Gide, 
Vigny is one of the few masters of. 
French literature to have, been 
profoundly marked by the Bible) go 
back to that same winter of 1839. The 
poim itself was set down rapidly in 


% 'l * 


Z L "T, point itself was set down rapidly in 

h ?!! ! London the following spring, implicit 
u KIJ poilC | nc identified his outlook jn :« i* •■u-a rpnllTAfmn that rhnM't 
both with that of Marcus Aurelius and ls t]ie reDUzatIon * hat Clmsts 


V|T: 

I f 


7 message of salvation, and the role of 

dfst biouis h e^Vi a nv^nrurn n k m "from Woman * n this message, have done 
distinguishes Vigny s paganism from nnrhina to redeem Eve or Delilah. 


complementariness of oppositions -- 
whether these and other notions dis- 
cussed in this book really represent an 
adequate response to a world gone 
adrift. Glinter Eich's image of 'de- 
corating the slaughterhouse with 
geraniums" comes, persistently, to 
mind. It is, however, one of the 
many merits of Btackali's analysis, 
that it brings out clearly the tensions 
such notions had to sustain, and that 
it gives due prominence to a work 
suen as die Night Watches in which 
the slaughterhouse is seen more 
dearly than the geraniums. In this 
way Blackall completes a process be- 
gun, many years ago, by H. A. Korff 
hi Volumes II ana III of his much- 
maligned deist der Goethezeif, and 
he will make English readers realize 
at long last how much they are 
bound to miss if they confine their 
commerce with German novels to 
the well-trodden road of the Bildungs- 
roman. 

In four related ways the book now 
under review gives the reader more 
than its title promises. In the first 

E lace, it includes writers who did not 
elong to the Romantic "schools" 
associated with Jena, Berlin and 
Heidelberg: there are analyses of the 


after the poet's death, is one 
abandoned by God after the cruel, vain 
sacrifice of Mis own Son. The fates, the 

E reternaiural forces which seem still to 
e abroad in it, are those of sundown. " 
Like other poets and thinkers in the 
period between the (partially) aborted 
revolutions of 1830 and lfWa,' Vigny 
registered a Spenglerian sense of 
entropy. Political energies, the 
inspiration of the arts and of language, 
the dynamics of social relations and 
even of private life - notably in the 
sphere of the erotic -■ were running 
down . Vigny conceded to Victor Hugo 
a virtuoso skill in the manipulation of 
words; he 


a virtuoso skill in the manipulation of 
words; he acknowledged his 
apparently inexhaustible fecundity,. 
But these prodigalities and hopeful 



philosophic poems is not one of * iralne en sn fnnge ct s’y croit 


sensuous abandon or confidence. It 


ignorfe; 


moves through a twilight. Itself " compunon dent le coeur n < 

tts? 1 LLi'!? “i?™,. °L U Femme. malacfc e. K li 


fanfares demonstrated the intellectual 
limitations of Hugo’s genius. The role 
which Vigny strove for, the niche 
l yMebn. vacant iq 

French literature, was, very precisely, 
that of “the philosophic Met". Les 
Destinies were sub-titled “Podmes phi- 


Chrislian revelation to keep its lramjr , 

promises lo man. Christ's sacrifice has' « liw . „ . . . K . ' "Vo.- 
oeenin vain. The destiny of the human 1 W 0 nda , dated November 1847, 
race remains agonizing and absurd. instructs us, political revolt and the 

i. it,* Z ..i heroics of utopia, however admirable, 

nS J” * ■« Le >K? nt we vain ’ The Decembrists are hanged 

JIL No , vcrnber or banished to Siberia, where “/a qeige 
s nocturna a E on y sans bruit, sur ia terre incolore, / Aux : 
tyras to despair. ■ - pieds des dxilAs nultet jour gfelera.” 

Un* terreur profood*. une anaalsse wn riH f 

inffnie The world of these poems, which 
Redovblent sa torture tt so lente agohle, Vigoy Intended to group under the 
II regard* longtemps, longicmps cherche collective title,. Les Destinies, and- 
V sans voir. which appeared only In 1864, the year 


•iri- 
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1839. Here Christ's nocturnal agony 
turns to despair: : 

Up* terreur. profond*, "une. angblsse 

Innate 

Redovbknt sa lortiire tl sa lente agonle, 

-II regard* longtemps, longtemps cherche 
; sans voir. 


Destinies were sub-titled “Podines phi- 
losophiques". • 

The philosophy to be imparted is 
that of stoicism. Its quintessential 
medium is silence - silence in the face 
of doubt, of anguish and, above all j of 
unmerited or cruel death. It is the motif 
of silence which provides these eleven 
poems with their most . famous 


moments. The hunted wolf, in “La 
Mort du. loup", "sans daigner savoir 
comment il a pdri, / Refertnadt ses 


grands yeux, meurt s&ns jet*r uo cri." 
From this example, the poet derives his 
general injunction: "SoUffre et incurs 


novels of Jean Paul Richter and of 
HOlderlin’s Hyperion which signifi- 
cantly supplement what Blackall 
has to tell us about the Schlegels, 
Novalis. Tieck, Brentano, Arnim, 
Bonaventura, Hoffmann and Eichen- 
dorff. Secondly, it deals not only with 
the novels themselves, but also with 
theory and criticism: the pronounce- 
ments each of the chosen authors has 
ventured to make on the novel as a 

{ ;enre, and on specific instances of it, 
lave been diligently gathered from 
many sources and coherently related to 
one another and to the book's central 
argument. Thirdly, through its sym- 
pathetic analyses of Romantic practice 
in the light of contemporary theory, it 
teaches its readers to recognize many 
different kinds of form: to realize that 
what was long considered formless was 
in reality the very opposite. And lastly: 
the theory and practice of the writers 
discussed are convincingly related to 
German idealist philosophy. These 
demonstrations confirm ana deepen 
what Korff had already said about the 
relation of German Romantic novels to 
the thoughr of Kant, Fichte and Scbell- 
ing. Chapter Six of Blackall’s book, 
entitled “A Visit with the Philo- 
sophers", will therefore be of interest 


-sans parler." The benison of dreams 
lies in their silence: “Apr*s Je cri de 
tous, chacun rive en silence" (“La 
Bouteille & la mer"). In “Wanda", the 
theme of silence works ambiguously; it 
brings both pain and solace. The 
unforgiving Tsar “toujours se taira", 
denying any response to pleas tor 
mercy; but the exiled revolutionaries 
make of their own silence a proof of the 
dignity of the unbroken. Vigny 
crystallizes this whole point of view in 
the celebrated and “scandalous" envoi 
which he added to “Le Mont des 
Oliviers” in April 1862: 

Muet, aveugle et sourd nu cri des 
creatures, 

SI le Ciel nous laUse comme un monde 

a von 6 

Le Juste opposera la dddain * I'absence 
Et ne rgpondra plus que par un froid 
Silence 

Aii.Silgnc? Iterae) de Is Djvinltd,-. . 

Perhaps only “La Maison du berger", 
that most Tennysonian of French 
poems, with its vision of a shared and, 
therefore, consoling sadness, turns 
away from the cold anger of quietism. 
Yet here, as well, silence is paramount: 
“VoUs ne recevrez pas un cri d’amour 
de moi." 

Given this stance - and here Paul 
Viallaneix’s helpful preface fails to 
press home its observations - it Is not 
surprising that Vigny should have been 
irtcapable of producing the full-length 
philosophic poem or philosophic epic 
of which he dreamt ardently and long, 
or that there should have been lengthy 
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<dioioo of characters for Lyrical. 
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£ ^calotc Tt is aiso suggesfed< makes . Wordsworth’s success in expressing his 
stimulate.. While it is i true that, m- precUe the" personal, .unsystematic Owrt, not others’ imaginative activity. 

■ B ypP 0the hc quality of the fundamentally rpligioua She. .. also, sees . the^ unfdmess of 

■ th^pleasurcof meaning of things which-, Coleridge Coleridge’s ipterpretatioris of 
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not only to students of liteiS^; 
also to students of philosophy hi?! 
be hoped that the latter wilffitcoS 
their attention to that chapter 
will find much that is relevant toiK? 
concerns in the rest of the book^ 

Where so much Is given, it whau. 

churlish to complain of omisSiSi 

regret , however, that in his renSS 
the heritage of Sir WaltefsSb 
Germany Blackall did not find^mj 
glance at Heine s novel-fragmeK 
Rabbi of Bacherach; and th« 
compiling his bibliography and b£ 
raphical notes he was less thao3 
ous to the work of predecessors wife 
side of the Atlantic. His wSSJS 
takes no account of the work offfl 
or that of J. P. Stern, and ignores oftet 
British scholars whose work may 
seem to have a direct bearing m to 
argument, from Ralph 1W 
Doubles in Literary Psychofotv to 
Elizabeth Wright’s I*. jQ S 
Terror. There can be no doubt, hov» 
er, that his own book will not k 
ignored by future scholars. Non-t* 
cialists will find it a lively and reliift 
guide, and specialists will treasuretf* 
a store-house of stimulating anitaa 
which they will want to test, to retre 
and, ultimately, perhaps to dialing 


gaps in his poetic production. The bat 
of Vigny's poems are, literally, tapn 
from silence, concessions nude to at 
overwhelming but transient need d 
expression. They are erratic blocks 
torn from a monumental rcticeact 
Each proposition seems to bringwhhit 
the imminence of quiet: “Elle ditsans 
pleurer et sur le seuil se pose, / Su 
que sa ferme voix ajoute autre chose' 
0‘La Sauvage”). The marmoreal fed 
of Vicny’s verse .the proud economyol 1 
its effects, directly enact tfae laconic j 
ideal. The English-language poet who j 
comes closest to this ambience, though j 
on a minor scale, is Yvor Winters (bo» j 
Vigny would have savoured tint • 
name): 1 

I cannot find my way to Nazareth. • ' 
I hove had cnougli of this, Thy wil » ; 

death, 

And this unholy quiet is thy peace. 

Thy will be done; and Jel dheuwee 

«** 

Professor Viallaneix’s notes to each ' 
poem, the variora he has assembkj 
together with the material bn the- 
genesis of the individual texts* > 
ff L’ Atelier du podle", make w 
edition invaluable. In the broad fi?W« 
Romantic intellectual and uterm 
history, Viallaneix has few rivals. 
the modish, sugary illustrations detran 
from this nutnorttative 
Leather-bound, Us pages 
this volume appears in • tne W* 
subsidized Lettres Frangaisessenap* 
out by the Imprimerie Nationale. . « 
someone did remark, they order tw* 
matters better in France. 


man into activity" -r a privilcgfjfj 
the rest of Biographic a l 
philosophic self-consciou^W^ 
"processes and results of 
Which have no pjwe 
consciousness of uneducatw ***. 
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To the islands 


False trails 


Laura Marcus 

Ahn Scales 

tk Proprietor 

" nn ' t8 ' w ' 

We have come to know the Victorians 
J .L dark and hidden facets; pull 
Sde the heavy draperies, cast off the 
Sicassars, and the demons of 
A*rt will be revealed. Ann Schlee s 
JLh, exhibited first in Rhine 
l ictmq and now again in The 


liose rcpressiuiis unu 

stiithw have come to characterize nn 

we dot renders her characters wholly 

3adtotheir own psychologies, if they 

cannot put their insights to use, the)- 

ik at Inst aware of the limits to their 

freedom. 

1 Id Rhine Journey, Schlee explored 
! tk effects of familial and social 
i coastraints and coercions on her 
heroine. Charlotte, whose dreams and 
Euiasitt belie her established status as 
maiden aunt. Many of the same 
emmssre present in The Proprietor, 
though they, emerge within a 
framework that is broader and more 
ambitious; events and imaginings arc 
duped and altered by a narrative focus 
iMch shifts between the perspectives 
uia number of characters. No single 
dewpoint holds the stage. 

Ike novel spans some twenty years, 
it Biddle decades of the nineteenth 
May. Augustus Walmer is the lessee 
4i group of islands off the Cornish 
mat; he brines to his property a zeal 
tx reform, a Faith in tne principles of 
xWielp, utility and efficiency, and an 


ungrv intolerance of the islanders’ 
family loyalties nml dependencies. 
Wiiliuer’s own family died early and 
tragically; he creates substitute ties for 
himself through his paternalistic 
proprietorship of his land and the 
people who work it. Attracted to 
Adeln Traherne (a child rescued from 
one of the many shipwrecks which 
occur ofr the islands' coasts) bv her 
resemblance to his dead sister, Widincr 
commands her services as play-mate lo 
Harriet, the daughter of one of the 
wealthy visitors who come to the 
islands in the summer. The 
relationships which develop ns a result 
of this early intermingling across the 
rigid divides of class and privilege form 
the material of much of the novel. 

The Proprietor offers a subtle 
unulysis of complex power structures 
that arc not wholly bound by period, 
nnd are left open to surmise rather than 
rendered with the knowingness of a 
John Fowlfis. Augustus Walmer’s 
autocracy is a manifest example of the 
more covert forms of manipulation 
which operate throughout society; 
Harriet and Alfred, Walmer’s nephew 
and heir to the islands, have as little 
choice in the way they live their lives as 
the islanders. Nor does Schlee create 
any villains; underlying Walmer’s 
philosophies is the desire to be able to 
legislate for human happiness, to 
exclude front life the spectres of the 
past and the useless arbitrariness of 
tragedy. This concern is seen to be both 
utopian and tainted by the need for 
power. At the close of the novel, 
Augustus's cherished project, the 
lighthouse, ostensibly built to save 
lives, becomes a means of surveillance. 
The novel’s final, powerful image is of 
its light, the “eye" of the now dead 
Augustus, circling the island to reveal 
the hidden and unhappy liaisons which 
Walmer himself unwittingly brought 


into being, and in which both the 
owners and the owned are implicated. 

Ann Schlee does not allow herself 
the easy means of creating a period 
“feel" through descriptions of 
costumes or quaint turns of phrase; 
references to '‘fichus’' and “pelisses" 
are entirely and mercifully nbsent. 
Density and texture are conferred in 
large part by the feeling for space and 
place which she has already shown in 
Rhine Journey. In (lint novel, though, 
the use of nature as a symbolic force at 
times scented an overlay which veered 
towards an overwriting; in The 
I’roprictor natural phenomena arc 
realized in startlingly vivid detail, and 
also operate metaphorically as the 
means by which her characters 
establish their perspectives on the 
world. Events move from the Islands to 
the Cornish mainland to London, but 
the most memorable images are those 
of the colour of sand, the shapes of tile 
islands and their surrounding rocks, 
the play of light on water. 

Questioning the nature of the islands 
he owns, Walmer finds that “They had 
used him to their own end. Too much 
of his purchased world had been made 
of volatile substance. Even the rooted 
rocks changed constantly in 

appearance with the fluctuations of the 
water, with his own restless 

movements from place to place." It is 
the similarly volatile nature of human 
relationships with which Ann Schlee is 
concerned. Her prose - its clarity and 
control used to full effect in describing 
the slow rhythms of the islanders’ lives 
- is still able to convey an extreme 
urgency. The women in her novel, in 
particular, torn between the demands 
of conscience and desires which they 
cannot articulate, are in possession of 
histories that are complex in their 
implications and yet very simple in 
their sadness. 


Patricia Craig 

Patrick McGinley 
Fox Prints 

230pp. Wcidenfeld and Nicolson. 

£8.50. 

0 297 78330 0 

David Garnett's celebrated Lady into 
Fox was followed by a burlesque 
entitled Gentleman into Goose, a 
merry figment devoted to the frightful 
metamorphosis that overtook a Mr 
Teapot. Geese and foxes, their 
symbolic function and the puns they 
gene rate, preoccupy Patrick McGinley 
too. HAra on the heels of Goosefoot 
(published earlier (his year) comes Fox 
Prints. This is a story about nn 
Irishman, an Englishman, a Scotsman 
and a Welshman. The Irishman goes 
under the name of Keating, and the 
other three are Quilter, Garlick and 
MacGeoch. McGinley assembles his 
comic quartet in a London suburb 
called Wistwood East, where the 
architecture is mock-Tudor, and where 
the illusions or delusions , of the 
inhabitants are a fit subject for 
mockery. 

“Foxgloves" is the detached 
residence where Keating, newly 
arrived from Ireland, goes to earth for 
a time before searching around for a 
journalistic post. In the meantime, he 
cooks for his keep, as well as 
contributing to the Celtic ballast which 
is supposed to contain the Anglo- 
Saxon buoyancy of Quilter. The latter, 
a Telegraph employee and self-styled 
major, has imposed a pseudo-milltai^ 
character on his • domestic 
arrangements. The medical officer, a 
regular visitor to the establishment, 
turns out to be a jolly call-girl by the 
name of Jilly Dingles; the lutrines, 


cookhouse and officers' mess are the 
terms Quilter uses to denote various 
rooms in his house. 

In the tame woodlands of Wistwood 
East a predator is on the loose: three 
young women are done to death in 
circumstances which lead a Fleet Street 
newspaper to dub the killer “the 
Wistwood Fox". Keating, front whom 
a succession of right answers is 
required by the major, broods about 
the murders, throws himself into the 
play-acting at home nnd conducts his 
amorous engagements elsewhere, 
ingratiating himself with a voracious 
widow by passing himself off as a 
salesman complete with the “F" 
volume of an encyclopedia filched 
from MncGeoch _ (“Foxgloves" 
contains the light-finsered as well as 
the red-handed). This is only an 
interlude, though; his deepest desires 
are stimulated by the Catholic 
housewife from the opposite side of the 
road who quizzes him like a priest in 
the confessional: “Have you ever 
entertained impure thoughts about 
me?" 

The Scotsman, MacGeoch, we may 
infer, is not a suitable candidate for the 


E art of the fox, since Ills name lets us 
now he's the son of a goose - unless, 
of course, this detail is thrown in to fox 


us. What's plain is that a prodigious 
amount of leg-pulling goes on at 
"Foxgloves", where someone's goose 
is about to be cooked, and throughout 
the narrative as well, where the 
author's distinctive humour inclines 
him towards riddling, ribaldry and a 
kind of frivolous abstruseness which 
enlivens the bulk of his dialogues. As. 
an exercise in diversion, Fox Prints is 
thoroughly commendable; Patrick 
McGinley has manufactured a 
satisfactory literary manner from the 
impulse to lay a false trail for his 
readers. 


Dying generations 


Carol Rumens 

talcs Rubens 
•Wiii 


certainty, oil a pair of brothers ns example, at the beginning of the book 
.»no Mm lH«mdm^rTtnrhlr^ffir30vearsiS , cause on earth worth dying for. ■, . 


The marrying kind 


charted, from pogroms and chjld- 
conscriptitin under the Tsars to the 
Soviet camps and “hospitals” of the 
present. The Bindels escape ncross 


jhit many millions of words away . .. . . 

Mstiience that was advocated by It is a terrible story., and one the Some of the character are allowed to 
^U«den ond others in responso to telling of which requires no morn strugrie inward y with he issue of 
JWworrt jcts of^ Inhumanity. Justification. But what Is gained assimilation, but hipses su^ «3 inter- 
5? the last forty years the Nazi artistically by writing on such a scale? marriage are dealt with punlttvelyhy 


f resent. The Bindels escape ncross 
rentiers only to be faced by the same 
enemy in a different guise. 

It is a terrible story., nnd ouo the 

a. ill _ _ ...Llnli M/uilraa nn mrirnl 


TSOyearsH cause on earth worth dying for. 
and child- only in the name of love is death 
sa re to the worthy. And friendship. Therefore, 
als" of the make no friends . ; This somewhat 
:apc ncross problematic statemlent is never 
jy the same examined by Jakob’s heirs, merely 
• repeated, like the Shema Yisroel , os an 
all-purpose • litany at times of crisis, 
nd 6no the Some of the characters are allowed to 


■Sftssas 


P«ly; we regard them 
>* failure of civilization 
leal fact. Tho fear that 


characterization. The 1 relentless 
forwnrd drive from major event to 
major event reduces Individual self- 
questioning to a minimum, For 


UUmuiuikuu, uw, iT , f • 

marriage are dealt with punitivelyjjy 
the author whenever they occur. The 
writing itself tends to cliches, which 
aggravates the impression of a novel 
more entrenched In its own certainties 
than n renl-life family of Bindels could 
ever have allowed Itself to be. 


Nora Ephron i : • 

Heartburn 

179pp. Heinemann. £7.95, . 

0434 236000 ■ . ' ; ' 

Woody Allen does it better. With him 
the great American divorce tango is so 
stylized, you don’t miss things like 
Nature, Space, Destiny or even the 
feeling of Having wet feet. In 
Heartburn, though, you feel 

claustrophobic. But you get die jokes 
and the slamming doors of one* 
dimensional bedroom farce. Husbands 
who gel married so they con cheat; 
wives who write these gallant Jewish 


comedies about silly me, there l wus 
withinY job twjlioirs home cooking, my • 


: homecooking. my; 

, hunoouri ' fry pfira&n .and heiehvBs .me 
while Pm pregnant. YouVe got to 
laugh. Except that it isn’t quite funny 
enough . and a little whimper keeps 
breaking through. - . j:-, . 

•The thought of not getting married is 
ns alien to Nora Ephron 's heroine as to 
a Victorian, Men only have to smile at, 
bar on aeroplanes and she imagines 
being married to them. She turns it into 
a joke of course, bu t goes on h aving the 
marriage fantasies. “The next morning 
I flew baeje to Washington, I felt better, 
at least someone wanted to mapy me. 
If wasn't the:pefson I was married to, 
but H was belter thari nothing.” 

Since, her days In College she's been 
making a list of what she wanted In a 
husband, a long list. He Hat) to b* a 
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Circles of defeat 

artistically by I vlVD KJX. 

!SS£u n W wn1e P 0,n ‘ ... D 

Beem to lle at the . . wealthy Russ 


" *"" f 


provides^ det(i|l|Bd r cqjnnt*iit 


ationmakesit 


fte l, thi r? 


SttackS'the 

.ImpIiecL.by; 

typdeKitg 




vvicnugw, i 

Wordsworthian range of 

uppoelic or 

desire to maintain 

cultural status of postty, . 

sounds crpmpedand llte^wg^ 

■ he'eries wolf against the 
of pa ii tfieistlc meaning, . 

, by contrast, , »h!? scopt?®? ; 

ihripvtfor,: ^xtendihg 
poetic sympathy ; j 

political hlerirchies : a 5 d lS *5 
preemptions (in. faj, # , 
seryative thing : .to do, prm»^r... . , 
gesture remains ppetic;- ;; 

tensions In BlogWhj a 
We are left; 

' htriAfeiifn'r'' 


"othOrwor 


nlzlng act Savkar Altinel arandmother Alice is an .American 

ifireatldn^The. critic. ^«VKar AkWUU . from the Deep South. They have a host 

the problem. • "T ? exotic wUejb e have 

r ,NMiams . -v 

0:4^295 12.11 . . ' • -■ - P Wr6n R ilshness add the demands of 

■ Sirens °P en8 in ^O.wJtiieigh^year- h^eU^ 
of )Iis 

ask .faKi ^ 

' there against incendiary, bombs; the .■ the Setbova’ two daughteft.i 

i i) ' darkness combine to .produce the half- Scottish-, in aminoffasmon andn mHn-. 

' vSch * ffientiv-v 1 fiejmay lose h(s way^nd eme^ih an and areas of high voltage . He ac^pts , 

entirely .different country, The ;la?t his ' , promiscuous wjfcs i. affairs 
doo r he pbens, hpwver^Ie*^ bi^k to ri , ™ cdet^ii bho ynll . 

■ V '-.iv-' thh Stairs he had orfgfaSllyhUmberi to riever ftti ve him, 

; S ^ get (o' the top pf the fioUsei he has only . comes be in^rpora^ ( ^,.1^ ^ 

been walklng'robnd.in a circle.-, ! ^ dream-world, 


wealthy Russian fimtgffi; .his 
grandmother Alice is an American 
From the Deep South. They have a host 


Edwin Muttras i • . .. - : 

Sirens' ’ t ; • .... : i •.!’»)• 

240pp. Seckeir anld Warbiirg, £g.50. : 
0-4ST29512.il . .-I :• -V > ; ! ■ 


{g moral distkate that 
claimed 


life, leaving him with only a passion for 
growjng • rare vegetables in his 
suburban garden in Epjomj.and In this 
respect he resembles' the fathers of 
Tom’s schoalfrienqt,. who allow , an 
.oteessidri With cfk^etpr. enJnfei'iJst in 

kjnos of failings. : , . . 


■■’ft 1 ‘ ■> ! : ' 
h' 
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1 "r 
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wrinkles around the eye$. 

But there was one thing she - forgot to 

E gt on her greetiy Ust-C|taracter t And, 
V the only thing all these .desirable 
, husbands lack, . One . glinting glance 
from someone .shiny and- new and 
they’re off, like spoiled kids, skiddthg 
over their own kids’ toys. Leaving be- 
hind more casualties of American Ro- 
mance, • 

. All this is at leas t two generations old. 




'..iijIjWtgjSj 1 ., 


The war .daiusea some disruption, hind more casualties of American Ro- 
TelyV runs info ah American; air rnan marice, 

named Rex and fells in love with him , . AUthisis at least two generations old 

TamarR Is iihfaithful to George for the by no w.' We knoty -where we are - in the 
first tirrie; sod both, women : bOmn •: sfde-splittlng comedy of brg ken hearts;' 
thinking of divorce,. In the . pnd r ; But 'there's no stidb thing ds- Remorse 
hoWdvcr, guilt, forces 'them to stay 11 b« cause, the'r^'s'Aoelysis- And wliatdo 
With their husbands, so -that as, they ypu do with : yOlilr'Rage? You letybur 
stand 1 ; qn .-. the / fawn ■ .-. in , front or Qrotip wbrk.oh.ItV But the Wrongedwife 
CastleWood, - ; 'the fireworks spelling itcHeitribwn jits vvjriked at in the sub-' 
,«V. .1: . G . , ,T . v.O . . .R- j .1 '.wBy -and the- mart. follows, her trf her 
. ha,ve ait ironic significance for them ■‘■/ Qrolip and rflbs the lor of them. Very 
as they dq for Yuri Serbov.whd has New York. 

VoWntfredofhisad^ ^ warm-hearted home-. 

W ' hu ^' h 2S? ;nia k9f Without a home jo makell And to ; 
hSK 1 he constfemte. ( pC:.bou: un d w ijne the point ihe keeps tel ling us 

-life enveloping Wfe,. . . . her, favourite recipes. She; gives us the 

.Edwin Mullins has taken .a Well-wOrn . recine fqi die pie she finally cooks for 
theme ana managed to breathb some . the sexy husband Who is bs sought a f ter 
J* ^> 1 .; null. - Jr* Kb at r'amhrlftftV 




ikSV-'iv. 


though,, composed, of .elements - as 
fafniuar as ration-oards and ^as-tnasks,' 
bombshelter^ and Spy teares, never: 

ieeihs secondhand. >\ v - j 


'T crfn’t stand feelingsbrry for myself. I 
Can’t stand feeling uk^ a vjetim. I can't 
sfand hopingagalnsf lrape." Sb she 
throws the pie; 
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Leg-breaks and leg-breakers 


Andrew Hislop 


Paul Wheeler 
B odyline 

2Jlpp. Faber. £7,95. 


21 lpp. rape 
0 571 13169 


“You know", murmurs the Australian 
belle, Mary, to the young English all- 
rounder Freddie Brown as they dock 
their shipboard romance in a Perth 
quayside embrace, “I never did 
discover if you were a batsman or 
bowler.” Paul Wheeler in this 
novelization of the most infamous of all 
Test cricket series (1932-33) tosses up 
this inviting lob to tempt sexual innuen- 
do into cricket lore, only to meet it him- 
self with the straightest and deadest of 
bats. 

“Bodyline" is the word which came to 
describe a technique of short-pitched 
fast bowling aimed at the batsman; it 
was, and stilus, a sufficiently controver- 
sial issue without letting easy verbal 
association neuter that muscular con- 
frontation. Poor Freddie's leg-breaks 


were for too gentle tobe used by Jardine 
in hisvIciousTest Match attack; and, in 
the novel, as the Australian batsmen 
discover so painfrilly that Larwood is a 
bowler and a half, the only line Mary 
shows him is a cold shoulder. Loyalty to 
the team prevents him satisfying her by 
publicly denouncing their methods. So, 
little grist is added to this Mills and 
Boon sub-plot. 

Wheeler has no trepidation, 
however, about spicing his narrative 
with politics; which is understandable 
since the “bodyline” controversy had 
significant political implications, if not 
exactly those he conjures up. He has 
much fun with J.H. Thomas, Secretary 
for the Dominions, who is given a 
prominent and implausible role in the 
affair. A Welsh National Labour 
cabinet minister and former 
railwayman, Thomas has in Bodyline a 
lack of interest in cricket equalled only 
by a desire to keep Australians in their 
place. In the interests of colonial 
supremacy, he encourages Jardine to 
lead the touring party and “bend the 
rules”, a decision the MP regrets when 
the bodyline rumpus threatens the 
stability of the Empire. Wheeler even 


has him collude with Ramsay 
MacDonald to jettison Jardine and 
Larwood after the series. (In fact, 
Jardine did captain a subsequent MCC 
tour of India before making himself 
unavailable for further selection.) 

The English class system was 
poignantly and comically reflected in 
the cricket teams of the period, which 
comprised both amateur and 
professional players. Qubby Allen, a 
pace bowler but an amateur, was 
excused as a “conscientious objector" 
from bowling bodyline while Larwood, 
Bowes and Voce, all professionals, 
played to order. Wheeler makes much 
of the class differences between 
players, and has Jardine see the 
Depression as a derisive spur to his 
professionals: “No cricket, no job. No 
job, no food." 

On the question of whether bodyline 
was a carefully planned conspiracy or* 
improvised during the tour, Wheeler 
comes down firmly in favour of 
premeditation - to the extent that he 
introduces a shadowy, anonymous 
figure who appears to have 
orchestrated the whole strategy, and 


Jardine's pre-tour antipathy to 
Australians ts made more akin to the 
aversion of a Pavlov-trained dag than 
the contempt of a haughty 
Wykehamist. 

Such dramatic licence, however, is 
not surprising, for Bodyline is 
interesting not as a novel - its merits as 
such, and Its ambitions, are strictly 
limited - but as the preparatory 
treatment for a film which Wheeler is 
in fact working on. The narrative is 
obviously structured for the cinema. 
The bits of description, character- 
ization and historical background 
awkwardly slotted in to the story will 
help producer, director and actor 
along. There is plenty of dialogue that 
could find its way into the final script. 
The ony question that remains is '‘Will 
the Americans understand it?" 

We have become accustomed to the 
book of the film; perhaps In this 
instance, the-book has been issued first 
to draw the sting from the opening 
attack of those still alive and kicking 
enough to sue. Freddie Brown for one, 
however, has gone on record as saying 
that he threw it away without reading 


The white 
death 


philosophy 
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The pleasant and the good 


Mary Kathleen Benet ITt 


j,C.B. Gosling and C. C. W. 
Tailor 

jkGrduon Pleasure 
497 pp. Oxford University Press. 

A „ 

019 824666 8 

.. ,«« a contented, cheerful, stay- 
Puulc Marshall is a highly rewy , J JLe housewife, until her feminist 
blnck American writer, andifoi,, STpersuaded her that she was 
highly respectable book: difefr, Skerself and her talents on 
unsensational, conscientious. Bwfr S and shopping. Jane began to 
effect of moments when it omul Lib violin again, Became a lending 

5^, practised ten hours a day. had 


Paule Marshall 
P rafsesong for the Widow 

vira 8 0 - £8-95 (paperback, 
0 86068 453 9 


Catharsis by letters Some broken, much lost 


Hilary Davies 


Sylvia Murphy 

The Complete Knowledge of Sally 
Fry 

172pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 

0 575 03353 3 

E for Effort; Sally Fry is certainly 
trying - to finish her thesis, to discover 
the whereabouts of her heroin-addict 
son, to help her sisters, both pul upon, 
pne by her children and an over-fertile 
•JMtoJwridv otbpr :b 


reconciliation and producing a baby (Z 
for Zygote). Sadder is the case of the 
local Commander, too much a 
stereotype • of all Commanders, 
blustering, gin-sodden but good- 
hearted. His moment of glory (and one 
in which Sylvia Murphy's crisp style is 
seen to good advantage) comes when 
he drops in on Sebastian and Selena at 
4am in the mistaken belief that the 
noises of copulation emanate from his 
rather randy wife. 

The alphabetic narrative serves 
Sylvia Murphy's purpose well: it allows 
for a constant tolng and froin&between 
the various motifs of anticipation and 


David Montrose 

David Hughes 

The Imperial German dinner service 
155pp. Constable. £6.50. 

0 09 462210 8 ' 

The original Grail was a chalice used by 
Christ at the Last Supper; the grail at 
the heart of David Hughes’s eighth- 
novel is a more extensive item of 
tableware; a Wedgwood dinner service 
of over a thousand pieces com- 
missioned by the Kaiser shortly before 


ier maddeningly 
capable and elegant mother ("No, she 
didn't have a lorgnette or a parasol but 
I believe she does possess noth these 
items.") Unable to begin the final 
draft of her thesis, Sally sets out 
instead to write her “Complete 


pmnnTv niDaduanfannc 1 enma nf fho o^lnar am L r • L^i • ■ 


disadvantages; some of the entries are 
mere digressions ("Babble”, “Icarus", 
“Bandicoot") and one feels the novel 
would be the belter for more concision 
In this area. Sylvia Murphy’s language, 
however, is admirably concise; she 
draws with surprising freshness a wide 




After her fashion 


Clare Sumnor 


Knowledge": a therapy conceived by ■ variety of middle-class vignettes that 
her but, as we are told many times, one might have thought hackneyed, 
pinc hed and then used by her erstwhile 
lover, Bmce Wild,- to ' further his 
career. The idea is that by compiling a' 
pereqnal encyclopedia, the individual 
w- unearth hfs or her ' principal' 
obsessions and write them bill of his or 
her system. Not a very original theory, 
perhaps, but^ no less ;effectlve as a 
■therapy fbr that: In the course of a long 
hpi Cbrnish summer, fraught with afl . 

• kifids ,: of . -. bizarre , ahd humorous 
Ihclddnte, Sally discovers her complex 
- Zygote” is a mere footnote after the 
■ entry ^Mother": her sob. Sebastian, 
ends his Knowledge with “Father”, 

:• Pqpe, a self-important, overweight 
* lecturer 16 psychology and Sally’s other 
erstwhile lover.- One wonders if she I? 
dogged by misfortune or Slmpty 
' careiewne6s. . 


that era . . . from cathedrals through 
sea-shores lo village streets and back 
again via stately homes to the great 
landmarks of the capital.” (There is, 
incidentally, some fact behind this 
invention: Wedgwood produced a 
service like it for Catherine the Great 
in 1773.) In the aftermath of war, the- 
set was - dispersed, “some broken. 


Elizabeth Tallent 

;in Constant Flight - ' *. 

155pp. Chatto and Windiis. £7.95. 
(paperback, £3.95), 

. 07611 2707 4 . . ■ ' 

‘Elizabeth - Tallent V stories might’ be 
described, : a...- little'. * unfairly, ! as 


crooked as corkscrews, and mutable. 
Tallent . describes, hpr female 
characters’ clothes with Special relish, 
tysa, her protagonist in "Refugees", 
appears before the lover she is getting 
tired of In “an ancient kimono, sashed 
with one of her husband's neckties, and 
a pair of white cowboy boots". Later 
on, however. Lisa's erotic intentions 
towards a visiting African poet are 
signalled by dark stockings, linen skirt 
jand high-heeled, shoes. . 

, Thjs said, In Constant Flight is frill of 


much lost.” The Grail Knight who sets 
out to re-assemble it is Roland 
Patcham, an indolent, middle-aged, 
hard-up, out-of-work journalist 
married to Sophie, fifteen years his 
junior, a “spoilt, well-off, beautiful’’ 
and busily in-work journalist. 
Patcham’s motives are both pecuniary 
and romantic. The service is worth at 
least a hundred thousand pounds; 
there is also “the mystery": 

The notion of a fragile England, 
manufactured in a substance 
intended for practical daily use, but 
now, thanks to the quiddities of 
history, scattered all over the place, 
or perhaps not existing at all except 
as a memory, filled my spirits . . , 
With exactly 'the . kind of challenge 
which I had spent my life failing- or, 
rather, failing to find. 

Patcham swiftly acquires a rival, but 
this merely reinforces his uncharac- 
teristic zeal: it is Courtney Ranston, 
director of National Arts (libel 
lawyers' code for the Arts Council), 
once Patcham’s best friend, now 
Sophie’s latest lover. Ostensibly, 
Ranston is collecting the service for the 
nation; his real motives are self- 
aggrandisement and a desire to curry 
favour with a certain royal personage 
who Is taking an interest. Most of the 
novel deals with Patcham’s search for 



onto real pain is as startling 
suddenly begins to howl Tikes taw 
baby. 

Avcy Johnson, the widow oh 
successful man who has Wt fas 
affluent, is on a luxury Caribln 
cruise with two women friends. Ik 
Bianca Pride, with its dazzling sit 
hull, carries them through a scried 
evening-gowned meals in it 
Versailles Room, entertainment, 
shopping sprees. But one nigjn Arq 
Johnson dreams of the poor Sooihm 
Negroes she kaew as i til 
confronted with a peach parfail pOtj 
with whipped cream, she begins (old 
ill. She abandons the cruise, inteodq 
to go back to her house io North Mk 
Plains, and checks into a tall rife 
hotel on the Grenada beactftotL 
After a terrible night of dream ad 
memory, she goes for a walk far don 
the beach ana meets an old nun A 
seems to understand her. He sunn* 
her to accompany him on the and 
excursion of the out-islanders Cm 
Carriacou back to their tiny nadw 
island. On this seemingly short to 
innocuous journey, Avey meets to 
confronts her pnst. 

The long and excellent iretkPf 
section of the book is Awft 
reminiscence of her marriage Iokd 
J ay, who becomes the formal and w 
off Jerome Johnson as their smiffik® 
make it in the white world takes all Jo? 
out of him and even gives him « «■ 
face - a “strange paljid face, w* 
expression was even more severe 
driven than Jay’s, looming up wjj 
subliminal moment over Ini to™* 
features". They don't dance tojo 
records in the living room any 
they don't even make low; 
moke money and move outoitKW» 
because Jerome Johnson worts.u" 
times as hard as any normal : 

You can’t miss the evil 
images of whiteness in this 
Bianca Pride, White Pla n* - M 
oven remembers a 


SWr husband and children on 
Mied beans, even made her husband 
HA the tin, worried ubout her 
Sties and about the stress of her 
tuttr and its effect on her family. 
Hrtiylhe later Jane was less cheerful 
ad contented than the earlier Jane; 
but she preferred her later life, and 
i)rtf)( she was better off in it than in 
beresriier life. 

prudential hedonism holds that 
lac’s good or welfare (what the 
(forts called her eudaimonia. often 
mdcifd by “happiness") is the 
saitmiia possible surplus of pleasure 
om pain in her life, what does Jane's 
Hot show about prudential 
Monism? Different answers arc 
poshble: 

I.A simple hedonist will say the 
flat Jane is wrong, because the earlier 
j hue had more pleasure and less pain, 
laad hence was Better off. 

1. A complex hedonist will argue 
Itcrai without any prior judgment 
ofibe goodness of Jane’s later life, we 
axe that really it is pleasanter, and 
iilh is better because it is pleasanter. 

3, Asimpl^ anti-hedonist will argue 
Jane’s later life is better but less 

({taant. so that hedonism is false. 

4. A complex anti-hedonist will 
jp« with the hedonist claim that 
[ jwshter life is pleasanter, but deny 
[toUtgobdness Is its pleasantness; it is 

nler because it is belter, but not 
ely. On this view, her good 
e x .,-. in «>me condition of which 
[(tame is a concomitant. 

JW history of Jane presents Mill’s 
Pwn of .the dissatisfied Socrates 
Sfe satisfied fool. Mill’s answer 
^“Wyyacillates between the second 


pleasure, and on the dubious general 
assumption that pleasure is some single 
state or condition (so thnt we can 
usefully nsk whether poetry is 
pleasanter than pushpin). In (he 
rhilehus Plato rejects both these 
assumptions, and becomes a simple 
anti-hedonist. 

Aristotle returns to complex 
hedonism, trying to nccommodute the 
criticisms in the Philebus with a 
strategy recalling Republic IX. But 
after Aristotle the frankly hedonist and 
anti-hedonist doctrines reassert 
themselves. Epicurus argues for simple 
hedonism, dispensing with strained 
Platonic and Aristotelian efforts to 
prove that the philosopher using his 
pure reason has the truest pleasures. 
The Stoics also scent to agree about the 
hopelessness of the Platonic and 
Aristotelian project. But they 
conclude that pleasure ennnot he a 

f enuine good at ail. (The incisive but 
rief chapter on Stoicism makes us 
hope for a longer discussion by Gosling 
and Taylor.) 

So far I have summarized. 1 now turn 
to one recurring controversial point in 
the treatment of Plato and Aristotle. 
Gosling and Taylor ascribe complex 
hedonism to Plato before the Pliilehns , 
and to Aristotle. I am more inclined to 
see complex anti-hedonism through- 
out. 

Gosling and Taylor argue con- 
vincingly that Plato in the Protagoras 
accepts complex hedonism. (Here they 
go beyond tlie non-committal position 
of Taylor in his commentary on the 
dialogue, published in 197o.) They 
scarcely explain away the evidence for 
anti-hedonism in the Qorgias. There 
Socrates faces Cal I ides, who rI first is 
not a professed hedonist. Socrates 
argues: Gallicles’ position commits him 
to hedonism: but hedonism is fulse; 
hence Call ides’ position is false. If 
Pinto docs not think hedonism is false, 
this strategy is absurd , and Gosling and 
Taylor don't explain why he adopts it. 

■ The 


Terence Irwin 

belief is false because only some 
occasions of being healthy are 
pleasant. Plato’s objections (here os in 
Republic V) are far more plausible if 
they refer to generalized beliefs. It is 
worth asking whether this approach 
will illuminate any parts of the 
argument that Gosling and Taylor, 
reasonably, find obscure. 

In the Philebus, they argue, PlHto 
abandons the view that pleasure is a 
genuine common feature of all 

f ileasant things, since pleasures are 
ound to be diverse, and even contrary; 
hence we cannot compare just nny two 
plcnsanl things with respect to their 
pleasure. However, their arguments 
for finding this view in the Pbilebus are 
weak (pl34f). It is quite right to urge, 
us Gosling and Taylor do (ppl35, 164), 
that Plato does not recognize pleasure 
as a criterion of the best fife; but that is 
quite consistent with believing that in 
fact the best life is pleasantest, and (for 
the reasons suggested above) the 
Pbilebus may differ from Republic IX 
on this point less than they think. 

Gosling and Taylor believe that 
Aristotle rejects the conclusion of the 
Pbilebus , and accepts complex 

hedonism. They underestimate, 
however, the evidence of Aristotle's 
opposition to hedonism. Aristotle says 
that in the Pbilebus Plato “under- 
mines" ( anbairei , EN 1172b29) the 
claim of pleasure to be the good, since 
the addition of something else to 
pleasure makes the result better; and 
Aristotle remarks that this argument 
from addition is clearly (delon, 

1 172b32) correct. Gosling and Taylor 
say that Plato’s objection “is left 
unrefuted" (p257); but Aristotle’s 
words imply something stronger, that 
the objection is endorsed, so that 
Aristotle cannot consistently maintain 
the sympathy with hedonism that they 
ascribe lo him. To suggest this 
sympathy they urge that there is a 
rejection of the position that what all 
pursue may not be the good" (n257). 
He r§ . however, th&ir “UtcT* . bcfo^ . 


Phaedo attacks tltose .who tqf: 

Aristotle. Aristotle is willing fo agree; 

ii void greafer evils (who face the that what everyone, pursues is a good 


fnce 

eg. merely to avoid 
>f disgrace), nnd in 


danger of death, c 
the greater evil . of disgrace) 
general those whose decisions rest on 
calculation of plensurcs. Mustn’t Pinto 
be rejecting complex hedonism? 
Gosling and Taylor assume that, on (lie 


not that it Is the good. Oosling and 
Taylor stress that in this section 
Aristotle is reporting received opinions 
about . pleasure f p256) ; but 

“undermines’’ and “clear’ (and cf 
show that he is also 
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behind. The romantic aspect soon 
becomes an obsession. Each painted 
“glimpse of England" arouses 
Patcham’s recollections of that place: 
pqssessing every one would enable 
Win, so he believes, to regain his past, 
making sense of his life within the 
“larger memory" of England, Dreams 
of fortune-making are abandoned; he 


remembers a trl| 

mountains when she looto- - r - ^ 
snow and thought of 1"* 
custom of sending their old rx, 
alone into it to die. 


and the Stoics the third; 
,l *J Aristotle the fourth. 


hardly choose between llieso 
FSv .Wtout asking what pleasure 
ihm the later June has 
. j ■ than the earlier Jane 

If whiteness is death, state or cbnditlon of her 

want it so much? Wnsn 4 h I to if we want to decide 

asks herself, to do I gwjef pleasure? It is not surprising 


way? Couldn l they have four .answers 


^emselves h more? T« S f vyTth difteSnt Se 
people on Carriacou, vrftb Is cheerf 


tend to be 
mtlons 
fulness 

...... . later Jane seems 

aveleK of it. But may there 
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wash delineations of the rather more 
exotic birds nesting , in the 

ornithologist’s house in - “The 


is the kind of thriller which attempts to 
make a statement about the nature of 
obsession. Unfortunately, Patcham '9 


ii obsession. is .stated rather than 

tone . dries not 
Hefoi oimlng. presumably; lo be light 
; /Shrflqmc, 1 ;, he sounds- merely 
factious. -Several h&rdly credible 


mikdd • | #ieif •. treatment in 

I. : ; ■ ■ ^ I Undo* .the , »llu- 

nf the peojfc'fl I [51! P p, vocative guidance of 


worthiness hanks over (he 
. part of Avey . Johnson 

decides, at the end, iliat.iii"* 
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Landing: they took one. 


right around and walked 
>yatef back to Africa 
\ • Avey’s is the story of the 
had to, Stay. 
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revisit it 

enough? Does it tsadS* 
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must be restricted to the calculation of 
bodily pleasures (pK8f). But their 
assumption may be false. Plato may 
mean whnl he means in the Republic 
(367ce). that the virtuous person 
chooses virtuous action for Jts own 
sake, as a good in itself, not merely for 
its Consequences. If this Is also whnl 
Plato menus in the Phaedo, he rejects 
hedonism. 

Whatever we say about the Phaedo , 
the Republic seems fairly cleor on this 
Issue. Plato claims to prove thnt justice 
is good in itself, apart from, any. 
, consequences; ■ but the pleasure of 
justice is a consequence; hence justice i 
cannot be good merely because it is 
pleasant; hence Plato's proof requires 
the falsity of hedonism. Unfortunately; 
Gosling and Taylor do not discuss.tWs 
argument, directly: , (though they 
mention Plfltp's claim; p321fy, But if 


They want Aristotle to be a hedonist 
because they think hedonism is 
required by his account of the nature of 
pleasure. Since, they argue, genuine 
pleasure is unimpeded actualization or 
essentially human capacities, ond since 
this actualization Is the human good, 
pleasure and the good are 
same, 


But - secondly - does hedonism 
' follow even if unimpeded actualization 
is both pleasure and good action? 
Aristotle doesn’t think so. For he 
argues that some things would be 
goods, and would concern us. even if 
they were not pleasant. Gosling and 
Taylor find this counlerfactuai claim 
obscure, once Aristotle’s (alleged) 
account of pleasure is accepted (p26U) . 
But is it so obscure? If genuine 
pleasure were not unimpeded 
actualization of human capacities, then 
we would not enjoy the actualization of 
these capacities; we would be 
somewhat like self-controlled people 
who have to make a painful effort to do 
the good actions they do. Self- 
controlled people think these actions 
ore good; they are right to think so; and 
we would be right to think so if we did 
not enjoy good actions. Aristotle’s 
counterfactual test seems rather a neat 
and economical way to show why 
hedonism is false even though pleasure 
and the good coincide, even 
necessarily coincide. The hedonist 
claims that what is good is good 
because it is pleasant. Aristotle's 
counterfactual test challenges that 
explanatory claim even while 
conceding necessary coincidence. 
Perhaps the challenge fails: but 
Gosling and Taylor dismiss it too 
hastily. 

' If my doubts about their case are 
right, tnen Aristotle is defending the 
Pliilebus against hedonism, not. as 
they think, defending hedonism 
against die Pbilebus, Indeed, I doubt 
if Republic IX, the Philebus and 
Aristotle reflect the changes of 
position that they claim to find. Here, 
as elsewhere in' his ethics. Aristotle 
defends far more of Plato than he 
rejects. 

Though Gosling and Taylor argue, 
often plausibly, that Bonks VII and X 
of the Nicomacbean Ethics are not as 
different in doctrine as some have 
thought, they arc inclined 

Ethics, to which they thlrik this book 
properly, belongs. Two of' -Their 
arguments raise doubts: first, in Book 
X Aristotle argues agalqst an account 
of pleasure as a process (genesis). But 
Gosling and Taylor nrgue that his 
argument fails to refute a conception of 
pleasure as a perceived process, winch 
is mentioned in VII (pp 235. 286): 
hence “perceived" is a later, addition. 
But If Aristotle's argument shows that 
plensure isn’t nny sort of process at nil. 


later works will be inclined to draw a 
different conclusion from Gosling and 
Taylor’s evidence. 

How plausible are Plato's an< 
Aristotle’s attempts to nrgue that n 
correct conception of what is 
pleasantest requires a correct 
conception of whnt is best and most 
valuable? Gosling and Taylor devote a 
perceptive and sceptical chapter 
(Chapter 17) to these attempts. We are 
inclined to suppose that degrees of 
pleasure depend on personal tastes nnd 

f (references; perhaps Jane enjoys her 
ater life more than her earlier life, but 
someone else might have enjoyed 
Jane’s earlier life more. What I enjoy 
most may depend on what I find most 
valuable; but must whnt is enjoyed 
most depend on what is really most 
valuable? Aristotle’s position requires 
us to regard the pleasure of nn action as 
something similar to nn objective, 
perceptible property of a body. Just ns 
a trained ana informed spectator 
knows that a stick Is really straight 
though it seems to someone else to be 
bent, so a trained nnd informed agent 
knows that tiiis action is pleasanter 
than another, even if it seems less 
pleasant to someone else. This view 
about degrees of pleasure might be 
defended from retrospective 
judgments about my own pnst 
pleasures. Just ns I learn more about 
perceptible objects, and change my 
views about their qualities, may I not 
learn more about actions, and change 
my views about how pleasant they 
really are? Why should Jane not be said 
to discover (hat her past contented life 
was not as pleasant as she thought it 
was sit the time? Is there anything 
wrong with talk of discovery and 
learning here? Gosling and Taylor are 
sceptical ; others (eg. Julia Annas) hnvc 
heen more favourable to Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Gosling nnd Taylor's criticism ol 
Greek philosophers reflects their own 
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ihe niulti-coloured butterfly of 

E " leasure eludes the nejt. of nccesjsaiy, 
ad sufficient conditions" ip413). Hus . 
is .why they approve of Plato in the 
Philebus for (allegedly) throwing away : 
the neti' And repeatedly they cite 
intuitive examples of pleasure as 
exceptions to a philosopher’s general' 
account. 

Here.;, however, the meinphor is 
misleading, if the butterfly eludes our 
net, we don't catch it at all.- But we 



surely it shows tlint Plenstufc isn ® might catch most of a swarm of insects 


perceived process 
irrelevant lo reply. 
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Tuylor do (p!79i 


either? It 
as Gosling and 
237), that pleasure 
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Tills argument raises two questions 
first, does Aristotle think the pleasure 
of, eg, running Is just the unimpeded 
and perfect actualizing of my capacity 
to run? Don’t I take plensure In the 
actualization, and isn’t this what 
Aristotle means by calling pleasure a 
supervenient end' (If74b33| cf 
1104M)? If my sense of sight ts in 
perfect condition, I actualize it 
perfectly - my seeing is perfect 
pleasure,; Aristotle says ** 
seeing perfect , jiv,.a ,dj: . 

Contrary v to- Cfbsling and -Tay 
(p210f). Aristotle seems to concede 


oneandtlte may sill! be the perceiving of a process. Are* 

the perce ring of a process need not it- pey aon t 
.. . sclfbe a process (nny more than the Gmlmfca 

O QUCStionSi ta.M.Auiiitfl nf q mu/ nenwi. We correctly tr 


In-one bag, even if a few get aWay or 
need to be stuffed awkwardly into the ’ 
bag. Are Pinto and Aristotle refuted If 
T catch all the intuitive enses? ■ 
and Taylor, insist firmly ond 
y that Plato and Aristotle don’t 
want to describe or . analyse die 

sa-Kiias s* jSaasiWss# . 

SSS^hBfeatlon nn this uoint in find pleasure m. so fha we can see the 

[relation of pleasure to the good. Does 
this project require them to capture ajj V 
. the Intuitive cases? Might our theory ?. 
not show that some, ofthe things we 
take to be.pleasures really ore not (see .. 
_ifto\n. jj 0 Gosling and Taylor s ■' 
examples '■£. how basic flnws in , 
jry, or are they ihe sorts "of • 

exceptions that should not bother us? 

the Eudenilan Ethics :. Closeness to_ The reader needs to' study the 


E erceivingof a cow need be a cow) . We 
nve no reason to deny that Anstotle s 
argument in Book X applies to. r 
processes alike, and no' reason lo » 
greater sophistication on this point 
Book VII. .. 

Second, Gosling and Taylor point 
out, correctly, that Bbok X is more 
closely related than Book VH to Plato/ 
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is soundVit rafaes a difflciilty either for } Ka t' foe s^inTls oerfecUpart "from Its . Plato, however. Is probably no sign of examples with this question in mind. 
PJato or for their claim that he is a bej p j e asant; hence he can hardly earlirtess In Aristotle. - Indeed, 
complex hedonist in Rep. IX. Plato P| iat t ^ e pleasure Is just ..the who, see, renewed interest m 

_ „ ... , shows this only ffhe shows that degrees p erfect Seeing. sympathy with 

Plato and Aristotle, of pleasantness depend on degrees of ; , ^ T,n v i » V. , 1 " 

‘ ~ — ' goodness; to show this he must be a • ■ " " 
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Plato 


those 
in, and 
in ; Aristotle’? 


complex anti-hedonist, not, as Gosling , 
and Taylor claiti), a complex hedonist. .. 
and Taylor’s discussion .of 
arguments in Republic lX 
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possibly tisefiilbppreach . 
people - whose' experience of, - 8 , 
sickness leads them to believe that 
health is pleasant, when In fact it is not, 
since health fe absence of p«ta.rand 
absence of pain is not the same as 
pleasure. What is these people s error? 
-,,, , IIU m u an invalid wrong to beHeve that his 

&W . Ute of the healthy state will be pleasant on the 
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j castle has gone Into the cliff: T<- . ..■ .. - '■ 

These rocks that recall the origins of earth • 
Catmotrometrtber it. Onlytheroots . . 

' ■ *’ Of the bracken suspect the whereabouts 1 ( ' 

Ofimguardedtifreshold stones. But they 

* Are deaf to the searching whisper of the sea 

That startles our airs with. thevery tone . i . . v . 

That flowed qp *0 theawitry looking down. . 
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I enjoyed the second fending of this - 
book' more than the first, pno- found 
tMt detailed' consideration Increases, 

- the reader’s pleasure (perhaps thereby 
. confirming Aristotle's _% yie\ys pa . 

■ pie asijre ) . Opsling and Taylor . dob’t 
want pur interest In the contours of the 

.-.'■wood to blind u^ to the sirtuPsities of. 

. the • trees, . even 1 the .tracery of. the ■ 
bfancheS'and twigs. They do not shirk 
detailed argument; they candidly .face 

■ objections, arid answer them; and 

• often readers will need the relevant^ 
Greek text at . their elbtuV.to fpllow the 
',' k discu^iqn. Less. dogged and persistent. 

' readers might .have pad gn easier ti me 
, rf the authors' had been less sparing 
. • in- Ifretr use of footnotes. The 
compensation is. a wealth of detailed 
and resourceful argument that helps us 
to a deeper understanding of the major . 
■ philosophical issues. The unevenness 
of style, indicates the work of two 
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